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SUN MINE LUBRICANTS 
Reduce Bearing Wear On 1000 Cars . . . End Production Delays 


In a mine producing over a million tons of coal a 
year, proper lubrication of 1000 roller bearing 
mine cars is a major operating problem. Their 
lubrication schedule called for greasing every 
twelve weeks. In the winter, however, it had never 


been possible to maintain this schedule, because. 


grease stiffened in four or five weeks and failed to 
lubricate the rollers properly . .. cars were hard 
to pull... bearings suffered excessive wear. 


Then a Sun Lubrication Engineer ... one of those 
“Doctors of Industry”... recommended SUN MINE 
CAR GREASE for this important job. Following a 
preliminary successful test, it was adopted as 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS  sunc 


standard. Since that time there has been no lubri- 
cation trouble at all ... every car now runs “on 
schedule” . . . bearing replacements have been 
greatly reduced ... cars roll more easily. 


This is only one of hundreds of cases where SUN 
“Doctors of Industry” and SUN Mine Lubricants 
are helping to get out the coal so vital to Victory. 
Why not talk over your lubrication problems with 
a Sun Lubrication Engineer? Such a discussion may 
lead to a permanent solution that will help you 
to serve America still better: Write to 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Cenada 


INDUSTRY ~ HELP AMERICA 
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Big rubber savings may result 
from little changes and repaixs 


Another B. F. Goodrich suggestion to save rubber 


DEAL chute design would eliminate 
much of the serious conveyor belt 
wear at the loading point where most 
damage starts. But local conditions — 
insufficient headroom, for example — 
frequently require an improper instal- 
lation. Through no fault of designer 
Or operator excessive belt wear at the 
loading point is all too common. And 
that’s where expediency, ingenuity and 
B. F. Goodrich experience enter the 
picture. 

B. F. Goodrich representatives are 
trained to help you spot faults and rec- 
ommend remedies. For example, they 
may recognize severe impact of load 
siriking belt as a cause of wear. And 
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they may recommend the installation 
of ‘jingle bars’, like the ones in the 
picture, which slow the material and 
let it slide easily onto the belt. Where 
impact is abnormally severe, they may 
recommend the use of B. F. Goodrich 
Cord Belts, designed for the very pur- 
pose of taking a heavy beating. In such 
cases the use of a cord belt construc- 
tion saves rubber. 

The load may fall on the belt di- 
rectly over the tail pulley as it does in 
the picture on the right, pounding the 
belt as if it were on an anvil with the 
falling load acting as a hammer. A 
minor change in chute position would 
correct this condition, saving rubber 


and money for the operator. If small 
cuts or gouges were in evidence the 
B. F. Goodrich man would recommend 
an immediate vulcanized repair before 
the damage had a chance to become 
ruinously large. 

If you suspect abnormal belt wear in 
your installation ask the B. F. Goodrich 
distributor or salesman to make an ex- 
amination. Chances are he'll help you 
make your belts last longer, save rub- 
ber and reduce costs. If you don’t have 
his address write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 


sion, Akron, O. FE 


B.F. Goodrich 
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In warships or Coal Mine Equipment, forced 
draft operation tests the quality of every detail 
of equipment. ..and lubrication. Already over- 
loaded and operating under forced draft, the 
coal industry now tackles the job of getting out 
666,000,000 tons of coal in 19483—40 million more 
than last year! In the matter of LUBRICATION 
—you can still look to Hulburt for Quality Grease, 
the grease that will meet the test and keep 
bearings running—keep equipment on the job 
and out of the repair shop... the only grease 


made exclusively for coal mine equipment. 


HULBURT OIL & GREASE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coal Mine Lubrication 


PHILADELPHIA... PENNSYLVANIA 


Bata BalwaRals 
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PHILCO BATTERIES GIVE YOU 
GREATER CAPAGITY ... LONGER LIFE! 


On your next locomotive battery replacement, specify a rugged, 
heavy-duty Philco—and then watch performance. Notice how it 
handles more trips per charge... cleans up the rooms before the 
end of the shift—that’s Philco’s greater capacity! Note the extra 
wallop it delivers—that’s Philco’s sustained high voltage! Keep 
track of the low maintenance required by a Philco battery... the 
months of extra service it gives you. That’s real battery performance 
—and it adds up to greater coal production at lower haulage costs per 
ton! Find out about Philco Mine Batteries . .. write for latest catalog. 


PHILCO CORPORATION ¢ STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION ¢ TRENTON, N. J. 





District 
Roets, 
Potter, 
land; 
cago; R. 


Philco Battery for Mine Locomotives 
40 Cells of Philco Type 19XVL 
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COMING COAL AGE ATTRACTIONS 


* Fast-moving coal mining as it is 
practiced in many places today has 
resulted in major changes in practice. 
Now, we have such items as semi-port- 
able tipples in addition to other port- 
able equipment. Consequently, Coal 
Age soon will carry a description of 
such a plant, designed by the engineers 
of the Freebrook Corp., Kittanning, 
Pa., to make it suitable for serving 
small acreages. Modern design and 


high capacity are features of this all- 
steel installation. 


© Mechanical-mining articles on the 
fire for eventual publication include a 
description of how one operation uses 
shuttle cars and entry belts. 


e Electrical and maintenance matters 
also find a prominent place on the 
Coal Age schedule for the future. 
Charles R. Drum, general master 
mechanic, Vesta-Shannopin Coal Di- 
vision, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
soon will be represented by an article 
on Ignitron substations. Use of the 





tkree-wire d.c. system as a matter of 
war necessity will be analyzed by 
Grorge C. Barnes Jr., West Virginia 
Er'gineering Co. Splicing portable 
cables by factory methods will be 
described by R. B. McKinley and 
C. H. Seaberg, General Electric Co. 


e Stripping articles scheduled include 
one ‘describing how equipment and fa- 
cilities were consolidated at Truax- 
Traex’s St. David property, in Illinois, 
to niaintain production. 








































TRAPPING U-BOATS 


When a Nazi U-boat sneaked into Scapa 
Flow and blasted Britain’s big carrier 
Royal Oak to the bottom, the loss under- 
lined the fact that to block U-boats out of a 
harbor, you’ve got to lock it up tight— 
not just with mines but with elaborate 
nets made of strand. Keeping harbors 
closed to undersea marauders is one of 
Bethlehem’s war-time jobs. Our wire-rope 
mill has been turning out large quantities 
of harbor-defense strand—a high-strength 
strand of special construction, and with the 


famous bethanized electrolytic zinc coating. 


TOSSING FIGHTERS INTO ACTION 


An aircraft carrier, as everybody knows, 
houses its fighter planes and bombers on 
the hangar deck, which is directly beneath 
the flight deck. When an attack alarm 
comes in, those planes must get from 
hangar deck to flight deck and into the air 
in almost less time than it takes to tell 
about it. Special Bethlehem wire rope is 
used in the high-speed plane lifts of some 


of America’s biggest carriers. 


TOWING DAMAGED FREIGHTERS 


Every cargo vessel in a convoy is now 
equipped with two husky towing haw- 
sers, installed in such a way that they can 


be rushed into action at a moment’s no- 














tice. If a vessel is struck and crippled by 
a torpedo, one of the emergency towing 
hawsers is attached to a sister ship and 
the damaged vessel is brought safely into 
port. Bethlehem has had a lot of peace-j 
time experience in building strong, corro- 
sion-resistant towing hawsers. United Na- 
tions’ convoys are benefitting from that 
experience now. 
* * * 

In hundreds of jobs on sea and on land— 
ships’ rigging, aircraft-control cord, mine- 
sweeping cable, mine-anchor cable, and 
naval dredge rope, to name a few—Beth- 
lehem Wire Rope is helping to win the 
war. There are also pressing needs for 
Bethlehem Wire Rope on the home front 
—in war factories, mines, timber lands. 
construction jobs, and oil fields. We are 
doing our level best to keep everybody 
adequately supplied. The job is enormous. 
If you have to wait to get delivery on 
your rope, we hope you'll keep that in 


mind, and bear with us. 








Bethlehem Manufactures Wire Rope for all Purposes 
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* Your drillers, whether experienced or not, 


All of these results 
are yours every time 


are able to keep the drilling up to schedule 





: more easily and have more fime to do a 
you drill . . ss + yigatam, Diagemwer to te COALMASTER 
@ SMOOTHER HOLES Matched Tools Sets. They afford you a com- 





1d— 


bination designed specificall to break u 
@ STRAIGHTER HOLES sap neantnnct Y P 


uine- the coal or rock and convey ‘it out of the 














a @ LESS VIBRATION drill hole quickly and with minimum effort. 
eth- i 
ie @ LESS POWER CONSUMPTION COALMASTER Tools are made in sizes 
; for @ LESS WEAR ON AUGER from 1-'2” up, to drill correct ‘holes for all 
front © LESS DRILLING TIME powder, CARDOX, AIRDOX, Hydraulic, and 
é 
ands, PER HOLE special requirements. They are made in 
e are % ; > . 
- @ LESS DRILLER F ATIGUE types for Hand-held Drills—for ; ost and Ma 
chine-mounted Drills—for Strip Pit Drills. 
nous. @ NO BREAKAGE : 


y on Our engineers have made any recom- | 


a mendations that have simplified complex 
drilling problems and helped producers re- 
duce drilling costs. This experienced help 
would be valuable to you now in your ef- 
forts to speed up and maintain: coal produc- 
tion schedules. Write, wire or telephone for 
one of our specialists to call, without cost or 


obligation to you. 
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on BEARING 
CUP GREASE 
FILL CUP Every pot 




















CABLE REEL BEARING, 


TEXACO CUP Gre. ane 


| | | (AL CUP EVERY 20 shirts, 


FEED 
TEXACO Tex, 
EVERY Suir’ ail 


f°) MEET the country's wartime need for the greatest tonnage 
T.. history, the coal mining industry must keep every piece 
of mechanized equipment in active operation, out of the shop. 

Coal mines everywhere are getting more effective machine 
. hours from their cutters, loaders, locomotives, etc., by follow- 

ing Texaco Maintenance Lubrication Charts. 

Designed and developed in cooperation with the engi- . 
neering staffs of prominent equipment makers, Texaco Lubri- 
cation Charts (12” x 18” in size) are of prime importance to 
your new men. They show at a glance exactly where, when, 
and with what type of lubricant to service each and every 
lubrication point of your cutters, loaders, locomotives ...with 
lubricants approved by the manufacturer. 

Texaco Charts at all lubricating stations for your men to TEXACO 
follow will help to assure maximum service life, and less time 
out for repairs. Order by make and : meer a 
model from: 

The Texas Company, Nationai 
Sales Division, Dept. C, 135 East 42nd T a » 4 .\ @ @) 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
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0 MOTOR NO. 


COMM. E » SHEAVES 
0 MARFAK NO, ; 


TEXACO Texo, 

ONCE EVEry SHIFT. 
AXLE Boxes, 
TEXACO TEXOL “K* 
ONCE EVEerRy SHIFT 


AXLE Boxes ° 
TEXACO TEXOL "4 
ONCE Every SHIFT . 


CHAIN TIGHTENER , 
TEXACO CUP Grease NO. 2 
ONE TURN PER SHIFT 


STATIONARY FRAME Pivor, 
TEXACO TEXOL "4 
ADD on EVERY SHIFT. 
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EATER TO! 


TILTING HOUSING | 
TEXACO TEXOL "q* 
CHECK Every MONTH . 
TURNTABLE REACH 
TEXACO TEXOL “ne 
ONCE Every SHIFT. 


| ubricants 


¢ 


TERRES SC 


Sy Mere 





~ 





CATION CHART 


SLABBER COAL CUTTER 


TURNTABLE RING, 

TEXACO TEXOL"K" 

ONCE Every SHIFT. 
HANOWHEEL BEARING, 
*TEXACO Cup GREASE No. 2 
ONE TURN PER SHIFT. 

ELEVATING SHAFT ac ARING, 

TEXACO Cup GREASE No.2 


CUTTER CHa, 
ONE TURN PER SHiFr 


TEXAC summen BLACK On 
OILED AT END oF EVERY cut 


—. 


Zi 


CUTTING MOTOR »TEXACO MARFAK NO, 1 COMM. END ~ MONTHLY 
GEAR END, TEXACO MARFAK NO. 1 TWO TURNS PER WEEK. 


NOTE : WASTE 8OxEs., SHOULD Be FILLED wit 
HAIR~ LONG YARN WO 


H COMBINATION 
OL WHICH HAS BEEN SOAKED in TEXACO 
TEXOL "K" FOR aT LEAST 4g HOURS . 


SLIDING FRAME - SPLINE SHAFT WASTE Box 
TEXACO TEXOL"K" ADD oO EVERY SHIFT. 
ELEvaTor LOWER 
TEXACO TEXOL "eo 


EVERY SHiFT. 






FOR THE 
COAL MINING 
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JUST GIVE THEM ORDINARY CARE 


Fr hand-held drills are as well designed, as ruggedly 
built as CP Sinker Drills. You don’t have to handle them 
with kid gloves or baby them on the job. But, you do have 
to give them reasonable care, and a few simple sugges- 
tions — like the four illustrated on this page — will help you 
to get maximum service from your CP-32, CP-42 and CP-10 
Sinker Drills. Additional suggestions for the better mainte- 
nance of CP Sinker Drills will appear in future advertise- 
ments. Watch for them. : 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
(Hicycle...Universal) 

ROCK DRILLS 











CHICAGO PNEUMATIC [pipipbelialaa 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
T 0: OA: COMPANY VACUUM PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 


A 
General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. VIATION ACCESSORIES 
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| 
=f Greater Personal Safety; No B Smoother Operation Possible; 


need for workmen to go be- Keeps coal on the car — pre- 


tween the cars to align coupler heads ents excessive spillage in transit. 


or manipulate treacherous link and 
in fastenings. ; . 
P 8 Wy Permits Faster Operation; 


I 


= ; , Rigid steel-beam connections 
“@ Longer Car Life, Less Main- sp : ; 
tenance Required; Removes 12 keep cars in line — make trips easier 
to 15 ft. of dead slack per trip elimi- handle. 

nating damaging impacts and dis- 

torting side strains which increase Provides stronger and more 


in severity with weight of car. stable connection between cars. 


2376-AM 


‘| 
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GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

















HALSTED STREET AT 48TH + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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»--+2-FIGHTING 
STRENGTH needs 
STEAM power. For main- 
tenance of full engine output 
oer 


... SINCLAIR STEAM 
CYLINDER and VALVE 


OILS. These oils suit all 
engine designs and operating 
characteristics. They afford 
correct power house lubrica- 
tion under any combination 
of loads, pressures, tempera- 
tures and steam recovery re- 
quirements. 
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Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCIATRINDUSTRIALNONISN 








FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road 10 West 51st Streer i RIALTO BLDG. ; 573 West PEAcHTRee STREET r Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New Yor Cry Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Worte 
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“About that motor in the 15-ton locomotive 
that failed on the last shift—well, we installed a 








new armature and put it back in service within 
three hours. Fortunately, the coils and insulation 


















we need to rewind the armature are in our store- 
room, thanks to Westinghouse. They made us a 
recommendation of a spare parts stock list for 
our equipment—this will enable us to have the 
armature rewound and available for use as a 
spare in a couple of days.” 


RENEWAL PARTS 
ON HAND 











top costly failures 


y reviewing your renewal parts stocks 





The effectiveness of any maintenance program 
is measured by its ability to keep equipment con- 
tinuously available for uninterrupted tonnage. 
Your maintenance organization can function 
effectively, only if it has the necessary materials 


with which to work. 


With the present-day emphasis on production, 
an adequate stock of “Genuine” replacement parts 
becomes your best assurance of continuity of 

‘ . . . . 
; operation for your vital equipment. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. —_J-15078 


The above recommended minimum stock list 





is typical of thousands we have prepared for our 
customers. This extra “no-charge” engineering 
service may save you valuable hours—even days— 
of operating time that otherwise might be lost. 
Competent and experienced Westinghouse 
engineers will gladly make a survey of your equip- 
ment and furnish you with a list exactly suited to 


5 H] q . | 0 C 0 M 0 T | y f B F N f W A [ p A R T S your operating requirements. Call your nearest 


Westinghouse office today. 


Nestinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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ee word is Synergism—an old-timer in the dictionary, but new to the industrial 
vocabulary. In the business sense, synergism means minds “‘clicking”’ together 
so that the net result is an idea far greater than the sum of the thoughts expressed. 


Synergism is practiced by all kinds of men in all kinds of places—and produces 
better methods as well as finer products. 


. 


A coal mine is an ideal spot for synergistic thinking. 
For proof, consider this example of successful synergism. 


The mine’s problem came from high stripping costs caused by boulders left in 
blasting. Time and yardage are lost when heavy boulders must be rolled out of the 
way, jack-hammered and shot. 





Synergistic thinking between Atlas and the customer dovetailed to develop a new 
method. The method included selection of Atlas Apex #4 for a spreading action that 
not only heaved 25’ of hard grey slate, but broke up an over-lying 10’ layer of 


limestone. 
The result of synergism? Overdrilling was eliminated . . . holes were kept level . . . 
no powder was loaded closer than 15’ to the collar of the 75’ holes . . . powder 


costs cut 35% and the powder factor increased. Comment? “The best and easiest 
digging since the operation began.” 


How about doing a Kittle synergistic thinking with us on 
your tough problem? We will welcome the opportunity. 

















ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. » Offices in principal cities - 


e. 





Bees . %: ERE a ee 
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Length in Feet 12” Tubing 


Volume in Cu. Ft. Per Min. 


i 
~ 


> 
Q0 


Jeffrey Aerodyne Midget blowers have low height 


—only 17 inches over-all—ideal for low seams. 
High Capacity 
Flame-Proof Type Construction 


Special Jeffrey-Built Motor — designed as an inte- 
gral part of blower to insure maximum efficiency 


and dependability. Either A. C. or D. C. current. 


ar 


* ALL BALL-BEARING MOTORS 
OPEN OR PERMISSIBLE TYPES 


Capacities of Aerodyne Midget Blowers through different lengths of tubing 


200 250 300 350 400 450 500 
1870 1760 1700 1620 1560 1500 1450 
1850 1700 1520 1380 1300 1240 1200 














A self-contained compact 
Over-all height — 20!/, in 


Mounted on skid base—p 


—easily moved from plac 


Motor fully protected ag 
Fan wheel mounted direc 
carefully balanced to insu 


tion at high speeds with 


Switch mounted on bas 


motor. 


Length in Feet 12” Tubing 


Volume in Cu. Ft. Per Min D.« 
A .( 








Diam. 
Fan Wheel | of Dis- | Motor 
No. | Diam. | charge H.P. 


1 | 1014" gn 1 
= i 

2 12 10 2 

2! 12” 12 2 

3 14” 12 3 

4 16” 12 








iction with line brattice for ventilating dead ends, 


A self-contained compact unit. 
Over-all height — 20!/, inches. 


Mounted on skid base—provided with handles 


—easily moved from place to place. 


Motor fully protected against dripping water. 
Fan wheel mounted directly on motor shaft— 
carefully balanced to insure continuous opera- 


tion at high speeds without vibration. 


Switch mounted on base with blower and 


motor. 











| 


Length in Feet 12” Tubing | | 5 100 | 150 | 
Volume in Cu. Ft. Per Min. | D.C. 2300 | 2150 | 2040 | 1900 | 1800 | 1700 | 1620 | 1: 1470 | 1400 
A.C. 24 ' 2100 1940 1780 1670 1560 1490 42 ' 1360 1300 


200 250 | 300 350 | | 450 500 


1350 
1260 





| 
| 





Universal feature permits changing to either right or left 


hand fans with eight different angles of discharge. 


Units are self-contained with fan rotor, mounted directly on 


motor shaft. 


Fan casings — heavy gauge welded steel construction — 
designed to permit easy and quick attachment of tubing. 
Wire safety screen attached to inlet cone. 


Motor and fan casing — mounted on one welded steel base. 


Motors wired through a fused starting switch. 


Sizes, Capacities, Power, Weights, Ete. 


Diam. | Feet of Tubing __ 


Pan | Wheel | of Die-| Motor | Power! We. "HES Gan aa 7 ae Os a De De 
No. | Diam. | charge | H.P. eee hs A RBS RE BG MR. 


y | 4 0 | 60 10 | 800 | 900 | 1000 | 1500 | 2000 
Volumes—Cubic Feet Per Minute 


| y01g"| 8” 1 A.C. 1500 | 950 625 | 530 | 470| 430 400 | 375 | 310| 290! 280] 235 
“e. 1600 | 1100 780 | 690 | 620 570, 525 | 490 465 360 | 320 


2650 | 1500 1050 | 1000 | 950 900 | 875 840 810 | 650 | 550 
2840 | 1930 1570 | 1370 | 1220 | 1110 | 1030 | 970 | 910 | 680 | 610 





2750 | 1800 1500 | 1380 | 1300 | 1250 | 1200 | 1150 | 1100 5 | 950 | 800 
2880 | 2280 1960 | 1770 1630 | 1530 | 1460 | 1390 | 1340 | 1260 | 1140 | 1060 


eenaeiae, evi iin meena Pe Scebe aie aoe) (cia cee! (aioe ook Meme eee ues 


2150 | 1960 | 1790 | 1630 | 1520 | 1420 < 1260 1200 | 980 860 
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JEFFREY 


EQUIPMENT for 
MECHANIZED MINING | 


| 








LOADERS 
CONVEYORS 
LOCOMOTIVES 
DRILLS 
CUTTERS 


CRUSHERS 
SCREENS 
RENEWAL PARTS 





BELOW 4nnD ABOVE GROUND 
rrom FACE TO RAILROAD CAR | 






















MAINTENANCE HINTS 
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BEARINGS 


Flush out beari 
; earings with oil once ev i 
eep all bolts tight. ane 





PAINTING 
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THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURI 
h Street, Columbus, Qhio 


912-99 North Fourt 
Chicago Denver 
Harlan New York 

philadelphia Salt Lake City 


Sales Offices: Baltimore 
Birmingham Clevelan 
Cincinnati Houston 
Huntington pittsburs 
Beckley, Scranton 
mm [- 


: , : Boston 
Buffalo Detroit 
pittsburgh Birmingham boson 
St. Louis 


Service Stations: 
Harlan, Ky- 
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-WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO. | 


1001-19 Irving Avenue, Ridgewood, Queens, L. |., N. Y. 


yt Strip coal mines using Walter Tractor 


Trucks prove you can meet war volume 
in spite of stringencies. With fewer trucks, fewer 
drivers, less repair work and less fuel, they haul 


greater tonnage than when ordinary highway 
haulers are employed. 


Walter Tractor Trucks are hauling up to 50 ton 
payloads over slippery, twisting roads...through 


soft dirt, sand, muck...up steep grades...in any 
weather. Because of their exclusive 4 Point 


Positive Drive, Walter Tractor Trucks combine 


the power and traction of a tractor, with the 
speed of a truck. 


| Haul Greater Tonnage with Fewer Trucks! 


Full power of the 175 h.p. Diesel Motor is trans- 
mitted to FOUR driving wheels, through three 
patented Automatic Lock Differentials which 
proportion the power to each wheel according 
to its traction at any instant. Walter Tractor 
Type Transmission gives a choice of 6 speeds 
forward and 2 reverse, through one gear lever. 
Scientifically distributed weight, short wheel- 


base and power brakes provide safe, easy 
handling under all conditions. 


You need more tonnage. Walter Tractor Trucks 


provide it. Let's get together. Write today for 
the complete story. 
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jow to prepare for 


after-the-war 
competition 


the war 
has taught fuel users 
the advantages of 


MECHANICALLY 
PREPARED COAL 


Better preparation is the answer. Fuel users 
will insist upon properly cleaned coal. Mines 
equipped to deliver mechanically cleaned sizes 
--.in other words “prescription coal” to 
meet certain specific requirements . . . will find 
a ready market now and retain that market 
in peacetime. 

From Alaska to South America, preparation 
plants designed, erected, and equipped by 
MCNally Pittsburg are in a position to furnish 
mechanically washed coal in all marketable 
sizes. Now is the time to start planning. Our 
engineers will gladly go over your property 
with you, and from a preliminary survey sub- 
mit suggestions on how you can meet after-— 
the-war competition. 


Increased T. P. H. Possible Now 


If you have a preparation plant in operation 
now and need additional capacity, some units 
of equipment are available with proper pri- 
ority. MNally Pittsburg Mfg. Corp., Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Caixa Postal 
1310, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 





MCNALLY-NORTON WASHER > 


M°NALLY-VISSAC DRYER 


























1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER ¢ NEW YORK 


UNITED ST 
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RORDINARY WIRE 





4 TRUCKS RELEASED FOR 
OTHER MATERIEL TRANSPORT 


Every day our Armed Forces are in the field, 
distances from base to front lengthen... 
problems of transportation increase...every 
cubic foot of space that can be saved for the 
S.O.S. is vital. 

U. S. Laytex Assault Wire requires only */s 
the space in transport of ordinary. communica- 
tions wtre. 

In the unique Laytex Process, the com- 
pounded, purified latex is applied to the 
electrical conductor by dipping. Conductors 
are perfectly centered and the weight of the 
insulation and the diameter of the insulated 
conductor are kept at the minimum. 


Lightweight and small bulk are only two 
advantages of U.S. Laytex Assault Wire. It 
resists concussion and a wide range of tem- 
perature changes. Laytex is waterproof and 
extremely flexible. 

Laytex Assault Wire weighs less than 30 
Ibs. per mile...a mighty important feature 
when menare marching with full equipment. 
It has a talking distance of five miles and a 
breaking strength of 50 lbs. per conductor. 


RUBBER COMPANY 
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» Save lime 





For larger motors, 
these 2300-volt start- 
ers combine EJ-2 cur- 
at-limi i : : 
ear om equipment for high: 
contactor in a pro- i starters i voltage, mine-hoist 
tective, metal cubicle. like this save instal- control 1s typical of 
Side by side, they lation wiring time. assemblies On which 
form a unit control Our past experience G-E Engineers can 
board with conven- in supplying them to help you save time 
: : other mines is a fac- by making greatest 

tor in reducing lay= possible use of stand- 

out time. ard available units. 


This group-assembled 


G-E combination 
magnetic switches in 
standard enclosures 
are quickly available 
for war-essential jobs. 
They have proved 
highly popular at coal 
preparation plants. 
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i |SPECIAL NEEDS of 
IICOAL PREPARATION with 
AISTANDARD G-E CONTROL 





Are you looking for a way to 
simplify the planning and speed 
up the installation of electric 
control at coal preparation 
plants? Do you want motor 
starters that are especially suit- 
able for coal-plant service, yet 
avoiding delays for special engi- 
neering? 

Here are the reasons why G.E. 
can help you unusually well: 


1. We have an exceptionally 
wide range of standard starters 
and control units—furnished in 


dust-tight, water-tight, or “‘per- 
missible’’ enclosures, as well as 


in construc- 


general-purpose 





Standard G-E air circuit breaker, 
installed underground for protection 
of mine trolleys at cross-entries 
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GENERA 


Typical benchboard for controlling 
starting and stopping operations 


tion. Almost any coal-field re- 
quirement can be met “right out 
of the catalog,”’ saving the time 
demanded by special designs. 


2. G.E. has pioneered in de- 
veloping self-contained combi- 
nation motor-starters and cubi- 
cle-type control assemblies that 
are “‘set to go” once external 
connections. are made. These 
units facilitate layout and save 
time in wiring. 

3. G-E Engineers have “on 
tap”’ a broad fund of experience 
in applying the right control 
unit to the job. They’ll help you 


plan an integral motor-control 
system for the entire prepara- 
tion plant—a system that “‘goes 
together” easily and saves on 
maintenance. 


Underground, too, you’ll find 
that G.E. has control equipment 
that can simplify and speed up 
the installation job, such as our 
new “Class BM?”’  explosion- 
proof controllers. Better get in 
touch with your G-E represent- 
ative today. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

















..- this enclosed a-c magnetic 


controller (Class “’BM’’) 


is rated as permissible 
for gassy mines, having 
passed Bureau of Mines 
tests. Available in a 
wide range of sizes, it is 
finding important ap- 
plications as a result of 
the increasing use of 
a-c underground. 
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Keeping Peaks Down. 


When haulage units are pow- 
ered by alkaline batteries it isn’t 
necessary to add the haulage 
load to the hoisting load—the 
battery charging.can be done at 
off-peak hours. This means a 
lower maximum demand and a 
higher utilization of existing 
distribution lines. 


Lean Horses are Popular. 

‘‘Give me a lean horse for a 
long race,’ was never truer than 
when applied to gathering and 
tramming. While Edison Alka- 
line Batteries weigh the least, 
they are also the strongest and 
last the longest. This is not a 
claim. It is a matter of electro- 
chemical principle and structural 
design. Edison Batteries are the 
only alkaline batteries made in 
the U. S. A. 


Maintenance Simplified. 
Untrained men can do a lot 
of damage just “‘learning how.”’ 
With alkaline batteries, main- 
tenance runs the least risk—they 
have even been charged in re- 
verse. And, they are as rugged 
physically as they are electric- 
ally—because they are built of 
steel. In few services do batteries 
take as much punishment as in 
mines—reason in itself for pre- 
ferring steel construction. 


Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
WEST ORANGE, N. J. 





The man in the factory is at the 
mercy of the man in the mine. If 
the critical materials don’t come 
through—neither do the tanks and 
guns. But the industries and mines 
have an ally in common. The vital 
material-handling systems of in- 
dustry are the battery industrial 
trucks; more than 50% are pow- 
ered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. 


Vital to transportation in mines are 
the locomotives and shuttle cars— 
where again the alkaline battery is 
proving its worth in getting the war 


production through. Thomas A. 
Edison, when he invented the alka- 
line storage battery, contributed 
more to winning World War II 
than even he could have guessed. 


Yes, alkaline batteries are the most 
dependable portable power the 
world has ever known. Electrically, 
chemically, structurally, they are 
made to order for today’s stringent 
demands. Dependability is the rea- 
son for their success in mines, on 


railroads, throughout industry and 
aboard ship. 


MINING NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edwon. 


Olkaline BATTERIES 
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The trend of modern machinery design is 
towards greater use of built-in rolled shell 
shaftless type electric motors. 


Direct motor drive of different operating parts 
of a machine permits the application of motors 
with exactly the proper electrical character- 
istics for each drive. This eliminates costly and 
complicated mechanical transmission of power 
from one part of the machine to another. 


A wide range of electrical characteristics and 
dimensions for each horsepower rating—permits 
a greater Flexibility in designing machinery. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 





os Loos 7 a 
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For over 40 years we have been working hand 
in hand with machinery designers—helping to 
make good machinery better—by the proper 
application of the proper motors. 


We earnestly solicit your inquiry on your very 
next electric motor requirement—and assure 
you that your needs will receive our most 
prompt and careful attention in every way. 


A copy of our Bulletin No. 516C, describing 
shaftless motors and their application will be 
cheerfully sent upon your request. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Shaft and Borehole Cables 
are Your First Line of 
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Salvage 


FOR NEW INSTALLATIONS: 


The selection of the proper type of cable to install for a specific 
application is important. For example, it is not always necessary 
to use heavy and costly lead-sheathed power cables for suspension 
in boreholes and shafts. Hazard Mine Power Cable is light in weight 
and at the same time very sturdy. They are much easier to handle. 
The design differs in that a fibrous or impervious jacket is substi- 
tuted for the lead sheath. They are moisture-resisting, tough, long 
lasting and unaffected by mine acids. Two types of finish are ordi- 
narily recommended, Spiralweave and Steel Armor. The former 
has a heavy “firehose” covering of cotton cord, woven tightly over 
the taped rubber sheath and thoroughly saturated with weather- 
proof compound and finished with flake mica. The latter type (Steel 
Armor) has a cushioning layer of asphalted jute placed over the 
taped rubber jacket, a full layer of galvanized steel armor wires and 
an outer layer of asphalted jute. This type is recommended where 
extra mechanical protection or suspension strength is necessary. 


FOR EXISTING INSTALLATIONS: 


To assure an uninterrupted power supply for mining operations, 
shaft and borehole power cables should be well maintained and 
adequately protected. For example, they should be protected from 
sabotage or damage by the use of concealed secondary supports. 
We do not recommend squeeze type grips for permanent supports 
as they may crush the cable. We do suggest the methods described 
on pages 24 and 25 Hazard Catalog “Electrical Cables for Mining 
Use”. In addition to the usual fencing-off precautions, a few sug- 
gested wartime secondary emergency measures to prevent cable 
from dropping down shafts or boreholes are illustrated. 

Hazard engineers are experts in the selection and protection of 
mining cables for all applications. Why not consult them? 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pa. « Offices in Principal Cities 


ty HAZARD \ 


Electrical Cables for Every Mining Use 


Your Scrap — Buy U. S. War Bonds as 


















One of the several 
types of Vulcan Lo- 
comotives recently 
furnished to differ- 
ent departments of 
the U.S. Army and 
Navy. 
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"IRON HORSES" for the S. O. S. 


America is proud of her planes, tanks and 
other front-line fighting units —now blazing 
through to victory on so many far-flung battle 
fronts. For them, and for the brave men who 
operate them, all free people must be eternally 


grateful. 


Total victory depends equally, however, upon 
our SERVICE OF SUPPLY and its ability to 
transport a tremendous tonnage of food, muni- 
tions, and countless other materials from landing 
ports to advanced bases. For hauling these 


heavy loads, behind the fighting lines, steam 


locomotives are still supreme and are being 


utilized as extensively as possible. 


Many Vulcan locomotives have already been 
delivered to the Allied armed forces and we 
are working at top speed to furnish more. Gov- 
ernment authorities realize, however, that coal 
and ore production must be maintained and are 
still permitting us to supply mining companies 
with a limited amount of urgently-needed equip: 
ment. Inquiries which come within this scope 
are cordially invited and will receive immediate 
attention from our experienced engineering 


executives. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


WILKES-BARRE e PENNA. 





Steam Locomotives Heavy-Duty Electric Hoists 
Steam Hoisting Engines 
Self-Contained Hoists 
Scraper Hoists 
Car-Spotting Hoists 

Room Hoists 


Electric Locomotives 
Diesel Locomotives 
geared and electric drive 
Gasoline Locomotives 
geared and electric drive 















Shaking-Chute Conveyors 


New York Office e 50 Church St 













Load-Carrying Larries 
Rotary Kilns, Coolers and Drye 
Improved Vertical Kilns 
Quick-Lime Hydrators 

Ball, Rod and Tube Mills 
Roasters, Calciners, Retorts, ¢@ 


Chain Conveyors 

Sheaves, Pulleys, etc. 

Cages, Skips, Gunboats 
Coal-Preparation Equipment 
Iron and Steel Castings 
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If you want your wire rope to last 


1 DON'T FORGET LUBRICATION! 
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j ACK of proper lubrication is one of the most frequent causes 
of premature wire rope failure. Yet lubrication is such 
a simple means of extending rope life that it seems incredible 


that rope users ever overlook it. But they do. 


Every U-S-S American Tiger Brand Wire Rope comes to 
you from the factory, properly lubricated and ready for serv- 
ice. But factory lubrication, no matter how efficient, will not 
last the life of the rope. Field lubrication at regular intervals 


is absolutely essential. Wire Rope is a ma- 
chine, composed of many working parts. 
It requires lubrication to reduce frictional 
wear. 

Use a well-tested lubricant like Tiger- 
Lube which has been developed through 
years of study and research. Be sure that the 
rope surface is clean and that the lubricant 
is applied uniformly and thoroughly. 

Lubrication is insurance against corro- 
sion and is the safest way to prevent exces- 
sive internal and external rope wear. Lubri- 
cation will materially assist in controlling 
the wear on sheaves and drums and in pro- 
longing rope life, resulting in increased 
operating efficiency. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
IT’S FREE! 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


San Francisco 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY USS) 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


For Anthracite Service: Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


COAL AGE - 
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A LETTER FROM A MINE Ses 


SUPERINTENDENT ; 
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LOCOMOTIVE 
HEADLIGHTS 
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GREATER SAFETY 
AND FASTER 
HAULAGE SCHEDULES 


Give More Light 


This letter opposite is typical of those we receivé 
from mining men who have installed our TWI 
LITE System of mine locomotive headlighting. 


For good reasons: Motormen can see clear] 
what is ahead of them on the track and in thé 
haulage way. There are fewer accidents, an 
less injuries to men (with man-hours on the joj 
precious these days). There are fewer derail 
ments and damaged cars. (You can't afford manj 
mishaps now.) And—the TWINLITES stay i 
service longer, with fewer renewals. 


All these betterments are important in Wartimes 
when men and equipment are both scarce, an¢ 
every ton of coal is needed in the War effort. 


TWINLITES are NOT simply 
double headlights 


It is a system of lighting, with special built batteries, whi 
take power from the trolley, and continue to give light whe 
the trolley slips the wire. Its economy charging circuit mak 
possible the lighting of two lamps by taking no more pow? 
than if ONE were burned. 

It uses twin Sealed Beam, two-filament lamps, built for ' 
by GENERAL ELECTRIC, with two spare filaments in reservé 
as only one filament is used at a time. The batteries supp! 
constant voltage, despite variations in the trolley voltage. 
TWINLITE pays big dividends in SAFETY as well as increa 
ing HAULAGE SPEEDS and PRODUCTION. 


Write for the full descriptive data. 


W. M. HALES COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Replacement Parts for 


COAL CUTTING MACHINES 


Chicago Office 


605 W. 116th STREET 
Telephone — Pullman 1595 


LOCOMOTIVES 


MINE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


LOADING MACHINES 


Factory 


DANVILLE, ILL. 
Telephone — Main 2398 
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CLEANLINESS A PART OF 
BATTERY MAINTENANCE 








One of a series of service suggestions for 
users of motive power batteries. 


> Keep the top of your battery clean. 
Before adding water or taking out a 
vent cap for any purpose, brush off 
the top of the battery with a whisk- 
broom or rough cloth. It doesn’t 
matter what kind of a job your 
battery has to do; it needs this at- 
tention constantly. Of course, if the 
battery is standing or moving in a 
locality which is exceptionally dirty, 
it is even more important to make 
sure there is no dirt on top of the 
battery before a vent plug is removed. 





Foreign bodies resting around the 
battery, inside the top of a battery 
box or even from a higher tier of 
cells (in the case of a stationary 
installation) have been known to 
dislodge and fall into an open cell. 
When this occurs, it is often not 
noticed, and as a result no precau- 
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‘WI ; \ UAL SERVICE tionary steps are taken to ascertain 
> , whether or not the foreign body was 
lear] of such a nature as to harm the cell 


through mechanical or chemical 
means. Certain small sharp objects 
can cut separators, while iron and 
many other metals set up a third 


"= ~6©6, GOULD DELIVERS 
excl Unfatling Battery Serice 











man} electrode, = reduces output and 
i P shortens life. 
3 @ Use Gould service to solve your storage : 
battery problems. Merely contact the nearest | hear mee- ver the top as a: heneny 
times . Y | before inspecting the level of elec- 
_ Gould office or factory—they are to be found | trolyte will serve two purposes. It 
>, an Y Y : | troy purp , 
. . e eae FP SS | , » 
ort. in all principal cities—and a Gould field engi- Ne aaa be sic emp A es 
odies and wi Oo minimi 1 
neer will be on the job within a few hours. Specify GOULD KATHANODE effect of power loss through dust 
/ ; : The original spun gloss and moisture acting as a conductor 
This man is a battery expert. He can make an battery tested by twenty hetween terminals 
-the- i rs’ of actual service. | . 
a on-the-spot analysis of your battery problems yea : | Amouhies eeod tuatstemence pene 
eo and requirements. Behind him are the eight RATED CONSERVATIVELY tice is to wipe the battery top about 
- powe Gould factories, strategically located throughout Goulds will equal or exceed | Once a month with a weak solution 
' . Eide! in capacity any battery of of household ammonia... say one 
i the United States to assure quick deliveries of new comparable size and cell part ammonia to four of water. 
reserva installations, necessary repairs and maintenance. — | Then wipe off again with clean water. 
suppl | After this is done remove all con- 





i nectors and burnish the terminal 


incred GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION, DEPEW, NEW YORK | posts and other points of contact. 


Builders of industrial batteries for every application. Sales and service offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. | Before reassemblin g give these parts 
Factories at Depew, N. Y., North Bergen, N. J., Dallas, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Paul, Lecvenworth, Los Angeles 2 thin coating of vaseline or some 
: other non-oxidizing grease. 





We would like you to know the 
Gould men who will take care of 
your industrial storage battery re- 
quirements. 


mepp> FOR EXCELLENCE IN STORAGE BATTERY PRODUCTION AT DEPEW PLANT 


Headquartering in Chicago, and serving a 
number of Mid-west States, are E. Kopper, 
Sales Manager, W. D. Thomas and M. E. 
McCall. Their address is 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


: Reaching somewhat farther afield you will 
S ° /898 § find M. Brackney at 2014 Market St., Denver, 
nce THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS Colo., and A. B. Ashton at E. 1200 First 


National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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FRED WALT CO. Cuts Entire 1 
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qhickne*® of Merache® @ Fred Walt operates 
“ a small mine at Emory 
Gap, Tennessee. In 
October 1941, he bought 
a Sullivan 5-B-1 coal cutter which he put to work 
in his mine, cutting all his coal. At that time he 
had plenty of manpower so he was able to mine 
an average of 125 toms daily which the 5-B-1 
cut in about 7 hours’ time. Now that the man- 
power shortage has reduced his daily output to 
about 75 tons the 5-B-1 cuts it in 4 to 5 hours. 
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Mr. Walt says he is enthusiastic about his 5-B-1 
because its “10 horses” will cut any coal, it 
completely cleans its 2%" kerf, and permits him 
to shoot his coal so that where he used to get 
only 30% of six inch block, he now gets more 
than 50% in this profitable size. Because of the 
5-B-1’s totally enclosed design and splash lubri- 
cation he has changed oil only 4 times (less 
than he uses on his own automobile) and has 
purchased only 4 feed ropes (160 feet of 2" rope) 
and a few cutter bits. His total expenditure for 
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SULLIVAN 


design of Sullivan machines whether in the 
5-B-1, 7B, 7Au or 11B class. Now with vital 


oil, maintenance and parts for 12,000 tons of 
cutting has been $12.75, or little more than one- 





tenth (1/10th) of one penny per ton. 

This performance record is typical of’ reports 
from users of Sullivan coal-mining equip- 
ment...reports that are making Sullivan known 
everywhere as “the equipment that stays 
We believe these 


records reflect only one thing... the 


underground longer.” 


quality of materials and workmanship 


and the intensely practical working 





materials for replacements and repairs so scarce, 
why don’t you learn more about the Sullivan 


line of speedy, long-lived and low-cost coal 


cutters? Write your nearest branch office today. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY, 


‘Michigan City, Indiana. 


Dundas, Ontario. 








In Canada: 
Canadian Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd., 





























































































































for anthracite and bituminous deep mines 
are new in formulae. There is no inter- 
mediate magazine storage: the powder 
coming directly from our manufacturing 
plant to your mine. This means better ex- 


ecution, less explosives used, and better 
fumes. 


SUM-ITC oe cco 


mine powders designed and manufactured for 
the shooting of overburden in anthracite or bi- 
tuminous strip mines. This series of powders is 
not for quarry work but strip mining only. Strip 
mines in Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia have found this SLIM- 
ITE series to be unequaled. 





era are 


Warn the overburden is lime rock or 
sand rock, shale or slate, or clay, or any com- 
bination thereof, or whether the holes are wet 


or dry, there is a SLIM-ITE powder that will do 
the job better and cheaper. 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 


Eldred, McKean County 
Pennsylvania 


NOT LIVING ON OUR REPUTATION 
BUT BUILDING IT 
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@ Right now, in mines throughout the U. S., the BOWDIL 
Cutter Bar is routing excessive coal cutting costs and 
speeding operations . . . proving in use that it is the 
logical choice for maximum coal cutting efficiency. 


Its thin, compact design reduces power requirements, 
cuts a thinner kerf... produces more coal and less “bug- 
dust.” The Z-bar construction affords greater strength 
and rigidity than ever before obtainable ... body sec- 
tions are drop-forged steel, built to distribute, rather 
than concentrate stresses . . . chain connections are 
large, positive . .. kinking tendencies have been elimi- 
nated. 


These facts lead to one conclusion ... the BOWDIL 
Cutter Bar and Chain should be your choice. Let it 
demonstate, in your operations, that it can’t be beat for 
strength, economy and performance. A letter to 
BOWDIL, along with specifications, will bring complete 
details ... write today! 
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' Says the slim young man 
on the flying trapeze 
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BOWDIL 


CUTTER BAR AND CHAIN 


















CONSERVE 
YOUR CABLES 


Wire rope is precious now! Take 


proper care of what you have! 


For the Dirty Johs 
...and the Delicate- 


The operator throws in his clutch, and the 
almost empty power-winch begins to wind layer 
upon layer of steel cable as the laden cars are drawn 
up through the mine mouth . . . Emptied, the 
clattering cars start the run down the long slope, 
dragging cable from the winch drum... Trip after 
trip, ton after ton, day after day, the hauling goes 
on because the nation needs coal as never before! 

Coal mining is hard on men and machines... 
and only steel cable fabricated to exact specifications 
for this specific service can stand the demand for 
varied performance, speed, safety and continuous 
operation . . . always under tension, wound and 
unwound, exposed to dust, dirt, damp, wet and 
cold, changing temperature, constant abrasion and 
strain . . . subject to the widest variety of abuse of 
any equipment . . . keeping in service with a mini 
mum of care and replacement . . . And in coal 
mines, as well as in steel mills, oil fields, ship yards 
and aircraft plants, wherever the service require 
ments are severest . . . you'll find wire rope by 
Rochester, working for war and peace. 

Now restricted to government services and high 
priority industries, Rochester Rope is not available 
for ordinary requirements today. But tomorrow, 
for the best in wire rope, remember the name! 


ROCHESTER 


JAMAICA, NEW YORK ° 





Cable conservation will be treated technically 
in another advertisement, soon. 
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It’s amazing how so few 
modern S-D 1-2-3 “‘Auto- 
matics” can completely 


cure such a problem. 





No piece of mining equipment is more 
* essential to maximum production than 
the modern mine car. And, no other mine 
car can equal the production efficiency of 
the new S-D 1-2-3 “Automatic”, because 
this modern car embodies operating feat- 
ures that no other car has. 


Never before has maximum production, 
conservation of man power, and low op- 
erating costs been so vital in mining. Never 
before have the advantages of the S-D 
1-2-3 “Automatic” been so essential in 
meeting all three of these requirements. 
Maximum production, because of its faster 
system of operation—fast automatic dump- 
ing while in motion—no manual labor re- 
quired, easier rolling, longer trains of cars, 
and fewer trips. All of these, along with 
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« If Your Mine Cars Resemble These— 





—you’ve got a Produc- 
tion’ Bottleneck that’s 


costing you plenty. 
































savings in electric power, maintenance, and 
investment, contribute to lowest cost of 


operation. 


To see S-D 1-2-3 ‘“‘Automatics” in opera- 


tion is the sure way to learn quickly why 
so many leading mines are changing over 
to them. You will discover too, why we 
are willing to rent S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” 
to you on such a liberal basis that your 
savings will more than pay the rentals. 


Your investigation will prove our claims 
of performance for these cars. Why put up 
with old, obsolete mine cars now, when 
you can get S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” so 
easily—when the need for them is so great. 
Our engineers will cooperate with you 
completely. 


i Sanford Day Iron Works, woxviis, rennessee 
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When you've got a “Bee-Zee” long-life, round- 
rod coal preparation screen in your plant, 
you can forget screen maintenance for a good 
long time. 


For example, just examine these money-saving 
long-life features — 


“Bee-Zee” screens are rugged, all-welded 
construction. 


PE Long, heavy-duty tie rods provide ample 
sturdy support. 


aS Extra-hard, wear-resisting alloy rods stand 


up longer. 


Positive accuracy in screen openings is 
assured by precision manufacturing ma- 
chines in “Bee-Zee” factory. 


SRE Frames are custom-built to fit all types 

of equipment. 
“Bee-Zee” screens get their long life and 
lower upkeep from round-rod design. Open- 
ings between the rods remain accurately 


spaced longer, thus increasing the life span 
of the screen’s efficiency. 


Write, without obligation, for our new catalog 
giving facts on the “Bee-Zee” line of screens. 
A free copy will be mailed to you right away. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Proved Long Life 
In Leading Coal 
Plants Everywhere 
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HAZLETON 
Portable 








Drag it to a wet spot that threatens to flood the track, 
Write for Price and let it go to work. The pump has no stuffing box and 
and Description requires no special attention. 


Bulletin A heavy reinforced guard protects the motor, and serves 
as a skid, as shown in the smaller photograph. 


This HAZLETON Portable is built of bronze and chrome 
steel. Its main bearing is of lignum vitae, lubricated by 
circulating water. 


3/4, HP motor, AC or DC. 70 GPM against 30-ft. head, 
at 1750 RPM. Pump may be placed on a raft, if motor is 
in danger of being submerged. 


BARRETT HAENTJENS & CO. 


Manufacturers of Drainage Equipment for — 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 


Main Office and Works — Hazleton, Penna. 
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Careful operators ! w how to get the last ounce of work out of a wire 
line. But nowadays : any inexperienced operators are on the job, and 
this means superinte dents must take pains to train and supervise. 
To help superintende nts, foremen, and operators get the most serv- 
ice out of their wire rop ' between replacement, Hazard has prepared 
a constructive 80-page jmecket-sized manual entitled “ow do Keep 
Your Wire Rope Work g.’’ This booklet is not an advertisement. 


It does not contain a singlé ade name. But it’s packed with practical 


ideas and basic information pf value to all who work with wire rope, 


experienced men as well as if™kperienced. Write for your copy today. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver Worth, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Fragig@$co, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLEJCOMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT i 
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MOVING A MOUNTAIN 
TO #Z£Z0 A WAR 


IGHT NOW—today—American 
men and equipment are per- 
forming miracles. Even the task of 
moving mountains has become 
more fact than fancy. 


In the huge open pits which 
ho'd the critical minerals we need 
for Victory, you'll hear the inces- 
sant hum of motors as big P&H 
Electric Shovels keep up their 
steady digging rhythm — wresting 
tav materials from the earth to 
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feed war's enormous appetite. 


Dreams which began almost 
60 years ago are today realities 
that are serving America in her 
time of need—in mining, in in- 
dustry, in construction work of 
many kinds. They are the dreams 
that made P&H a leader in ap- 
plying electrical power to the 
movement of heavy loads —to 
save human labor and help create 
a better world. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Electric Cranes ¢ Electric Hoists * Arc Welders 
Excavators * Welding Electrodes 





If It's a TOUGH Loading Problem— : 
-you need a WHALEY-AUTOMAT! | — 


Probably never before have loading Watch the mines that use two or three 


machines had to take the continuous types of machines . . . you'll find the “‘Auto- 
punishment equal to that required of them mat” on the toughest jobs in the mine. Why 
today. It’s a time when the stamina and is it? Ask the face boss, or the section 
ruggedness of a loading machine is on the foreman, or the mine foreman. They’ll all 
spot... tests that prove its ability to take tell you it’s because the ‘‘Whaley-Automat” 
the punching. can take it. It’s built that way ... for three 


; shifts, six day operation. 
Breakdowns, always expensive, are ca- 


lamities today. To build a machine, so 
smooth in its operation, yet so rugged in its up falls, loading out rooms or pulling pil- 


construction, to be virtually free from lars, you can depend on the ‘“Whaley-Auto- 
breakdowns, under reasonable care, has mat” to give you that extra yardage or 


been our job exclusively for over 35 years. maximum tonnage you demand of a loading 
machine today. 


Whether you are driving entries, cleaning 


If your loading problem is TOUGH—you 
need the “WHALEY AUTOMAT”. Write for 
complete details to Myers-Whaley Co., 163 
Proctor Addn., Knoxville, Tennessce. 





Mechanical Loaders 


Exclusively For Over 


3.3 Years 
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"| “THE NON-EXPLOSIVE MINING METHOD” 


















@ Fires seldom get beyond the _ 
incipient stage in CARDOX-equipped 
mines because tubes of CO2—one of 
the best fire extinguishing mediums | 
—are always near at hand to smother — aA 
the flames and cool the hazard below © - 
the combustion point. 


This inert gas...which spreads 
rapidly and uniformly, even against 
a strong draft... penetrates where 
neither water nor rock dust can reach. ~ 
It is a non-conductor of electricity 
and does not wet or otherwise dam- — 
age motors or machines with which 
it comes.in contact. is 


Proof that CARDOX is valued for — 
its fire fighting efficiency, as well as — 
for its advantages in reducing other — 
mining hazards and holding down 
operating costs, is demonstrated by 
the fact that throughout CARDOX- 
equipped mines placards are posted 
which read “IN CASE OF FIRE USE 
CARDOX.” 
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illustrations show a CARDOX Tube being 
~ used to extinguish an incipient electrical fire, 
and o rack of CARDOX Tubes “earmarked” 
for breaking coal or fire fighting duty. 
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Joy low vein Shuttle Car 
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Joy 11-BU Loader and four-wheel drive Shuttle Car 
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Joy 14-BU Loader 











Conqueror prepare 


|. for oblivion 
















































ITIZEN and warrior, you know 
C that the defenses your unwilling 
hands are building will not save the 
self-styled “conquerors” of Greece. 


SAUC 


Who has ever conquered Greece and 





held it enslaved? History answers in THE 

- x Ss special 

tones of thunder: ‘None! _— 

ators 1 

Soon, that thunder will be real when ® Worker 

your allies come to join you with q lherefc 

massed planes and tanks and guns to has to 

3 : ; interest 
drive the last Nazi barbarian headlong lattes 

© s 

from your soil. Until that day, hold @ cuarant 
your strongest defense — the resolve to This 
be free! [his is 

pass any 

The vast armaments that are on ‘at ti 

their way have their beginnings in free soup ii 

America deep in pit, mine and quar- properti 

ry where strong men set even stronger ak! , 
; ; ; groun 

forces at work —using Ensign-Bickford “a a 

Safety Fuse and Primacord - Bickford made cl 
Detonating Fuse to make pounds of against 
; ‘hol 

explosive blast out tons of coal and I tl 

; Yet the 

useful ores! io whan 

Yes... Victory begins underground! ind the 

F-S Some 
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TO THE OPERATING, TECHNICAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS OF THE COAL-MINING 





INDUSTRY 





JUNE 1943 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 


THE PRESENT administration has never been 
especially sympathetic with the problems of coal oper- 
ators in dealing with the leadership of the United Mine 
Workers. In fact, past events support a contrary view. 
lherefore, what the administration will do now that it 
has to deal with this leadership will be a matter of great 
interest to coal men. One thing that developments have 
shown is that government seizure of the mines is no 
guarantee against a work stoppage. 

This seizure, in fact, still has an air of unreality about it. 
[his is not to say that the seizure wasn’t real enough to 
pass any test. Rather, it is a result of reflection on the fact 
that the administration, meeting with defiance from one 
group in coal mining, reacted by taking control over its 
properties away from the other. 

The action was justified by the administration on the 
gound that it would insure uninterrupted production of 
coal. How it would accomplish this objective was not 
made clear. The most serious charge that could be laid 
against the operators was that they were trying to help 
hold the line” in accordance with the President’s orders. 
Yet they were penalized and the miners were left free to 
(0 what they would to force concessions from the operators 
nd the government. 

Some action of this nature was being talked about 
when this editorial was written, but sheer logic compels 
sking this question: “Why, if the operators’ properties 

1 be taken over when they were doing no more than 
tying to help ‘hold the line,’ should it not be equally 
casonable to take over the miners?’ Surely, one group is 
0 less subject to the public interest than the other. 


WAS THE LINE HELD? 


LE DECISION of the National War Labor Board 
ithe Appalachian case was cclipsed somewhat, of course, 
bv later developments, but it still has its interesting implica- 
ions, including the statement that any agreement on 
portal-to-portal “must be genuinely related to the portal- 
‘o-portal issue.” Passing on without more than pointing 
ut that on this particular issue the Board had before it 
vidcnee that the present stand of the United Mine 
Workers is directly contrary to that they took no farther 
ick than 1940, some perhaps uncharitable observers 





might ask if the entire decision was “genuinely and 
reasonably” related to present stabilization policies. 

True, the Board rejected the miners’ demands for a flat 
$2 per day wage rise on the ground that it violated the 
Little Steel formula. But then it turned around and started 
handing out concessions in other directions which, if finally 
embodied in the wage contracts, can mean nothing but 
major increases in wages and, even more, a major rise in 
the cost of coal. 

Regardless of arguments to the contrary, two facts stand 
out. One is that present wage scales make possible weekly 
and annual earnings among the highest in industry. The 
other is that the concessions directed by WLB, and others 
for which its tacit support might be inferred, mean an 
increase of not less than $300,000,000 in the cost of coal 
at the present rate of production, if adopted on the basis 
of latest information. 

The people of the United States will have to pay this 
cost one way or another, in spite of the fact that govern- 
ment policy is supposed to prevent slapping such increases 
on an already inflated economy. Then there is the future. 
No one denies the miner’s right to good wages, but it 
also should not be forgotten—by both union representatives 
and government agencies—that unwise or ill-considered 
increases forced on coal will make it much more difficult 
for the industry to render the service required of it now 
and in the future. 


AS TRUE AS EVER 


INVESTIGATION of company stores has brought out 
some widely varying statements. On the one hand, an 
OPA man is reported to have talked as if every company 
store was beyond the pale. On the other, Carl Levin, 
reporting on his own survey in Pennsylvania in the May 
26 New York Herald Tribune, writes that these establish- 
ments offer a service as good as or better than independent 
stores. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions to the rule, but it 
can be stated bluntly that the vast majority of coal-company 
stores are well run. Where there are exceptions, prompt 
remedial action is indicated from a purely business stand- 
point, if no other. Furthermore, the industry should be on 
guard against the creation of false impressions by those 
unfamiliar with actual conditions and should take positive 
action to get the facts before the public. 



































































RECENT EVENTS have brought 
Harold L. Ickes to the public notice 
in a strange new guise. ‘T’he peppery 
Secretary of the Interior used to make 
the headlines through rows with his 
numerous enemies. This new Ickes 
is attracting attention as a handler of 
ticklish jobs, a conciliator, a man who 
can progress in peace on occasion, al- 
though still ready to swing the big 
stick in behalf of his convictions. 

The fact that Ickes has acquired 
sO many urgent responsibilities may 
be one reason why he no longer wastes 
his energy in debate. His “duties as 
head of the Department of the In- 
terior alone are sufficient to absorb any 
surplus vitality. Under his care are 
such diverse activities as the Shaw Lily 
Gardens in the National Capital Parks 
chain, national parks elsewhere, the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration, fish and wild life, grazing on 
public lands, Indian affairs, reclama- 
tion, geology, geographical names and 
territories and island possessions. 

But it is in the broader fields of 
power, petroleum, coal and other nat- 
ural resources that Ickes’ importance 
has grown as the present administra- 
tion’s policies have gone into effect 
and as the country has intensified its 
war effort. His latest powers carry 
him far beyond the peace-time opera- 
tion of such agencies as the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines, 
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boss of U. S. natural resources. 


Coal Man Icke 


What manner of man is he? What does he believe? How does he op 


by Frederick “Jisdatle 


which are part of the Interior, De- 
partment family. His authority has 
been substantially broadened in the 
field of development and _ utilization 
of natural resources in the past ten 
years, especially in the period that 
swept the United States into World 
War II and in the hectic times that 
have followed. Consequently, his 
record, convictions and manner of do- 
ing business become of increasing con- 
cern to men in industries concerned 
with such resources. 

In the realm of coal, administration 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 
was turned over to the Department of 
the Interior in 1939. Late in 1941, 
Ickes was requested to serve as Solid 
Fuels Coordinator and soon after es- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


A long career in journalism has fitted 
Frederick Tisdale for the preparation of 
special features such as this study of 
Harold L. Ickes. Born in west Tennessee, 
Mr. Tisdale has worked on newspapers 
from New York to Portland, Ore.—and 
Shanghai, China—in addition to other 
journalistic experiences. He has been a 
writer of special features for Business 
Week since its establishment in 1929, and 
has contributed to the Reader's Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, Liberty and other 
national magazines. 






ate? What has he done in other industries, such as oil? To help ansy 
these questions for an industry more and more concerned with federal rec 


lation, Coal Age presents this study of Harold L. Ickes, government's No 


tablished the Office of Solid Fuels 
Coordination to promote the produc- 
tion and distribution of coal and other 
solid fuels in the defense drive. On 
May 25, 1942, by Presidential direc- 
tion, the name was changed to the 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for 
War. Finally, April 19, 1943, this 
agency became the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War with Ickes as 
administrator. In this shift, the Pres- 
ident greatly extended the Secretary's 
powers over coal mining and distri- 
bution. The climax came May 1, 
when President Roosevelt issued an 
executive order putting Secretary Ickes 
in charge of all coal mines taken over 
in behalf of the United States. His 
instructions were to get out the coal 
and the job was to last until all danger 
of a stoppage was past. 

Thus, Ickes has moved up into a 
position of supreme authority in the 
mining of coal, although it might be 
said, parenthetically, that his author- 
ity does not run to the coal miner 
Much of his present power is—at 
least theoretically—temporary, and 
the Secretary disclaims any hankering 
to exercise his emergency controls 4 
minute longer than is _ necessary. 
People close to him, who realize what 
a war load he is carrying, are certain 
he means what he says. But aside 
from these elastic temporary powels, 
developments indicate that coal muin- 
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Conservation of natural resources, 






“broadly defined to include their 


wise use,” can best be attained through proper exercise of the Federal 
Government's powers, in the opinion of Harold L. Ickes. Choosing the 
course of working with industry in some cases, Mr. Ickes has shown 
in others that he will wield a big stick to carry out his policies. 


ing will work much more closely with 
br: anches of the Interior Department 
for some time to come, which means 
that coal men will be dealing with the 
Sc cretary of some time to come also. 
Hence, the question of what this man 
Ickes is like remains one of continuing 
Importance. 


Is He Different? 


The only 
know 


thing many Americans 
about Ickes is that he has the 
‘eputation of being a sourpuss. He 
delights in this characterization, which 
he has labored valiantly to earn. In 
h recently published autobiography, 
he admits being a self-made curmud- 
geon. In fact, *he boasts of it. It is 
a mystery how this overworked official 
found time to write a $3 book. He 
confesses that it took him a long time 
ald students of the Ickes career won- 
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der if he has undergone a character 
reversal in the meantime, for the 
Ickes of today is not the fire eater of 
a few years back, a still as de- 
termined as ever 

It was by curious twists and turns 
that this fervid reformer found his 
way into the cabinet of a Democratic 
President. Ickes was born into a 
Pennsylvania Republican family in 
1874. He is descended from Germans 
who came to this country before the 
Revolution. His grandfather, who 
had 20 children, founded the town of 
Ickesburg, Pa. Harold lived in Al- 
toona until he was 16. ‘In all that 
time,” he savs, “I never saw a coal 
mine.” : 

Moving to Chicago, young Ickes 
finished a four-year high-school course 
in three years. He worked his wav 
through the University of Chicago, 


principally by night-school teaching. 
For the next few years he worked on 
newspapers—a fact that is especially 
irritating to his journalistic foes. He 
then took the law course at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was graduated with 
honors and went into practice, froin 
which he branched out into politics. 
For the next 25 years, his rasping 
voice cried out against the boodling 
that flourished in Chicago and the 
shrewd Ickes mind discovered, through 
many a maneuver and defeat, all the 
mechanics of American politics. 


How He Did It 


Ickes’ indignant and impulsive na- 
ture made him a natural disciple for 
Theodore Roosevelt. He was in the 
front rank of the Bull Moosers who 
walked out of the Republican party 
with T. R. and Hiram Johnson. The 
1932 campaign found him on the side 
of Roosevelt II. Ickes protests that 
he always wanted to serve the public 
as an appointed administrator, not as 
an elected official. ‘There is a tra- 
dition in Washington that, following 
the election of F. D. R., Ickes came 
to town seeking the job of Indian 
Commissioner and was elevated to 
cabinet membership instead. 

The Secretary denies this. He says 
he started out by wanting the job of 
Indian Commissioner out of sympathy 
for the tribes because of the injustices 
heaped upon them, but decided on his 
own that he might as well try for the 
top post—appointment as Secretary 
of the Interior would give him contro] 
over Indian affairs as well as many 
others. Hiram Johnson was offered 
the Secretaryship but declined. He 
could not urge Ickes for the post be- 
cause the President did not solicit 
suggestions. Roosevelt announced the 
final appointment out of a clear sky 
and Ickes thinks that Raymond Moley, 
the original brain-truster, may have 
been the source of the good word. 

Ickes had always been a passionate 
advocate of conservation and his new 
job put him in a position to do some- 
thing about it, as well as about carry- 
ing out some of the administration 
ideas concerning control and use of 
natural resources with which he was 
in hearty accord. In carrying out his 
policies he has stepped on many a 
toe and earned the dislike of powerful 
interests, although some, notably in 
oil, now prefer him and his methods 
of operation—at least for the present. 
But Ickes also has displayed an unex- 
pected talent for administration—a 
fact which has earned him the title 
of the best executive in the New Deal. 
It is evident that the President thinks 
he is all right, since he shunts some 
of the hardest commissions in his di- 
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Ewing Galloway 


OIL. From such activities as leas- 
ing, statistics, research, safety and 
the like, the power of the Department 
of the Interior—and its Secretary— 
over the oil industry has waxed 
mightily since Ickes took over the 
department. His official connection 
with petroleum administration began 
in 1933, the year of his accession, 
and has grown through the N.R.A., 
the Connelly Act, and his appoint- 
ment May 28, 1941, as Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for National Defense and 


later Petroleum Administrator for 
War. As a result of these develop- 
ments, the Secretary now wields 


major power over the production and 
distribution of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. 





rection. ‘loday, Secretary Ickes is one 
of the three original Roosevelt cabinet 
officers remaining. ‘The others are 
Secretary of State Hull and Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. 

Under Ickes, the Department of the 
Interior has gained power while cer- 
tain others, notably Labor and Com- 
merce have declined. But he has found 
time for important outside jobs as well. 
In July, 1933, Ickes was made head 
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of the Public Works Administration 
and in the six vears that followed he 
watched over the spending of more 
than $5,000,000,000. It would take 
a brave man to deny his claim that this 
huge sum was, in the main, honestly 
spent. P.W.A. projects included 
thousands of new and modern schools, 
municipal buildings, water and sewage 
systems, highways, dams and_ other 
permanent public fixtures. As head 


The Interior Department's responsi- 
bility for public lands and for utiliza- 
tion of natural resources in general 
naturally has led to its undertaking 
such activities as mapping, explora- 
tion for minerals, development of 
public lands, compilation of statistics 
and promotion of safety and eifi- 
ciency in the production of minerals. 
These and other activities were well 
established when Secretary Ickes 
took office in 1933. Since then he has 
strengthened the Department of the 
Interior organization for such pur- 
poses. In addition, in line with his 
conviction that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take a greater hand in 
the utilization of natural resources in 
the public interest, he has been in- 
strumental in materially broadening 
the powers of the department—and 
himself—in oil, power and coal. 
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Ewing Galloway 


of the P.W.A., Ickes directed that 
first federal low-cost housing project. 
In 1939, these activities were placed 
under the new Federal Works Agency. 


A Shrewd Party 


It seems that Mr. Ickes isn’t as 
poisonous as he is painted. He is not 
even as poisonous as he paints himse!t 
in his recent book. Between the lines 
of this confession you gather that here 
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POWER. Public power construc- 


tion and distribution have shown a 
phenomenal growth since the New 
Deal came into power and Ickes be- 
came Secretary of the Interior. Ca- 
pacity of the plants under the De- 
partment’s jurisdiction was 1,840,762 
kw. on Dec. 7, 1941. Plans call for 
an increase to 3,701,462 kw. by Dec. 
7, 1945, subject to WPB clearance of 
certain projects. Competition from 
these plants is expected to become 
much more serious after the war. 
With the seizure of the remaining pri- 
vate facilities in Puerto Rico in mind, 
along with developments in the 
United States, utilities and others, in 
the absence of any change in policy, 
anticipate an intensification of the 
government's efforts to insure mar- 
kets for its electrical output at the 
expense of private interests. 





1 shrewd party who has played up 
to his fame as a two-legged flame 
thrower because it gives him person- 
ality and publicity. It sets him apart 
from his political fellows the same way 
Veronica Lake was served by her 
floppy hair-do and W. C. Fields by 
his 50-watt nose. It is an effective 
ridemark. 

If proof is wanted that Ickes can co- 
operate as well as erupt, Ict the inter- 
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ested parties consult with the boys in 
the oil industry. ‘lime was when an 
oil man would make choking noises 
at the very mention of Ickes’ name. 
‘Today, he is Petroleum Administrator 
for War and, except for the tiffs that 
can be expected when strong interests 
and personalities meet, oil men are 
glad he’s around. ‘The industry’s ex- 
planation is that here is a new Ickes— 
as nice a fellow as you'd want to meet. 


Engineering News-Record 


COAL. The story of the Interior 


Department and coal is very similar 
to that of the department and oil, 
with the exception that Ickes—at least 
temporarily—actually is operating 
the mines in addition to his other 
powers. He got control over prices 
and marketing practices in 1939, 
when the Coal Commission was 
abolished, became Solid Fuels Co- 
ordinator in 1941 (later Solid Fuels 
Coordinator for War), and Solid Fuels 
Administrator with greatly enlarged 
powers April 19, 1943. The climax 
came when he was given the job of 
operating the nation’s coal mines on 
May 1—a task that may or may not 
last for some little time. 





And their theme song is “Stay as 
sweet as you are.” 

Ickes had been Petroleum Adminis- 
trator during N.R.A. His acts and 
statements during that dizzy interlude 
convinced many oil executives that he 
was driven by an ambition to wangle 
the government into complete control 
of the oil industry and make himself 
dictator. His harping on conservation 
of petroleum resources was considered 
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partly a sincere conviction and partly 
camouflage for what was considered 
to be his real objective. After the Blue 
Eagle was winged, the same argument 
raged over the Cole bill. 

This bill was fought over in the 
lower house of Congress in 1939-40. 
It called for U. S. control over the 
production of oil to conserve a national 
asset. Ickes was known to favor this 
bill and was suspected of intending 
to use the protection angle to bring all 
phases of the business under his domi- 
nation. The proposal finally was killed 
by an unfavorable committee report 
and the oil men quit muttering in 
their sleep. Their distrust sprang back 
to life during the famous anti-trust 
trials at Madison, Wis., in which the 
oil industry was accused by the govern- 
ment of doing the things it had been 
required to do under N.R.A. Ickes 
wasn’t charged with instigating the 
suits, but as the former oil adminis- 
trator he could have helped the com- 
panies in testimony—and he didn’t. 


He Sticks to Oil 


The industry couldn’t shake off the 
man. In May, 1941, a Presidential 
order established Ickes as Petroleum 
Coordinator for National Defense. 
There were grave problems concerning 
the lending of tankers from the East 
Coast run to Britain and assuring sup- 
plies for our own armed forces, to say 
nothing of civilians. Ickes called a 
great meeting in Washington and de- 
livered a conciliatory statement. He 
declared he was going to cooperate 
with the industry. A muttered “Tell 
it to Sweeney” from the back row ex- 
pressed the general reaction of the as- 
sembled oil men. 

But Ickes immediately began to 
prove that he meant what he had said. 
First, he broke up the country into 
five districts, 
committee for each, consulted with 
them on all subjects and accepted 
most of their recommendations. More- 
over, he appointed Ralph K. Davies, 
Standard Oil of California, as his chief 
deputy, gave him a free hand and 
called numerous industry men in to 
his Washington staff as consultants 
and assistants. 

This worked O.K. as far as it went, 
but it failed to include the top execu- 
tive and hence lacked a national view- 
point. To remedy this, Ickes, in No- 
vember, 1941, approved the Petro- 
leum Industry Council for National 
Defense, which held its first meeting 
the day after Pearl Harbor. It has 
been one big and relatively happy 
family ever since, and Ickes has as- 
sured one and all that he has no desire 
to continue the controls after the war. 
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appointed an industry 


Similarly, Ickes’ handling of coal 
matters is held by many to indicate 
that he prefers to get things done by 
working with the industry rather than 
by attempting to rule it with fury and 
tumult. But some other industries are 
inclined to view these sunny pastorals 
with envy. It is no fatherly shepherd 
that the utilities encounter when they 
bump into Public-Power Administrator 
Ickes as they did in the Hetch Hetchy 
case at San Francisco, in the Bonne- 


is charged that last summer the go 
ernment seized the private systeni 
with the needed facilities. ‘The victim 
were the Canadian-owned Puerto Ric 
Ry., Light & Power Co. and th 
Mayaguez Light, Power & Ice Ci 
Recommendations for the expropria 
tion were made by Governor Rexfor 
Guy Tugwell and Mr. Ickes. 

The entire power industry wa: 
alarmed not only by the seizure 
themselves but by the legal foundation 














ABOUT ICKES. 


Besides, I am a self-made one. 


ABOUT PUBLIC LIFE. 


statesmen. 


space at the same time. 


ABOUT OIL. 


manner. 


(Except on coal, 
eon.” 





What Tekes “(hinke 


The dictionary says that a curmudgeon is an 
“avaricious, grasping fellow; a churl.” I 


I have no patience with those men and 
women in public life who abasingly try to curry favor with news- 
papers, either because they are too cowardly to fight or because 
of a desire to build up reputations as benign, clever and humane 


ABOUT FREE ENTERPRISE. 


monopoly are mutually exclusive. Both cannot occupy the same 


I was lambasted so hard, as Petroleum Coordina- 
tor, that I cannot refrain from gloating a bit over the two pipe- 
lines from Texas to the East Coast. If these had been started when 
I urged them, a year and a half earlier, our petroleum problem 
today would not be as painful as it is. 


ABOUT COAL. The use of coal for new purposes and in ever 
greater quantities should profoundly vary our economic pattern. It 
scarcely can fail to increase the size and importance of many 


industries while creating new and powerful ones. . . 
the markets of burdensome practices and through cooperative 
effort by the industry and government, the Coal Act affords a 
means of enabling producers to compete in a fair and orderly 


above quotes are from “ 
The coal quote is from “‘Coal’s New Horizons, 


am that—and more. 


Free American enterprise and 


. By relieving 


The Autobiography of a Curmudg 
” April, 1943, Coar Ace. ) 











ville and Grand Coulee developments 
and in the more recent affair in Puerto 
Rico. 

Ickes has his fingers in the latter 
stew through the operations of the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration and the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions, both in the 
Interior Department. Private interests 
charge that the government built a 
hydro-electric power development in 
the island but ran into the usual lack of 
distribution lines. ‘To remedy this, it 


for the move. The authority claimed 
was the Lanham Act, which empowe!s 
the government to condemn lands and 
private property for the public welfare. 
Representation made in this case was 
that integration of all the island's 

systems was necessary for conserving 
fuel oil. It was pointed out at the 
time that plenty of power companie 

interchange current with each othe 
and with government producers in t 
U. S. without the private companies 
having their properties taken over. Of 
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course, the Puerto Rico owners were 
to be paid. The authorities mentioned 
$7,250,000 for the two companies as 
a fair offer. 

But the companies balked and took 
the matter to court. Last fall, it came 
before the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Boston. The companies main- 
tained that the government had no 
right to the seizures under the Lan- 
ham Act because the lines could have 
integrated without expropriation. The 
court decided for the companies and 
made some nasty remarks about the 
whole performance. However, the 
government came right back from an- 
other angle. Before the court papers 
arrived in Puerto Rico, the power prop- 
erties were again taken over—this time 
under the war powers of the President, 
which have more stretch and potency 
than the Lanham Act. 

The huge Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee power projects on the Colum- 
bia River come under Ickes’ adminis- 
tration. Together, they are now pro- 
ducing some 950,000 kw. and next year 
the total will be stepped up to 1,650,- 
000 kw. In the year ended Feb. 28, 
1943, 84 percent of the output went 
to war loads and adjacent industries 
were yelling for more. But even now 
competition with private interests is 
serious and -the utilities believe they 
will have a real fight on their hands 
when war demands wane and the gov- 
emment begins to seek another power 
market. Certainly the trend of devel- 
opments in this country and events in 
Puerto Rico are not reassuring to pri- 
vate power interests. 


Conservation the Word 


The one word that expresses Ickes’ 
philosophy of office is “conservation” 
in all its ramifications, including eff- 
cient production and utilization of all 
natural resources. This holds true 
despite the fact that the methods he 
employs to that end sometimes repre- 
sent radical departures from the rules 
of the past. Since the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects were built with 
millions belonging to the public, it 
is a safe bet that the Secretary, if he 
has a voice in the matter, is going to 
push hard on his ideas as to the final 
disposition of this power, even though 
they run contrary to the interests of 
the private utilities. 

Coal is something else again. There 
is plenty of it, the industry’s past 
tecord of losses does not leave it open 
to the charge of rooking the public, 
even if the Secretary’s organization 
weren’t on hand as a watchdog over 
prices, and the complexities of war- 
tinie mine operation by the govern- 
ment are enormous. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Ickes protests that he wants 
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to get rid of the coal-mining job just 
as soon as the strike is over—a stand 
supported by the fact that he has 
already turned back the Progressive 
mines in ITlinois. 

Ickes’ painless take-over of the mines 
May 1 by a method making it a simple 
paper transaction has added to his 
prestige as an administrator. And his 
technique in this crisis explains how 
it is possible for him to handle a hun- 
dred jobs simultaneously while finding 





COAL ORGANIZATION 


Regular powers over coal are exer- 
cised by the Department of the 
Interior primarily through the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Bituminous 
Coal Division; war powers by the 
Solid Fuels Administration for 
War. What each agency handles 
and how it is set up are shown 
graphically on the next two pages. 





time for books and magazine articles. 
It consists simply of appointing a com- 
petent assistant ard giving him the 
authority and staff to carry on. His 
handling of the mine seizure was done 
through existing facilities and agencies, 
hence involved no special supervisory 
organization. This is something new 
in war-time Washington, where or- 
ganizations have multiplied to the 
point of confusion. The Ickes method 
in this instance is something that 
F.D.R. might have had printed and 
pasted in the hats of other lieutenants. 
Contradictions in Ickes’ peaceful 
handling of coal and petroleum and his 
quarrelsome handling of power sug- 
gest a split personality. Actually, he is 
forced to divide himself up pretty thin 
to handle all the jobs the President has 
loaded on him. Behind his huge desk, 
piled high with work, Ickes looks as 
old and tired as his 69 years. 
Assistants in the Interior Depart- 
ment testify, however, that Ickes is no 
extinct volcano; that there is plenty of 
fire still in the old crater. ‘They agree 
that his technique consists of finding 
good men, giving them specific in- 
structions as to their tasks and then 
letting them do their jobs their own 
way. But he is merciless in his disci- 
pline and in his habit of wanting 
things done “by tomorrow morning.” 
Ickes and John L. Lewis understand 
and like each other regardless of state- 
ments that may be made by either 
side during the battle between the 
government, the operators and the 






United Mine Workers. It is known 
that Ickes sympathizes with the 
miners, one reason being that they 
kept their two-year contract despite 
the fact that it was made long before 
the war started prices on the upgrade. 
But with the Appalachian case in the 
hands of the War Labor Board, he 
characteristically left it to this agency, 
inferceding only at times and to the 
extent that he felt would serve the 
primary purpose of keeping the coal 
coming out of the mines. And he has 
not hesitated to tackle the miners, as 
well as the operators, when he felt 
their attitude or actions were standing 
in the way of attaining that goal. 


Ickes Does His Part 


The past decade has witnessed a 
substantial extension of government 
control over the development and 
utilization of natural resources—both 
publicly and privately owned—and of 
governmental competition with pri- 
vate industry in such fields as power 
distribution and generation. In this, 
Ickes has played a major part, with 
his profound interest in“topservation 
as the driving force. 

Where differences of opinion as to 
the course to be followed and the goals 
to be reached have been wide, sub- 
stantial conflicts have arisen. The con- 
flict over power production and dis- 
tribution has shown that Ickes is 
willing to fight to put his ideas through 
if fighting becomes necessary. But it 
still can be said, and the recent record 
bears this out, that Ickes, where pos- 
sible, normally chooses the course of 
working with private industry, such as 
coal and oil, to achieve the desired 
goals with a minimum of hard-and-fast 
tules and regulations. But the fact that 
he chooses to work this way does not 
mean that he is abandoning any of 
his convictions that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should exercise the necessary 
contro] over natural resources to in- 
sure their conservation and use to the 
best public advantage. 

Ickes’ philosophy may be summed 
up by some quotations from the Janu- 
ary, 1939, report of the National Re- 
sources Committee headed by himself. 
“The broadening of the federal inter- 
est with respect to these energy re- 
sources,” says the report in part, “has 
been justified primarily on the basis 
of the need for their conservation, 
broadly defined to mean their wise 
use.” Further quoting: “It is not 
likely that backward steps will be 
taken; it is not likely that we shall 
retreat from the social and economic 
advances made in the domain of the 
energy resources. Rather, it is likely 
that we shall press on toward the ob- 
jectives of the general welfare.” 















































































How Ickes Coal Power 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


Promotion of health, safety and efficiency in minerals produc- 
tion ® Coal-mine inspection ¢ Statistics on mineral production 
and use (except bituminous coal) ¢ Study of the economic 
position of the minerals industries ® Conservation of minerals 
resources ® Fuels and explosives research © Development and 
testing of equipment, methods and processes for mineral pro- 
duction and use ® Special war-time functions — Mineral-pro- 
duction security ® Non-military explosives control © Discovery, 
development and processing of strategic minerals @ Consulta- 
tion with consumers in solving fuel-supply problems (with 
Solid Fuels Administration) ¢ Dissemination of information on 
these and other subjects. 

440 employees in Washington ¢ 2,249 regular employees in 
the field © 37 separate field stations and offices, including 10 
laboratories or experiment stations handling coal and 17 in- 
spection, health and safety stations concerned with coal. 
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Director 
DR. R. R. SAYERS 









Assistant Director 
DR. R. S. DEAN 





SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION FOR WA 


Successor to the Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War © Gener 
jurisdiction over providing an adequate supply of solid fuels for 
and insuring their equitable distribution, including: Preparation of ¢: 
mates of requirements ® Submission to WPB of any distribution px 
gram that might be deemed necessary ® Submission to WPB of reco, 
mendations as to materials and equipment needed by the solid fue! 
industries and distribution of allotments from WPB ¢ Maintenance g 
price records and submission of recommendations to OPA as to r 
sions up or down to secure an adequate solid fuels supply © Receptic 
of proposals for civilian rationing, consultation with rationing autho 
ties in the development of such plans and determination, in coop 
tion with WPB, of the areas and times of rationing © Preparation aq 
submission of recommendations for insuring adequate rail and wat 
transportation to ODT and War Shipping Administration © Transm 
sion of requests to WMC for appropriate action in meeting manpo 
needs * Operation of coal mines under Presidential Order of May | 

22 employees in Washington; 4 employees in the field, supplemente 
by members of the Bureau of Mines and Coal Division staffs handling 
special work on a part- or full-time basis © Two field offices: Bostoy 
and Seattle ¢ In operation of the coal mines for the governmen 
employs the eleven field offices of the Coal Division, plus an anthracit 
office at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Deputy Administrator Associate 
HOWARD A. GRAY Productio 
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Fuels and Explosives Service 
DR. A. C. FIELDNER, chief 


Health and Safety Service 
DAN HARRINGTON, chief 


Health division 


Coal Safety division 


Explosives 
Petroleum and natural gas 
Solid fuels utilization 

for war 


Explosives-control division 
Mineral-production security 
division 





Coal-mine inspection division 


Economics and Statistics Assistant deputy administrator 
Service Coal for coking 
E. W. PEHRSON, chief HARLEN M. CHAPMAN 





Coal economics division 
Other minerals divisions 
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Are Exercised 


BITUMINOUS COAL DIVISION 


Administration of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 — primarily 
fixing of minimum prices and marketing rules and regulations 
for bituminous coal to maintain fair competition ® Study of 
ways and means of increasing the uses of coal, economic 
operation of mines to conserve coal resources, safe operation 
of mines, lowering distribution costs through better marketing. 
possible necessity for control of coal production ® Fixing of 
maximum prices if that becomes necessary ® All statistical work 
in connection with bituminous coal © Special war-time jobs 
include statistics and technical assistance to the Solid Fuels 
Administration (similar assistance on anthracite, lignite, coke 
and other solid fuels rendered by the Bureau of Mines) and 
information and assistance to OPA in the formulation, adjust- 
ment and policing of maximum prices for coal sold by pro- 
ducers and wholesalers. 

824 employees in Washington ® 405 in the field * Eleven 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR field offices plus agents in a number of strategic cities. 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 








































NOTE: As far as possible, only the major functions relating 
primarily to coal are included in this chart. It does not include 

the Geological Survey and the General Land Office, which Director 
also deal with coal to a certain extent. DAN H. WHEELER 








Assistant director 


Compliance coordinator 
























Associate deputy administrator, Associate deputy administrator, 
Production and distribution of Fuels transportation 
bituminous coal FRED A. DAWSON 
T. J. THOMAS 








Information Records Administration 
Section Section Section 
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Personnel 








Finance 
Service 












Field-Office 
Branch 


Trial- 
Examiners’ 
Branch 




















Altoona, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bluefield, W Va. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Price examinaticn section Indianapolis, Ind. 





General Counsel Economics Branch 
ARNOLD LEVY GEORGE A LAMB, chief 





Marketing Branch 
ROBERT A. MAGEE, chief 


Distribution practices 
Legal research Statistics service Traffic section Birmingham, Ala 
Compliance proceedings Research Distributors’ and Kansas City. Mo. 
Price proceedings Analysis industry practices Denver Colo. 
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SHUTTLE CARS 


Latest Step in Oliver Modernization 


Modernization and Mechanization Work Dating Back to 1929 Con- 


verts Oliver Mine to Railroad Operation With Modern Preparation 


By R. C. OLIVER 


President, Oliver Coal Co. 
Somerset, Colo. 


And IVAN A. GIVEN 
Associate Editor, Coal Age 


SHUTTLE-CAR haulage is the latest 
step in continuing modernization and 
mechanization work at the Oliver mine 
of the Oliver Coal Co., near Somer- 
set, Gunnison County, Colorado. 
Organization of the company, in 1927, 
was an outgro vth of an attempt to 
salvage an investment in a five-year-old 
property two miles east of the end of 
a Denver & Rrio Grande Western 
branch line, which property had been 
opened to provide wagon service to 
nearby communities. The*present ofh- 
cial and operating staff, in addition to 
the author, includes: J. O. Hovgard, 
vice president and sales manager; 
E. M. Oliver, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager; Mark Schlangen, 


preparation manager; Carl E. Smith, 
mine foreman; A. T. Wiley, loader 
foreman; Ed Schoneman, master 
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Nestling in the mountains of western Colorado—Oliver 


Plant and Shuttle Cars With Loading Machines for Mining Work 





mechanic; and Frank Hodgson, elec- 
trician. 

The mine had been idle six months 
when it was taken over and was filled 
with water. While it was being 
pumped out and cleaned up, a careful 
study of marketing possibilities was 
made. This showed encouraging pros- 
pects, one of the favorable factors be- 
ing the fact that the mine was opened 
in a different seam in some ways 
superior to others being worked in the 
same district. Consequently, a truck 
fleet was acquired by purchase and 
lease and additional bin facilities were 
installed, permitting the trucking of 
prepared coal (gravity screens) two 
miles to the railroad for shipment. 

This system continued for some 
two years, and in 1929 over 40,000 
tons of prepared coal was shipped 


in this fashion, practically all to 
domestic consumers. Now, Oliver 
“Red Glow’ coal goes to eleven 


States: Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California and 


Nevada. In that year (1929) it be- 


“Red Glow” 


surface plant. 






came evident that to serve the ex- 
panding market it would be necessary 
to erect a tipple at the railroad with 
a tramway to the mine, or, instead, put 
the tipple at the mine and extend the 
railroad. 

The latter plan was adopted, despite 
the heavier cost, and construction was 
started in October, 1929. At the 
same time, a separate company was 
organized to build a power plant as a 
preliminary to electrification, which 
plant since has been taken over by 
a public-utility company. Railroad 
and tipple construction necessitated 
moving the mine opening some 1,200 
ft. east of its original location, the 
new slopes being connected with the 
old by a 2,000-ft. underground haul- 
ageway. 

Preparztion now is handled in a 
Jeffrey tipple fitted with Jeffrey shaker 
screens and C. S. Card picking tables. 
Lump is boom-loaded or may be run 
to one of two Ottumwa box-car load- 
ers, the other for egg loading. A Jef- 
frey adjustable single-roll crusher per- 
mits breaking all coal over 14 in. to 
as small as minus 1 in., if desired. The 
“Dustlix” system is installed for dust- 
proofing stoker, nut and egg. In addi- 
tion to crushed coal, the usual sizes 
are 14-in. slack or stoker, 14x3-in. nut, 
3x8-in. egg or grate, 3-in. lump and 
8-in. lump. 

The coal comes from the Sylvester 
seam, a member of the Mesa Verde 
formation. Average thickness is 7 ft., 
with variations both above and below 
due to the rolling nature of the coal. 
Average pitch of the seam is 4.1 per- 
cent. The surface above the mine, in 
the massive West Elk Mountains, 
rises rapidly to a maximum of 2,000 
ft. or more. The new slopes (N. 14 
deg. E.) were driven down to the 
coal from a point slightly above the 
outcrop, and at present are 3,500 ft. 
long (practically all in the coal) with 

an average pitch of 4.1 percent against 
the loads. 

Entries are turned S. 61 deg. 28 
min. E., and all entries off the new 
slope, up to the present time, have 
been turned to the east, since the 
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Drilling with post-mounted equipment in heading. 


new slopes parallel the old workings 
(to the west) from the old main 
slopes. When the new slopes have 
been advanced to the north of these 
‘old workings, entries again will be 
turned east and west. The east entries 
off the new slope theoretically are 
driven on a water grade in favor of 
the loads. Because of rolls, however, 
grades up to 4 percent are not un- 
usual, while grades of as high as 12 
percent sometimes are encountered in 
room work. 

The roof generally is a good hard 
sandstone, but in some areas to the 
east a soft “‘potty” shale with a maxi- 
mum thickness of about 4 ft. lies be- 
tween the coal and the sandstone. 
This shale has a tendency to disin- 
tegrate upon exposure to the air and, 
where present (generally in the syn- 
cline when rolls are encountered), 
complicates loader operation and _ re- 
quires extensive crossbarring of places. 
Normally, even where the shale is 
absent, one to two crossbars are set 
each cut, depending upon top con- 





ditions. Under the coal is a hard shale, 
which makes a good floor when dry 
but softens and disintegrates when 
wet, unless coal is left down to pro- 
tect it. 

When the mine was opened in 
1927 the straight room-and-pillar sys- 
tem was adopted. Until 1932, all the 
coal was mined by hand. In that year, 
the first electric coal-cutting machine, 
a Sullivan shortwall, was purchased, 
followed by a second unit, also with 
6-ft. bar, in 1933. Early in 1937, a 
program of gradual mechanization was 
decided upon, and in May a Jeffrey 
29-LE track-mounted cutting and 
shearing machine was installed, along 
with a Joy 8-BU loading machine. 
This 8-BU, incidentally, was the 
eighth of its type to be made and was 
the first Joy loader in Colorado. The 
mining system was revised to put the 
rooms approximately on the strike, and 
in 1938 a 7-BU loader was installed, 
the 8-BU being relegated to entry- 
driving and extra service, in which it 
is kept busy most of the time, al- 





Loading a heading face with carbon-dioxide tubes. 


though now showing the effects of 
several years of double-shifting. 

To improve the cutting situation 
and in anticipation of the adoption of 
the new haulage equipment, a Sul- 
livan 7-B shortwall with 74-ft. bar was 
acquired in August, 1940, followed by 
a second machine in July, 1941. On 
Oct. 1, 1941, the shuttle-car equip- 
ment and auxiliaries went into serv- 
ice. ‘They comprised two 42-D-7 6-ton 
shuttle cars, elevating conveyor, ‘T1-1H 
crawler truck for shortwall cutter, 30- 
hp. General Electric motor-generator 
set and automatic panel for modified 
constant-potential battery charging, 
Joy roller-type transfer racks with 
Cofhing hoist for handling batteries, 
and 350-amp.-hr. 48-plate TLM Exide- 
Ironclad batteries. 

A new 7-BU loader was received 
and put into operation in August, 
1942. With this machine, the ex- 
pected goal of around 300 tons per 
shift loading into shuttle cars on ad- 
vance work is being realized, while 
production on the retreat is averaging 


Left—Starting a cut across a heading face in entry driving. At the right is the crawler-type 


shortwall truck. 
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Right—Charging station, showing roller-type battery-transfer racks. 







































































































































































Fig. 1—General mining plan at 
Oliver, showing advance work and 
pillar extraction in room sections. 
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225 to 250 tons per shift with an 11- 
man crew. The old 7-BU was com- 
pletely dismantled and rebuilt in the 
mine shop. Since that time it has 
been continuously at work in entry 
and slope driving, loading into mine 
cars on track. Since rebuilding, this 
machine has operated five months 
without a single breakdown. 

With shuttle-car service, the stand- 
ard crew consists of two cutters, two 
drillers (using Jeffrey A-6__ post- 
mounted equipment with Hardsocg 
conveyor-type augers and Coalmaster 
bits), one shotfirer, two timbermen, 
two shuttle-car drivers, one loader 
operator, and one dump, or elevator, 
operator. Cars are handled to and 
from the dump by a motorman and 
nipper, who also serve a few hand- 
loaders on occasion and take care 
of other miscellaneous loading. From 
the tipple to the rope parting at the 
mouth of the entry, trips are han- 
dled by a surface hoist. Mine-car equip- 
ment consists of 100 2.2-ton wood 
cars supplemented by 25 new Card 
steel cars with Card solid-roller-bear- 
ing wheels. These cars have a capacity 
of 2.52 to 2.53 tons. 

Entries at Oliver, as noted, are 
driven east from the slope on a 
water-level grade. With the introduc- 
tion of shuttle-car haulage, the num- 
ber of headings making up an entry 
has been increased to four 12 to 14 
ft. wide. 

The use of shuttle cars also was 
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Fig. 2—Method of mining an individual 
pillar. 
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Partings and other wide places 
Fig. 3—Usual drilling patterns for carbon- 
dioxide coal breaking. 













accompanied by a change in room- 
and-pillar work, the major difference, 
among others, being that rooms now 
are driven angling up the pitch, rather 
than on the strike from short-raise 
entries. Another feature in work to 
date is the practice of working room 
sections in lifts. In other words, the 
upper half of a room block is devel- 
oped from stub entries and then 
mined out, including taking the pil- 
lars, hauling through a_ full-length 
room to the dump on the entry. Then 
the lower half, next to the entry (and 
including part of the entry pillars in 
retreat work), is working in similar 
fashion, completing the extraction of 
a block. 

Fig. 1 shows the principles of the 
system of mining just referred to. The 
solid lines show work done or to be 
done on the advance, while the dotted 
lines indicate the crosscuts, or pock- 
ets, made as the first step in pillar 
extraction. A map showing all work 
to be done is made up in advance for 
each section mined, and is shaded 
each day by the foreman as the room 
work or pillar line progresses. 

The figure shows the inside block 
(at the left) with pillar work in 
progress in the lower section and the 
outside, or right-hand, block with 
room work done in the upper scc- 
tion ready for pillar extraction to be- 
gin. Actually, with the pillar line as 
indicated in Fig. 1, there is never as 
much .room work completed as is 
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shown in the upper nght-hand sec- 
tion. Instead advance work progresses 
at about the same rate as the pillars 
retreat, thus keeping the loaders work- 


ing about half and half on pillars and : 


solid work. 

The first room in each block is 
numbered one and the section is caved 
to the right-hand rib of this room, 
meaning to the solid coal of the outby 
block. ‘Thus, the crosscuts from No. 
7 room in the next block outby are 
driven through into the caved area. 
The shading and break line in the 
inside block show the approximate 
progress of pillar work at the time any 
cave is made. When pillar work is 
progressing on schedule, timbers are 
withdrawn and caves made every other 
night. 

The arrows in the sketch (Fig. 1) 
indicate the traveling roads kept open 
for the shuttle cars. The clevating, 
or transfer, conveyor setup shown at 
A is used where roof conditions per- 
mit widening the heading for a part- 
ing. Where roof conditions preclude 
double-tracking, the conveyor setup 
shown at B is employed. In both 
cases, empties are pushed in ahead 
of the locomotive past the inside 
switch and then are pulled down to 
the conveyor, where the locomotive 
gets behind the loads and_ pushes 
them to the rope parting at the mouth 
of the entry. Cars are moved during 
loading by a small hoist. 

In pillar work, the chain pillars be- 
tween No. 3 and No. 4 entry headings 
are left in place, and all air is carried 
to the inside end of each entry, going 
from there into the return. The mine 
is classed as gaseous, but air samples 
collected by the Bureau of Mines on 
the top of cave areas 300 ft. inside 
the active pillar line have disclosed 
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only 0.16 percent methane, indicating 
the efficiency with which the caves 
are ventilated. 

Rooms are driven about 14 ft. 
wide on 60-ft. centers, with cross- 
cuts at intervals providing pillars nor- 
mally 46x49 ft. in size. Coal is ex- 
tracted on an approximately 30-deg. 
line, and individual pillars are mined 
by driving crosscuts, or pockets, 
through them and then cutting out 
the stumps next to the gob. The 
process is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 2. A crosscut, or pocket, is first 
driven through the pillar about 14 
ft. wide, leaving a stump, or fender, 
about one cut thick against the gob. 
One-third of this fender is cut out 
and loaded on the end next to the 
gob, followed by the second and final 
thirds. 

With this system of pillar drawing, 
recovery, it is felt, is good. Out of a 
section estimated to contain 165,888 
tons of coal, recovery, up to April, 
1943, was 154,265.42 tons, or very 
close to 93 percent. This section was 
expected to finish in another ten 
days, with an anticipated recovery of 
97 percent. As the best previous re- 
covery, with either hand or machine 
loading on track, ran from 65 to 70 
percent, it appears that shuttle cars 
have resulted in an increase of 40 to 
50 percent. 

The coal normally is broken with 
Cardox, with permissible only at 
times when there is a heavy demand 
for slack. In fact, because of the na- 
ture of the coal, Cardox breaking is 
substantially cheaper at Oliver than 
shooting with powder, as evidenced, 
among other things, by the fact that 
at least as many and often more holes 
are needed to break a cut with powder 
than with Cardox. Cardox was 


Left—The old and the new—original loader at Oliver, and the first of its type in Colo- 
rado, subbing for regular machine and filling a shuttle car. 
dump, at Oliver, showing elevating conveyor and new mine car in the background. 












































adopted in December, 1940, and a 
360-tube with 160-gram heater and 
No. 10 or 12 disk, loaded with 4 lb. 
of carbon dioxide, is employed. A 
substantial increase in the percentage 
of large sizes has been one result. 

Drilling patterns for the usual 12- 
to 14-ft.-wide headings, rooms and 
other openings, and for 16-ft. or wider 
partings, etc., are shown in Fig. 3. 
Headings, rooms and the like are 
broken with six holes drilled about 
as indicated. These holes, in two 
rows, are drilled straight in from three 
set-ups. Three set-ups also are made 
in drilling wide openings for partings, 
but in this case the middle holes 
(eight in all dmilled) are crisscrossed 
as shown, with the middlers in the 
top row drilled out from the center 
set-ups and the middlers in the bot- 
tom row drilled in from rib set-ups. 

All underground power service, in- 
cluding battery-charging, is 440 volts 
a.c. Power, purchased from the West- 
ern Colorado Power Co., is taken in 
at 2,300 volts, via parkway cable, to 
transformer stations, which step it 
down to 440 for pumping, hoisting, 
operation of battery-charging and face 
equipment, etc. The loading unit, 
specifically, including all auxiliaries, 
is powered from a 90-kva. station, 
which moves with and accompanies 
the shuttle-car unit at all times, and 
thus is never farther than the shuttle- 
car haul from the face. 

Ventilation is supplied by a 6-ft. 
Aerovane fan powered by a 20-hp. 
motor and delivering 45,000 c.f.m. 
This unit replaced a Strait-Flo fan in 
1934. Permanent stoppings in slopes 
are concrete; on entries, concrete 
blocks. Rock-dusting is supplemented 
by water on cutter-bars and sprinkling 
at the face. 


Right—tTransfer station, or 































































































THE “SCRAP” PILE-— 


Source of Parts, Equipment and Guns 


Scrap” Today Is a Potential Source of Material for Keeping Coal 
Rolling and Speeding Victory—Ingenuity Will Show Many Opportuni- 





IN THESE DAYS, the scrap pile is 
not all scrap. Needed new devices 
can be fabricated from it. This war 
has quickened efforts to reclaim and 
reuse materials that normally find their 
way into permanent discard. Finally, 
what is left may go to the smelter to 
be refined and made into new war 
equipment. 

The demand for more metals than 
can be produced and for more manu- 
factured products than are available 
has set a premium-on coal-mine scrap 
and caused the scrap pile to have a 
new appeal to the manager. Today, 
scrap piles are potential sources of 
material for a three-point program: 
keeping machines on the job, fabri- 
cating needed equipment, and speed- 
ing the day of victory. 

Most coal-mining companies have 
collected scrap when the returns justi- 
fied it. Major items were loaded out 
to big users or sold to some roving 
scrap collector. Even before Pearl 
Harbor, at least one scrap comber 
made a living by sifting accumulations 
of refuse for the bolts, spikes and 
other miniature scrap that was too 
insignificant for a “dealer” to bother 
with. This man’s work over a period 
of less than three years netted 300 
tons of metal from the mines of one 
company, an almost unbelievable re- 
covery—using methods equivalent to 
panning for gold. 

The war has encouraged scrap 
combers, who take over the job of dig- 
ging up hidden metal from all over 
a property. These specialists find 
tons and tons where unsuspected. 
More recently, coal miners have staged 
underground clean-ups as a war effort, 
unearthing hundreds of tons of scrap 
material that otherwise might never 
have seen the light of day. 

All discarded material that can be 
made usable by welding and remachin- 
ing is now worked over in the mine 
repair shop. The scarcity of new parts 
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ties for Use at the Mines—Furnaces Should Get Unusable Supply 


has been responsible for this policy. 
Detailed hereinafter are some of the 
things done to salvage material difh- 
cult to replace because of war priori- 
tics, most coal operators feeling that 
‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.” 

One company cuts out all flat por- 
tions of rolled sheets and stores them 
for future use. The same company, 
a user of Cardox, saves all scraps of 
insulated shotfiring wire. The short 
lengths are spliced to make one lead, 
while new wire is used for the other 
lead, doubling the service. 

Another company gathers up ll 
broken steel mine ties, using two parts 
that are long enough to weld into 
one good tie. It picks up and saves 
all track spikes, bolts and splice bars, 
wasting nothing of this kind. It has 
found two sources of welding rod for 
gas and electric welding. The fabrica- 
tion of stecl plates frequently requires 
a long narrow strip to be cut off, and 
these strips are suitable for welding 
the same plates. Another source of 
welding rod is the heavy steel wire 
used for baling heavy packages or 
tving timbers on a railroad car. 


Handling Wheel Scrap 


This emergency has created a de- 
mand for car-wheel scrap. It is sorted 
out and shipped separately to car- 


wheel foundries. Heavy scrap is 
sorted, carloads of the different kinds 
being shipped separately. Small 


scrap, especially the more valuable 
metals, as copper and brass, usually 
is picked up by local dealers or shipped 
by truck. 

Scraps of rubber are now faithfully 
saved for the rubber collector. A 
comparison of cable rubber with old 
tires will convince one that the for- 
mer really is live scrap. A mine re- 
cently dismantled after 18 years of 
idleness had a number of rubber- 
belt conveyors. Inquiry revealed that 

















the belts that had been removed, 
rolled up and stored for 18 years were 
usable and had been sold. ‘Those left 
in place, subject to such ravages as 
leaky roofs and decaying buildings, 
were useless. 

The following plan was used by an 
early strip-mine electrician to preserve 
idle rubber cables. A hole was dug 
in the ground with a bulldozer. The 
cable was coiled in the hole so it 
could be pulled out without kinking. 
An end was left exposed. Dirt was 
then pushed over the cable, covering 
it up. When needed, a tractor was 
hitched to the exposed end and pulled 
it out. He merely followed the prac- 
tice of grandfather in “holing up” 
the winter supply of potatoes. 

Splicing and vulcanizing of mining- 
and loading-machine cables has been 
the practice of some mines for years. 
One mine operating 21 loading ma- 
chines uses all pieces down to 3- or 
4-ft. lengths. As a result, only nine 
new 300-ft. cables were required for 
that service over a period of three 
vears in mining more than 3,000,000 
tons of coal. The vulcanizer used for 
this work was made from scrap, ex- 
cept for the thermometer and heaters. 

Another mine recently inaugurated 
the practice of completely overhaul- 
ing the trailing cable of every machine 
brought into the shop for repair. In 
each instance all bad spots are 
patched and vulcanized. ‘Temporary 
splices are made permanent. 

Still another company, operating 
both strip and underground mines, 
uses the copper from large-sized dis- 
carded high-voltage cables for making 
up connecting plugs. Plugs are made 
from brass rod and receptacles from 
brass pipe. These are soldered to short 
sections of the stranded cable con- 
ductors. Finished terminals are de- 
livered to the several mines, where 
thev are spliced to cable ends for 
making temporary connections. The 
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recovered scrap rubber is stored in 
barrels. 

Worn ball and roller bearings, 
though made of high-grade steel alloys, 
bring only scrap prices. Having them 
reground has the advantage of making 
bearings available when new ones are 
hard to get. Regrinding bearings, 
however, does not double their life. 
These bearings may fail from fatigue 
of the metal, which already is well 
on the way when they are reground. 

Here is an item that will help visu- 
alize the vast quantity of electrical 
ind mechanical equipment used in 
the coal-mining industry, and how 
mining coal uses it up: In 1941, from 
one group of four operating mines 
was sold more than 28 tons of scrap 
copper and 500 tons of iron. Made 
over, it would sell for a fabulous sum. 

The insistence of the government 
on recovery of the last vestige of un- 
used metals has brought into enone 
efforts along two lines to clean up 
the idle-metals situation. So im- 
portant is it that war quotas be met 
that the owners of idle structures and 
machines have been compelled to de- 
cide what can be reused profitably 
within reasonable limits of time and 
what may be disposed of—tregardless. 
Everv thing falls into one category or 
the other. 

Considering the number of idle 
coal mines and abandoned coal prop- 
erties, and the usable condition of 
hoists, tipples and other equipment, 
these decisions frequently are made 
with a good deal of apprehension—but 
they are made and metals are moving. 


Special Equipment Employed 


This program is extensive. The 
amount of work to be done is enor- 
mous. Men are getting scarce. New 
methods are being used. For the 
collection of scrap that goes to the 
furnace a prominent midwestern 
trucker has a new Mack tractor or 
truck used in connection with one of 
his trailers. This tractor is equipped 
with a Tulsa geared winch with 3-in. 
wire rope and an adjustable boon. 
With this rig two men can safely 
handle anv piece of equipment up 
to a couple of tons in weight. The 


illustrations show this tractor in action. 


Making use of material too valuable 
ind important to scrap is another angle 
of the problem sometimes difficult to 

solve. One company has settled the 
fate of an excellent hoist and its ac- 
companving steel tipple by moving it 
‘o an auxiliary shaft in the vicinity 
f a working mine. This will convert 
aluable idle equipment to active. 
money-earning use at the expense of 
dismantling and reerecting. 
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Only recently another coal company 
reconditioned an electric hoist that 
was about 20 years old. A different 
sized pinion and a slight shifting of 
drum-shaft bearings were the only 
mechanical changes needed. The en- 
tire cost of reconditioning was small 
compared to the time and money 
saved. ‘The result is a good hoist, 
good for the life of the new mine. 





First step in making scrap available for reuse or for the furnaces. 


Back in the times when there was 
no ban on buying anything, a fire 
destroyed the wooden tipple of a large 
mine. The steel tipple of a nearby 
abandoned mine solved the problem. 
As in this case, the necessary changes 
to meet new conditions often are aor 
dificult to make. Many war-time 


problems may be solved by looking 
around and using a little ingenuity. 
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Special equipment 


speeds the job. 



























































PRODUCTION INSURED 


By Proper Maintenance of Mine Motors 


Good Motor Maintenance Eliminates Repairs, Prolongs Life and In- 
sures Uninterrupted Production—Inspection and Records Important— 
Pointers on Good Motor Maintenance—Rehabilitation of Windings 


By PHELAN McSHANE 


Manager, Mining Engineering Dept. 


And W. W. McCULLOUGH 


Maintenance Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRODUCTION of coal profitably 
is the first interest of management, 
and the most important requirement 
to production is continuity of opera- 
tion. Continuity of operation is pos- 
sible only when apparatus is properly 
maintained. 

Management gives much thought 
to the purchase of motors and even 
to providing facilities for their repair, 
so this article is a plea for assuring 
their maintenance and thus making 
the need for repair less frequent. 

Some suggestions for maintenance 
are made, but if the importance of 
motor maintenance to uninterrupted 
production is recognized, we shall be 
content. 

Proper maintenance involves pe- 
niodic and systematic inspection, 
which can be performed only by 
competent persons. Prevention of 
breakdown and delays is the goal. 
A thorough survey of each motor 
installation should be made, and a 
systematic inspection and  mainte- 
nance schedule established and en- 
forced. 

If results are expected, and the 
schedule followed, an adequate re- 
cording means must be provided and 
kept. Records giving date of instal- 
lation, brush or bearing replacement, 
and similar data are potent when you 
have the motor manufacturer or voeur 
repair shop over the barrel. , 

Several excellent recording _ sys- 
tems have been developed and Te- 
duced to printed form, so that it is 
not necessary to go to the trouble 
and expense of devising a system and 
having the forms printed. 

The maintenance schedule aims 
at prevention of breakdown. The 
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reason why a motor or its parts must 
be taken to the repair shop should be 
determined with the same thorough- 
ness as a post mortem. The motor 
may have been murdered by neglect 
of the maintenance crew, killed by 
the rough usage of the operating de- 
partment, or perhaps it was not equal 
to the job it had to perform. 

Good records also may show that 
the repair shop may be responsible for 
the early return of a motor to the 
shop, if it had been repaired. The 
initial survey should determine if 
the motor has sufficient capacity and 
proper characteristics to perform its 
task. Obviously it is unfair to the 
maintenance crew to charge them with 
the responsibility of “keeping ’¢m 
runnin” and then hand them an in- 
adequate motor. It might also be 
possible that some of the motors are 
oversize and could be used to better 
advantage in a location requiring more 
power. 

We must not only be sure that the 
motors have adequate capacity to meet 
requirements but also that they are 
properly designed and built. If they 
are not, maintenance will not assure 
interrupted production. 

Cleanliness—Cleanliness is the first 
requirement of good maintenance and 
is almost as important to the success- 
ful operation of an electric motor as 
a supply of electricity. 


The entire exterior of the motor 
should be kept clean. A film of dirt 
and grease on the exterier retards 


radiation and keeps the air from 
cooling the’ frame. ‘This is very im- 
portant with totally inclosed or fan- 
cooled motors. Dirt, lint and other 
material in air inlets and discharge 
ducts restrict ventilation and cause 
the motor temperature to rise. Cool 
insulation deteriorates slowly. 

The interior of the motor should be 
cleaned by means of compressed air 
at least once every six months, and 
with greater frequency if the location 
is dirtv. Grease, oil and water must 
not be permitted to accumulate. 


When blowing out dirt do not direct 
air into the motor until certain that 
moisture that may have accumulated 
in the airlines has been cleared out. 
Avoid air pressure in excess of 50 Ib., 
as higher pressures may loosen the 
binding tape or injure the insulation 
by sandblasting it with the abrasive 
dust that may be in the motor. 

Foundation—Foundations — should 
be thoroughly investigated and fre- 
quently inspected. Cracked and lim- 
ber foundations are a frequent cause 
of misalignment and vibration. 

Holding Down Bolts—Vibration, or 
failure to tighten holding-down bolts 
initially, frequently is the cause of 
misalignment. 

Misalignment—Misalignment and 
vibration are fatal to bearings, coup- 
lings, belts, gears, brushholders and 
commutation. ‘Things are in line o1 
they are not, and if not placed in line, 
grief will follow. Bearing cartridges 
and bearing bracket bolts also must 
be tight, as loose parts such as these 
also may cause misalignment. 

Vibration — Vibration may be 
caused by the pulsating nature of the 
torque demand of the driven appara- 
tus or the unbalance of rotating parts. 
The first cause of vibration and shock 
may be unavoidable in some instances, 
but frequently it is possible to mini- 
mize them. If vibration is caused by 
the rotating parts, they should be 
balanced, dynamically, if possible. 
Vibration is the cause of many bear- 
ing failures, worn brushholders, poor 
commutation, insulation failures and 
broken mechanical parts. 

Solid Couplings—The bolts hold- 
ing the two halves of solid couplings 
together have been known to become 
loose and should be periodically in- 
spected and tightened. If anything 
must be in line, it is a solid coupling. 
Broken bolts and shafts and ruined 
bearings are the price paid by tolerat- 
ing a faulty coupling set-up. 

Flexible Couplings—The fact that 
so many types and kinds of flexible 
couplings are offered to users is not 
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due to the magnitude of the market 
but rather to the effort to produce 
something that really works. ‘This 
should give notice that a flexible coup- 
ling is something that cannot be care- 
lessly slid on a shaft and forgotten. 
Such couplings are a prolific cause of 
bearing failures if not maintained. 

Flexible couplings work best when 
they have no flexing to do, and real 
success with them depends on having 
and keeping the center line of both 
driving and driven shafts in a straight 
line. Every effort should be made to 
prevent thrust or strain being imposed 
on the coupling. Wear of their parts 
must not be permitted to go too far, 
as end thrust may be imposed on 
shafts, which will ruin bearings and 
perhaps wreck the bearing pedestal or 
bracket and even the driven device. 

Some flexible couplings require 
lubrication. Oil recommended by the 
coupling manufacturer should be 
used, and in the quantity specified. 
If too much oil is used it will be 
thrown out and drawn into the wind- 
ing of the motor; little or none will 
ruin the coupling. 

Air-Gap Test—The air gap or 
clearance between the rotor and 
stator may be too small, due to worn 
hearings, sprung shaft or improper 
alignment of the end bracket or 
hearing pedestals. 


Check Air Gap 


This clearance should be checked 
every six months, using a 0.005-in. 
feeler gage for motors up to 10 hp. 
ind a 0.010-in. gage for motors above 
10 hp. Make these checks at the 
pulley end and take four readings, 
1) deg. apart. The above clearances 
ipply to a.c. motors. 

The air gap in d.c. motors usually 
is greater than for a.c. motors, but 
ilso should be checked frequently. If 
a record of previous readings is kept, 
it will show that some change has 
taken place and need investigating. 
All motors depend upon 
a mechanical assembly of some sort 
for the transformation of electrical 
energy into mechanical energy, or 
work. The bearings are a very im- 
portant link in this mechanical assem- 
bly. 

The first requirement of successful 
hearing operation is lubrication. ‘This 
entails more than just an adequate 
supply of lubricant. The lubricant, 
the bearing design, and its condition 
must be correct. 

Sleeve Bearings—Oil in sleeve-bear- 
ing housings must be maintained at 
the proper level and this requires fre- 
quent checking. Oil should be added 
only when the motor is at rest; other- 
wise the added oil mav expand on be- 
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Cutaway view of d.c. motor: 1, field 
coils; 2, armature; 3, *armature coils; 4, 
commutator: 5, brush ‘igging: 6, sleeve 


bearing: 7, oil overflow and filler plug. 


t 
, 
: 





Periodic cleaning keeps Aust and dirt out 
of motor windings. 
Y 
coming warm and cause overflowing. 
Overflowing is a frequent cause of oil- 
soaked windings. A 

The oil rings or otlfer means used 
to introduce oil between the bearing 
surfaces and the shaftimust function 
correctly and should® be inspected 
periodically to make Sure that they 
are in proper condition: 

In a sleeve bearing the oil adheres 
to the shaft and bearitig surfaces and 
is dragged around by ¢he rotation of 
the shaft, to form a wedge-shaped film 
between the shaft and bparing surfaces. 
This film of oil measures from 1 to 3 
one-thousandths of an finch in thick- 
ness and carries the lpad. So long 
as this film of oil is tablished and 
maintained there is no‘metal-to-metal 
contact and therefore n bearing wear. 
Obviously rotation is’ necessary to 
establish and maintaix film. It is 
evident that if clearance between the 
shaft and bearing is to® small, a film 
may not be established, and if too large 
it cannot be maintained. 

Assuming proper clearances exist, it 
is necessary to provide ’ ‘proper quanti- 
ties of lubricant. Géod oil is an 


¢ 





Cutaway view of totally inclosed fan- 
cooled a.c. squirrel-cage motor: 1, stator 
coils; 2, squirrel-cage rotor: 3, ball bearing. 





Regular oiling is essential to long bearing 


and shaft life. Too much oil, however, 
may contaminate the motor windings, 
with possible deterioration of insulation. 


economy, but it also must be the 
proper oil for the service. Oil of 
higher viscosity should be used where 
motors are started or reversed frequent- 
ly, as the oil drains from the bearing 
surfaces more slowly and thus is avail- 
able when the motor starts. 

The oil rings used with sleeve bear- 
ings usually carry far more oil than 
necessary for proper lubrication. When 
running, the centrifugal force causes 
most of the oil to be carried on the 
outside diameter of the oil rings. This 
causes splashing and spray that may be 
picked up by air currents passing 
through the bearing housing and car- 
ried to the winding of the motor. 

Sealing the bearing housing there- 
fore is necessary, and is accomplished 
in good design by close tolerances, felt 
seals and air baffles outside of the 
bearing housing proper. These facili- 
ties, although not always provided, 
offset the blower action of rotating 
parts. ‘The purpose of this felt seal 
frequently is not understood. _ Its 
purpose is to keep air and dirt out of 
the bearing housing. 
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diameter of opening in the felt the 
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Excessive play in the bearing, such 
effectiveness of the felt 


worn bearings are replaced, the felt 
seals also should be replaced. They 


should be 


emergency, it is necessary to make felt 


seals 
same diameter or slightly less than 


omitted) use high-grade felts not less 
the diameter of the 


bearings; otherwise they may not be 


as 
than 


P- 


lings or the apparatus that the motor 


Con- 


thrust 
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Care should be taken to avoid end 


Bearing temperature should not ex- 
ceed 60 deg. C., as higher tempera- 
thrust exerted on the shaft by cou 


faces of the felt in contact with the 
tures will cause oil to foam. 


shaft parallel with the surface of the 


shaft. 
drives, as scoring of the thrust sur- 


faces of the bearing may result. 


tinuous 


the 


on 


pressure 


motors frequently 


with 
started or reversed, such as on cranes, 


Bearing Lubrication Vital 
Ball and Roller Bearings—Ball and 


roller bearings are at times used in 
electric shovels and locomotives. They 


failure is certain. 


surfaces presses the lubricant out and 
connection 
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It is necessary, 
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This is a function 


of the cage or retainer. 
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ed from the stationary 


ently used in connec- 
bearings serve the same 
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that is, to keep the rotating 


The balls or rollers in the so-called 


anti-friction 
purpose as the oil film in sleeve bear- 


separated from one another and also 
to keep them properly spaced within 


that must take end thrust, such as on 
however, to keep the balls or rollers 


tion with inclosed motors or motors 
vertical apparatus. 
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portion separat 

part of the bearing. 
the bearing race. 
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Lubrication 
It also 
rotation 


and where 


necessary. 
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is 
installations 


usually high speed of 


Grease is the usual lubricant, al- 
required. 


though oil frequently is used with 


that there is a rubbing action and 


therefore friction between the balls (or 
rollers) and the retainer. 


therefore 
necessary to prevent corrosion. 


vertical 


bearings of this type should be that 
recommended by the bearing or motor 


Soda- 


In every instance, the 
ash greases usually are preferred be- 


cause of their high melting point and 
To a large degree the success or 
failure of bearings depends on the 


service should be stated clearly. 
stability. 


manufacturer. 
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lent paddles. Metal paddles should 
not be used. 

It is to be noted that all the possible 
causes of trouble so far mentioned 
are mechanical in nature, which indi- 
cates that skilled mechanical mainte- 
nance personnel is required. 

Commutators and Brushholders— 
Commutators and brushes are the 
heart of a d.c. motor and deserve 
frequent and careful inspection. 

Commutators must be kept clean 
and smooth. A stone should be used 
to correct roughness. If the commu- 
tator is very rough or has flat spots it 
should be turned in a lathe. Com- 
mutators that are out of round or have 
flat spots not only get worse but also 
wear the brushes and_ brushholders 
unnecessarily. Smooth commutators 
promote long life of brushes, hrush- 
holders and commutator. Mica should 
be undercut and the string band at 
the front end of the commutator 
kept clean and painted with a high- 
grade insulating paint. 


Brushholders Need Check 


Brushholders should be inspected 
frequently to make sure that they are 
in proper position and that their 
springs and pressure levers are in good 
working condition. 

The tightness of the commutator 
should be checked. If struck lightly 
with a hammer it should give a clear 
bell-like ring. If it gives out a dull 
sound the commutator should be 
tightened. Pressure should be applied 
to the front V ring with a press and 
the ring nut or bolts tightened. A 
commutator cannot be tightened by 
pulling on the clamping nuts or beat- 
ing the ring nut with a hammer. Ring 
nuts should be turned with a spanner 
wrench. 

Testing Resistance Value of Insula- 
tion—From a maintenance _ stand- 
point, insulation tests are made to de- 
termine the condition of the insulation 
rather than its quality. While special 
conditions may justify dielectric tests, 
over-potential test, high frequency 
test or dielectric power-factor test, a 
test to determine the insulation re- 
sistance generally is required. 

Remember that the readings are 
valuable only from a comparative 
standpoint and therefore are to be 
compared with readings previously 
taken. As the insulation resistance 
is greatly affected by tempcrature, all 
tests should be taken at some standard 
temperature. Records of each test 
should be kept for comparison. 

A safe rule is that the insulation 
resistance should be approximately 1 
megohm for each 1,000 volts of oper- 
ating voltage, with a minimum voltage 
of 1 megohm. 
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To insure proper maintenance and pre- 
vent sparking, it is necessary to undercut 
the mica below the surface of the faster- 
wearing copper commutator bars on a 
d.c. motor. This tool undercuts the mica 
1/16 in. below the commutator surface. 


Al 

Accumulations of dust and dirt contribute 

to insulation breakdown and _ increase 

motor temperature by restricting ventila- 

tion. Motors should be cleaned with 

compressed air at about 50 lb. per square 
inch pressure. 


7 af: 


A thorough maintenance program does 


not neglect brushes. The proper method 
of cleaning and surfacing is to press down 
on a strip of sandpaper placed between 
the brush and commutator. Several 
passes should be sufficient, depending 
upon brush condition. The sandpaper 
should be held flat against the commu- 
tator surface to prevent rounding the 
brush end. 


Rehabilitation of Windings—At 
intervals, depending on the dirtiness 
of the location, the motor should be 
dismantled and the accumulation of 
dirt that cannot be dislodged with 
compressed air removed (dirt and 
grease lodged between coils or in venti- 
lating ducts will result in higher tem- 
peratures and rapid deterioration of 
insulation ) . 

To remove these accumulations, 
three types of solvents may be used: 
Stoddard solvent or cleaners’ naphtha, 
which are petroleum distillates; carbon 
tetrachloride; or a mixture of the two. 
As the distillates are the least corrosive 
and toxic they are preferable to carbon 
tetrachloride. 

The Stoddard solvent, which is 
manufactured by the major oil com- 
panies, has a minimum flash point of 
100 deg. F. It therefore reduces fire 
hazards and should be used in prefer- 
ence to gasoline or benzene. Every 
precaution, however, should be taken 
to prevent explosion. While the 
mixture is not flammable, its vapors 
will, when mixed with proper propor- 
tions of air, explode. 


Precautions With Solvents 

When this type of solvent will not 
clean the apparatus, a mixture of car- 
bon tetrachloride and Stoddard solvent 
may be used. In extreme cases it may 
be necessary to use straight tetra- 
chloride. However, the toxic effect 
of this material on workmen must be 
taken into consideration. ” 

Before using any solvent, be sure 
that: (1) the ventilation is good; 
(2) workmen’s clothes do not become 
saturated with solvents; and (3) that 
carbon tetrachloride fire extinguishers 
are handy. 

After thoroughly cleaning with any 
of these solutions, varnish should be 
applied. Two dips of baking varnish, 
recommended by the manufacturers 
for the particular conditions, should 
be applied. 

Where extreme conditions of moist- 
ure or corrosive gases exist, four dips 
and bakes may be advisable. One or 
two coats of red synthetic enamel may 
be justified under extreme conditions. 

Dry the motor in an oven before 
dipping in varnish. Electric- or steam- 
heated ovens are the safest and most 
convenient. Make sure that a suitable 
temperature control is provided and 
that it is operating properly, to prevent 
roasting of the apparatus. The maxi- 
mum dry-out temperature should be 
115 deg. C. Baking temperatures for 
varnish will depend upon the type of 
varnish used as well as the length of 
the baking period. The manufacturer 
of the varnish should be consulted 
about baking time and temperature. 
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FOX STRIP MINE 
Gets High Tonnage With Modern Units 


New Equipment Features New Strip Mine in New Territory by Inter- 
ests New in Coal Mining—Cover Runs up to 75 Ft. Over 40-In. Coal 
Seam—Present Equipment Operated Regularly in Cover up to 35 Ft. 


INTERESTS new in the coal indus- 
try produced close to a quarter million 
tons of bituminous coal last year from 
a small but modernly equipped strip 
mine in new territory in Clarion 
County, about 75 miles northeast of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This producer, the 
Rimersburg Coal Co., with operating 
ofices in Rimersburg, Pa., ships on the 
Pennsylvania R. R. from a new tipple 
at the edge of that town. The stripping 
is done for the most part by a crawler 
dragline with 34-cu.yd. bucket and a 
shovel with 13-cu.yd. dipper. All items 
of equipment, including the tipple, 
are powered by diesel, oil or gasoline 
engines. 

Executives and officials of this com- 
pany were not previously connected 
with coal mining. C. W. Corbett, gen- 
eral manager, came from the mercantile 
business, and R. E. Crane, president, 
is a manufacturer of plumbing equip- 
ment at Ford City, Pa. His daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Jeanne M. Crane, is vice 
president. L. W. Renmaker, superin- 
tendent, has been an erector and serv- 
ice engineer with the Lima Locomotive 
Works and it was he who set up the 


Starting a new cut with the 3'4-yd. dragline after crossing a 
black-top highway, which was left undisturbed. The overburden 
is 15 ft. at the left, 6 ft. on the right, and a 55-ft. cut of coal 


is being uncovered. 
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new dragline for this job. The coal 
company has leased in Toby and Madi- 
son townships 1,200 acres of land un- 
der which are 450 acres of strippable 
coal. Two hundred acres have a cover 
of 35 ft. or less, which is readily han- 
dled with the present equipment. 
Cover up to 45 ft. has been stripped 
but the bulk of the thick cover will 
have to be taken with machinery other 
than that with which the mine is now 
equipped. 

This operation, Fox mine, named 
for a silver fox farm in the area, is in 
the Lower Freeport, or “E,” seam, 
which here includes 40 in. of good coal 
without parting, topped by 12 to 14 
in. of bony which is too hard to dig 
with the dragline and must be re- 
moved with the shovel. The coal is 
loaded without shooting. Because of 
the rolling character of the terrain, the 
width of the stripping from the cov- 
ered crop line ranges for the most part 
between 200 and 400 ft., but there are 
flat areas of 25 to 30 acres which can 
be stripped entirely. The overburden 
is shale, slate and clay and also is dug 
without shooting. 


Loading is done from two pits alter- 
nately. For the most part, winter load- 
ing is from the closer, 2.4 miles from 
the tipple. In the dryer season, when 
roads are less troublesome to maintain, 
the loading is shifted to the farther 
pit (34 miles). The haulage from pits 
to tipple is let to contractor. 

The largest stripper is a Lima ‘I'ype 
1201 dragline with 75-ft. boom and 
a 90-cu.ft. Page Model RH bucket. 
Power is supplied by a Type 6NKH 
7x84-in. Waukesha-Hesselman 200-hp. 
oil engine. This unit, which was pur- 
chased new in August, 1941, and is 
used only for stripping, makes a cut 
50 to 70 ft. wide. In places where the 
top soil is soft a traveling way for the 
machine is prepared by making a 
bench on the shale by using a bull- 
dozer to push the soft material into 
the pit from which the coal has been 
taken. This bulldozer work, besides 
providing a solid footing for the drag- 
line, speeds up the stripping. 

The other stripper, a Lima 802 
shovel with 13-cu.yd. bucket, new in 
September, 1941, is used occasionally 
for loading coal. It also has a Wau- 


Tank sled for dragline fuel oil. For refilling, a tractor pulls the 
sled one mile to the central fuel station. 
line itself picks it up or pulls it close enough for the fuel hose 


On the job, the drag- 


to be connected. 
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Left, shovel with 1%-yd. dipper stripping 20 ft. of cover while the smaller bulldozer aids in the clean-up. Right, ternatic 
loading coal with the 1'%4-yd. shovel, also used for skinning the 12- to 14-in. bony off the top of the coal seam. rotary 
Here the 20-ft.-wide exposed strip is the remaining half of a 40-ft.-.wide cut. Overburden at this point is 45 ft., and Frank 
the bench on the high wall for the dragline was made by using the bulldozer to push 8 ft. of the top soil into the pit. 
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kesha-Hesselman oil engine but this 
one is a 6EKH 7x7-in. unit. This 
shovel strips a width of 20 to 35 ft. 

Most of the loading is done with a 
Lorain 79 shovel with 14-yd. bucket 
powered by a Caterpillar D- -13000 die- 
sel engine. Besides its regular work of 
loading two shifts per day it digs the 
12- to 14-in. stratum of bony from 
atop the coal. This shovel occasionally 
is used for stripping also, but in that 
case for benching only. 

Rough cleaning of the top of the 
coal is done with a D4 Caterpillar die- 
sel tractor with LaPlant-Choate 64-ft. 
blade. At times this same tractor is used 
for road maintenance and for pushing 
coal trucks that get stuck. Final clean- 
ing of the coal top is done with an In- 
ternational 1A tractor equipped with 
rotary sweeping attachment made by 
Frank B. Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
For the most part the truck road main- 
tenance is done with a No. 401 Galion 


grader. It was purchased new in April, 
1942. 


For removing overburden, towing 
the Lima shovel and Lima dragline and 
for occasional road maintenance, the 
mine equipment includes another Cat- 
erpillar diesel tractor, a D7 with La 
Plant-Choate 10-ft. blade. 

Other pit equipment consists of 
four gas-engine pumps (Hercules and 


Jaeger). ‘Two are size 2P rated at 
10,000 g.ph., one a 3P, 20,000 
g.p.h., and the other a 4P, 40,000 


g.p.h. Fuel tanks for field equipment 
are mounted on sleds and are refilled 
at a central supply station after being 
dragged there by one of the tractors. 

The central supply station is at a 
maintenance shop which the company 
has established to serve the equipment 
at both pits and where a full-time 
welder is employed. ‘The welding ma- 
chine, a Lincoln 200-amp. Shield-Arc 
unit driven by a Chevrolet engine, is 
permanently mounted on a rubber-tired 
chassis and so is always ready for mov- 
ing to any job that cannot be brought 
to the shop. On this same chassis are 


mounted gas welding torches and the 
tanks of acetylene and oxygen. 

The railroad tipple, which loads 
crushed. mine-run by chute to one 
track, was built on a hillside where the 
coal trucks back out on a level trestle 
to reach the dump hopper. A single- 
deck shaker screen, on which the pick- 
ing is done, bypasses the fine coal 
around the McLanahan & Stone 
18x36-in. single-roll crusher. Screen 
and crusher are both driven through 
V-belts from an International UD9 
four-cylinder diesel engine. A counter- 
shaft and screen-drive crankshaft are 
mounted in Dodge-Timken bearings. 
Engine, crusher and screen were pur- 
chased new for the job. 

Production of Fox mine in March, 
1943, when bad weather was a hin- 
drance, was 20,000 tons and the 1942 
tonnage totaled 233,627, a sizable con- 
tribution from a new producer in a 
new field. First-class equipment and 
close attention to maintenance mark 
operations. 


PROTECTING TROLLEYS 


Ups Tonnage, Prevents Fires and Shocks 


Breakers Handle Operating Peaks but Open Under Prolonged Smaller 
Loads—Heating and Consequent Annealing of Trolley Wires Is Pre- 
vented—Their Use a Step Toward Eliminating Breakage and Sagging 


By GEORGE W. CREECH 


Vice President and General Manager 
Creech Coal Co. 
Twila, Ky. 


QUITE a number of operators be- 
came convinced some 15 to 20 years 
‘go that automatic reclosing circuit 
breakers were desirable in substations 
and on main feeder circuits. To me 
that seemed only a start. To protect 
the mine from fires and protect the 
trolley wires themselves from anneal- 
ing there should be a_ breaker on 
every individual cross entry or room 
‘ntry, depending on the mining sys- 
‘em. For most mines, the high cost 
of automatic reclosing breakers for 
‘very circuit would be prohibitive and, 
horeover, there did not seem to be 
Wailable a low-priced manual-reclosing 
break t of a type well suited to the 
duty. I communicated my ideas to 
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two or three manufacturers, with the 
result that at least one developed a 
breaker which has given satisfaction 
in Creech mine, Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky. 

It has been proved that these break- 
ers, costing under $150 each, afford 
instantaneous protection against dead 
short circuits and against prolonged 
overloads that might anneal a 4/0 
trolley wire, yet they do not go out and 
cause delays with the normal surges 
caused by the equipment operating in 
the section. R. L. Nichols, mine 
foreman, had learned that the breakers 
are quite expert in quickly pointing 
out poor bonding. In case of defec- 
tive bonding each item of equipment 
takes more time to do the work; 
thus the large currents are sustained 
for longer, which in turn causes the 
time element to “lose its patience” 
after a number of seconds and trip out 
the breaker. 






Trolley wires as received are hard 
drawn and so have the high tensile 
strength necessary from the stand- 
points of keeping the wire tight and 
giving it an ability to shed light rock 
falls without breaking. Heated to the 
approximate range of 372 to 572 deg. 
F., the wire becomes permanently 
soft. Then its own weight may cause 
stretching and the resultant reduction 
in diameter will cause greater heat- 
ing with the next sustained overload. 
Also this reduction in diameter re- 
duces carrying capacity and increases 
voltage drop. 

Sagging wires are potential fire haz- 
ards from the standpoints of touching 
tops of equipment or being forced 
against the roof or timbers by passage 
of the trolley pole. Also, wires sagged 
below normal might be the reason for 
a man getting shocked. Plenty of 
good reasons are evident why there 
should be current protection against 
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Cover removed for breaker inspection. A 
transparent provides visible evi- 


dence of timer condition. 


cover 


prolonged loads that would overheat 
the wire. 

An automatic reclosing breaker on 
the gencrating machine or main feeder 
circuit probably will protect the trolley 
wire of the main entry but may not 
protect that of a distant room entry 
for the reason th: . the short or ground 
may be of such resistance or so far 
away that the current does not rise 
high enough to trip that main breaker. 
Fire protection demands that if any 


trolley wire comes down on equipment 


or a rail, the resulting current auto- 
matically will cause the power to be 
shut off. To avoid interfering with 
normal peak loads, that calls for a 
special breaker on every branch feeder. 

In line with my gencral suggestions, 
the Gencral Electric Co. developed a 
new breaker, one of which was in- 
stalled in Creech mine in 1938. After 
two years of experience we decided it 
filled the bill and so began purchas- 
ing others. We now have five in 
use and expect to purchase five more 
as soon as available. It is likely that 
by now some other manufacturers 
have breakers that will accomplish the 
same results and that these are avail- 
able in the same medium- to low-price 
range. 

Our mine voltage is 275 d.c. and 
we use No. 4/0 trolley wires. The 
breakers, known as Type AE-1B, are 
single-pole units, rated 500 amp., but 
the rupturing capacity far exceeds this 
value. They are protected by a stand- 
ard steel case with subway paint. The 
mine is a drift operation, high on the 
mountain and non-gaseous. The 
manufacturer of the breaker advises 
that two other types of cases are 
available: “waterproof and dust-tight” 
and “explosion proof,” but these run 
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into considerably more money. At 
about $5 extra per breaker a 60-watt 
resistor can be installed in the case 
to keep the unit warm, thus combat- 
ing moisture and corrosion. 

Not being an electrical engineer, | 
will not attempt a technical descrip- 
tion of the breaker, but will quote 
briefly from the manufacturer’s de- 
scription: “The 500-amp. air-circuit 
breaker recommended for the pro- 
tection of No. 4/0 trolley wire is 
equipped with dual overcurrent trip 
which provides delayed tripping on 
currents in excess of the breaker rat- 
ing (500 amp.) up to approximately 
ten times that rating and instantanc- 
ous tripping for higher currents. ‘The 
calibration setting or minimum ulti- 
mate tripping point is adjustable from 
100 percent to 200 percent (500 to 
1,000 amp.). A trip-free feature pre- 
vents holding the breaker closed 
against a short circuit. 

“The overcurrent device consists of 
an oil-film timer having two accurately 
machined surfaces in intimate contact 
and held together by cohesion of an 
oil film. Adjustment is made by ro- 
tation of one surface to change the 
amount of contract area. The timer 
is in a transparent container provid- 
ing visible evidence of its condition 
(lack of oil or presence of dirt). Any 
dirt that might accumulate will not 
increase the time but will tend rather 
to diminish it.” 

Loads on individual breakers in the 
Creech mine are such that they usu- 
ally are kept set at 500 amp., with 
the timing at 60 seconds. That means 
they will open long before a 4/0 
trolley wire carrving “the current will 
be heated enough to begin annealing. 


According to engineering data, that 
setting would protect even No. 2/( 
wire. I want to make it clear that 
only with current as low as 500 
would it take 60 seconds for the 
breaker to open. At successively higher 
currents it would trp quicker and 
quicker until at 5,000 amp. it would 
open practically instantaneously. 

It must be remembered that these 
section breakers do not afford pro- 
tection to the individual machines 
operating on the section and so do 
not relieve the necessity of keeping in 
good operating condition the fuses 
and overload breakers of the drills, 
cutters, loaders, locomotives, air com- 
pressors, pumps, and so on. 

Creech mine, in the Wallins scam, 
ships about 1,600 tons per day. ‘Thick- 
ness averages 48 in., but for safety and 
economy in mining, approximately 24 
in. of top is taken down and _ loaded 
out in all entries and cross entries. 
Coal is hand loaded but the top rock 
is shoveled into cars by a Whaley 
‘Automat’ track-mounted machine. 

Except when the loading machine 
is in a particular section, the normal 
complement of equipment getting 
power through one breaker consists 
of one 50- hp. shortwall cutter, one 
6-ton cable-reel gathering locomotive, 
any pumping equipment up to 15-hp. 
and coal drills. 

The ten 500-amp. scctionalizing 
breakers with which this mine ulti- 
mately will be equipped will cost 
around $1,500 installed. That is con- 
sidered a small price for the fire pro- 
tection, the reduction in operating 
delays by keeping trouble in one sec- 
tion from bothering others and for the 
warnings of poor bondings. 


Some of the breakers in Creech mine are inexpensively installed on low wooden tables. 
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PUMP KNOW-HOW 


Improves Operation and Saves on Repairs 


Best Use of Centrifugal Pumps Requires Knowledge of Application, 
Operation and Repair — Things to Watch For in Checking Operation 
and Performance—Methods of Keeping Pumps Out of the Repair Shop 


By F. FRASER MacWILLIAMS 


Johnstown, Pa. 


WHEN a pump is needed in normal 
times there is no question but that the 
best policy is to submit the necessary 
data to a reputable manufacturer and 
purchase a pump designed for the job. 
In war times, however, this often is 
impractical and the operator must try 
to pick the most suitable used unit 
wailable. This requires some knowl- 
edge of centrifugal-pump application, 
operation and repair. The material 
which follows shows some of the 
things brought out by 20 years of 
experience in this work, 

In arriving at performance, rough 
rules may be emploved when a curve 
is not available. The accompanying 
chart shows the head at the rated dis- 
charge to be expected from a given di- 
ameter of impeller. Curves marked 
“Proven” are drawn from the average 
of about 100 mine pumps. The curve 
marked “Theoretical” is drawn from 
the approximate formula: diameter in 
inches equals 2,065 times the square 
toot of the head divided by the revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Normal pump discharges are: 3-in., 
125 to 275 g.p.m.; 4-in., 250 to 400 
gp.m.; 5-in., 400 to 750 g.p.m.; 6-in., 
700 to 1,400 g.p.m.; 8-in., 1,000 to 
1,700 g._p.m. Increasing the width of 
a impeller at the outlet does not 
proportionately increase the volume 
discharged. 

For a rough check on capacity sub- 
tract the static head from the head 
developed by the pump at rated dis- 
charge. Then, from the pipe tables, 
vou can find the flow which may be 
expected from the head available for 
friction losses. Always check pipe 
friction as well as actual lift. Many 
operitors do not realize the extreme 
effect of long discharge lines. 

W ater horsepower equals gallons 
per minute times total head divided by 
6.346. Check the decrease in horse- 
Power and savings in power from a 
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larger sized discharge line with re- 
sultant lower total head. Remember 
that head varies as the square of speed. 
Often a high-head pump can be used 
on low heads by dropping the motor 
speed from 1,750 to 1,150 and vice 
versa. 

Gallons per minute varies with the 
speed. When that extra water is 
needed quickly, consider a resistance 
in the shunt field of your d.c. motor 
or, even, a temporary belt drive. Throt- 
tling a pump to reduce motor load 
costs money. Generally a small cut 
off the impeller will give the same 
effect with little loss of efficiency 
in volute pumps. 

Never try to use a pump on a 
greatly reduced head. Many motors 
are burned up trying to pump against 
a 50-ft. head with the same motor 


that worked on a 100-ft. head. 
Repair and Operation 


The less suction line, the less 
chance for trouble. Be sure it’s large 


enough. Acid-resisting foot valves may 
cost more, but it also costs money to 
keep renewing ordinary iron valves 
which may go bad at the wrong time. 
Centrifugal pumps are for pumping 
water—not coal or wood. A strainer 
in the suction pays. 

Investigate some of the many meth- 
ods of shutting down the pump auto- 
matically as soon as it loses its water. 
Every pump should have a pressure 
gage and ammeter connected to it. 
Any variation from the normal read- 
ings spells trouble and should be in- 
vestigated at once. 

Nine sleeves are scrapped by too- 
tight packing or misplaced water-seal 
rings for every one that wears out. A 
little drip around the gland is a good 
sign. Many cases have been ruined by 
use of the wrong thickness of gasket 
between the top and bottom halves. 
When a pump shows signs of leakage 
between sealing rings and case, take 
it out at once. A little leak rapidly 
grows large. 
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Don't expect to weld acid-resisting 
bronze and not impair its resistance 
to acid. 

Marine thrust bearings and_hy- 
draulic pistons are unsatisfactory for 
maintenance by the ordinary mine 
mechanic. If you have a choice, pick 
the pump with ball-bearing thrust 
and balance impellers. 

Flat-type rings which depend on 
diametrical clearance only may not be 
best in theory, but any mine mechanic 


PUTTING OUT a fire in a refuse pile 
100 ft. high and a quarter mile long 
proved not the hopeless task that some 
predicted at one operation. This pile 
of mine refuse, with the toe of one 
corner within 300 ft. of the preparation 
plant, is at Blaine mine of the Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co., Blaine, Ohio, and 
its use as a dumping ground was con- 
tinued during the six months—January 
to July, 1942—that it took to put out 
the fire. Considering the benefits de- 
rived, the job was not very expensive. 
The labor amounted to little more 
than that of one man working one 
shift for the half year period. 

Mining is in the Pittsburgh seam 
(mobile loaders into shuttle cars) and 
the refuse consists principally of draw- 
slate mixed with some top coal. From 
the mine-car dump at the tipple the 
refuse is elevated to a bin back up on 
the hillside. From there it is carried 
by a self-propelling end-dumping elec- 
tric larry over a track that extends back 
parallel to the outside loaded tracks, 
then swings in a 180-deg. turn over a 
bridge across them and back along 
the top of the pile; that is, down the 
valley toward the tipple (Fig. 3). 

The mine operates two shifts (3,000 
tons of coal shipped per day) and the 
refuse, amounting to 160 cars or ap- 
proximately 320 tons, is dumped each 
day at the end of the pile. Washer 
and picking-table refuse are trucked to 
a long, flat dumping ground along the 
creek starting about one-half mile up- 
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can tell when there is too much clear- 
ance. If more pump manufacturers 
would leave a little more metal around 
the sealing-ring fit, the repairman’s 
woes would be fewer. Better yet, a split 
auxiliary ring of tongue-and-groove 
construction prevents many major re- 
pair jobs. By putting the groove in 
the ring and the tongue in the case 
many cases worn thin at the ring 
fit can be rebored and salvaged. 

A replaceable stop for the packing 


GOB FIRES PUT OUT 
By Nozzle System and Plenty of Water 


Fire in Pile 100 Ft. High and Quarter Mile Long Extinguished in 
Six Months While Dumping Continued—Nozzles Attached to Pip. 
ing Projected Water 50 Ft—Holes Made in Refuse to Receive Water 


stream from the plant. ‘That dump 
also was on fire and has been extin- 
guished by the same general method 
as was successful on the large pile. 

Plenty of water and a convenient 
method of applying it properly at the 
right places was all it took to do the 
job, according to L. J. Lorms, general 
manager of mines, and E. G. Schell, 
general superintendent, Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co. A 6x5-in. single-stage 
pump driven by a 25-hp. motor was 
used to pull water from a nearby creek 
and force it through a 4-in. line to 
the top of the pile. In this line, near 
each hot spot or fire area, was installed 
a tee reducing to 2 in., then a valve 
and just beyond it a universal joint 
made by jointing an ell and street-ell, 
this serving a nozzle made of ordinary 
pipe fittings and finally reducing to 
; in. (Fig. 1). 

By these nozzles and universals, 
with threads screwed just tight enough 
to hold position, the 3-in. streams of 
water could be projected 50 ft. or more 
to the exact spots required. At first 
it was the practice to punch holes 
down into the gob with a bar to allow 
the water to enter the pile and not run 
off down the surface. That was not 
sufficiently effective so a post hole 
digger was used to dig holes 5 ft. 
deep to take the water. 

One man working one shift per day 
cared for the pipe lines, installed 
nozzles and dug holes. The pump 
was operated 16 hours per day, but 


averts a nasty repair job when this 
point wears. A replaceable wedge at 
the cut-off point would be the next 
step. 

While the pump is in the shop is 
a good time to drill and tap for a 
pressure gage if this has not een 
provided. 

When mounting the motor, run it 
to find the electrical center of oscil- 
lation and set the coupling accord. 
ingly. 














any attention required during the other 
hours was given by night watchmen 
Although the dumping of fresh mate: 
rial was never stopped, at the end of 
six months the fire was out. On a 
cold day last winter, when the accom- 
panying illustrations were made, only 
a few spots were giving off steam or hot 
gases and none sufficiently to show 
plainly in the photographs. 

It is the plan to use an earth auger: 
to make holes about 20 ft. deep to 
get water into the remaining hot spots. 
For still further control of these spots 
it is the plan to obtain a tractor with 
bulldozer to plow trenches in the cen- 
ter over each spot and to flood those 
trenches with water. 

Fire in the less troublesome low: 
level dumping ground for washet 
refuse is controlled in the same man- 
ner. ‘he pumphouse (Fig. 2) used to 
put this fire out contains a Weinman 
5x6-in. single-stage pump with a 60-hp. 
Allis‘-Chalmers motor, both _ items 
picked up from locally available equip- 
ment. The suction pipe to the creek 
is handled by a wire rope to a sheave 
at the top of a pole on which is a hand 
winch. By this means and a double 
ell swing joint near the base of the 
pole the end of the line can be hoisted 
out of the water and swung to the 
bank for cleaning the strainer. 

Both L. J. Lorms and E. G. Schell 
feel that gob fires can be kept under 
control by the use of water if properly 
applied. 
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Fig. 1—This main-line tee reduction to 2 in. and 

the universal-joint nozzle in use on the washer 

refuse pile are typical of the piping on top of 
the larger pile. 


Fig. 2—Pumphouse at the washer refuse pile, 
showing the pole with rope winch to handle the 
suction line to the creek. 


Fig. 5—Looking down the creek toward 
the end of the large pile. At the 
extreme right is the mine refuse bin. 
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Fig. 3—On the hillside at the left of the tipple is the elevated bin from which 
the mine refuse is hauled back (toward the observer) and around on top of 
the pile at the right. 


Fig. 4—Larry load being dumped at the top of the pile in which the fires are 
completely under coritrol. 





hips 


Loading byproduct. the new Coal Mountain 
plant has a capacity of 250 tons per hour. 


NEW RED JACKET MINE 
Loads Byproduct Coal, Conveyor-Handled 


New Coal Mountain Plant, at End of Seven-Mile Virginian Extension 
in Wyoming County, West Virginia, Uses Conveyors With Mobile Load- 
ers for Lifting Bottom in Entries—Steel Saved by Wood Construction 


IN VIRGIN territory in Wyoming 
County, West Virginia, the Red 
Jacket Coal Corp. has opened its new 
Coal Mountain operation, designed for 
conveyor mining of byproduct coal. 
This adds a ninth plant to the growing 
list of Red Jacket operations. Mining 
is in a clean 42-in. bench of the 
Powellton seam, running approxi- 
mately 3 percent ash content. Avail- 
able coal at the 70-percent recovery 
estimated for the conveyor mining is 
6,000,000 tons. In this timely de- 
velopment of a new byproduct-coal 
mine, wood construction was used 
wherever practicable. 

The operation is on Big Cub Creek 
at the end of a new 7-mile branch 
leaving the Elmore-Gilbert extension 
of the Virginian Ry. where Big Cub 
runs into the Guyandotte River. By 
highway the mine is 65 miles (last 20 
miles dirt road) from Red Jacket, 
the operating headquarters, where re- 
sides J. E. Kirby, general manager. 
Also headquartering at Red Jacket 
are L. E. Kelly, chief engineer; H. 
B. Turner, assistant chief engineer; 
John Maurice, preparation manager, 
and C. H. Price, chief electrical engi- 
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neer. J. W. Damron, Columbus, 
Ohio, is president. 

Seam elevation at the drift portal 
on the mountainside is 1,742 ft. and 
the coal is lowered to the tipple by a 
rope-and-button conveyor. Wood con- 
struction of headhouse, conveyor gal- 
leries and tipple was handled by a 
contractor, Silas Campbell, of Harlan, 
Ky., and the machinery for these 
units was supplied and installed by 
the Fairmont Machinery Co. The 
coal company did the excavating, grad- 
ing and installing of foundations. In 
construction of a trestle and gallery for 
a 36-in.x152-ft. center-to-center belt 
conveyor from the rope-and-button 
dischargé to the tipple, Teco ring con- 
nectors (Timber Engineering Co.) 
were used to develop full strength of 
the wood members. 

Plant capacity is 200 tons per hour 
and the two-truck tipple, which in- 
cludes shaking screen, picking table 
and crusher, has one loading boom. 
The headhouse, 1,200 ft. by outside 
tramroad from the haulage drift, is 
equipped with a Nolan full-revolving 
single-car electric dumper complete 
with car-control device, all made by 


the Mining Safety Device Co. The 
dump bin includes a motor-driven gate 
for diverting rock to a chute leading 
to a temporary disposal area. 

A reciprocating feeder delivers the 
coal to the rope-and-button conveyor, 
which has 12-in. buttons on a 13-1. 
rope. Length, center to center, 1s 
529 ft. and the gallery is on a straight 
line 32 deg. from horizontal. From 
its lower end the coal is carried across 
the creek and to the tipple by a 36-in. 
United States Rubber Co. belt operat- 
ing on Link-Belt idlers. The screen, 
a Parrish type unit made by Fairmont, 
is 6 ft. wide and includes a_ picking: 
table section. The crusher (McLana- 
han & Stone) is rated at 200 tons 
per hour. 

Control buttons for the tipple, belt 
conveyor, rope-and-button conveyo! 
and its feeder are grouped in a con- 
trol booth out on the A frame which 
supports the flight-type loading boom 
and its hoist. Magnetic starters are 
of several makes: Westinghouse, Cut- 
ler-Hammer and Allen-Bradley. Mo- 
tors, like the other plant equipment, 
are new. They are Louis Allis 440- 
volt a.c. units and the ratings of 
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Mine cars, 2012 in. high and holding 4.3 tons of coal, are emptied 


without Wood, assembled with special connectors, 
uncoupling in a rotary dump. 


is used throughout the plant. 





The rope-and-button conveyor is driven by a 30-hp. motor with Left is the rock-gate motor with magnetic brake and gear re- 


cil-pump brake, plus hand emergency brake on the intermediate ducers. In the background, right, is the rope-and-button conveyor 
shaft. 
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Some of the dwellings and, at left, the store and clubhouse. 
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Left, view on the car-feeder-drive floor of the headhouse, showing drive and starters for headhouse 
equipment, also heavy timber construction. Right, locust posts and steel rails support trolley wire. 


elevator. 


Left, loading a heading cut into the conveyor, Right, preparing for track in the main haulway, show- 
ing preparation for shooting the 31/2-ft. bottom refuse bench, handled by mobile loader to conveyor. 
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several of the larger ones are as fol- 
lows: 50 hp., driving coal crusher; 
30 hp., on the rope-and-button con- 
veyor, and 15 hp., operating the car 
feeder. 

Brake equipment on the rope-and- 
button conveyor consists of a General 
Electric Thrustor on the motor shaft 
and an emergency hand brake on the 
intermediate shaft. Another ‘lhrustor 
is used on the car-haul motors and 
a General Electric magnetic brake on 
the rock-gate drive. Mechanical con- 
nections between motors and machines 
are, on certain types of equipment, 
Davton cog belts and in other in- 
stances made by Falk and Link-Belt. 

New mining equipment now on the 
job and most of it in use, consists of 
the following: 50 A.C.F. steel cars, 
stub-axle type, track gage 48 in., 
height 25 in., capacity (conveyor 
loaded) 4.3 tons; one 8-ton locomo- 
tive, Red Jacket Special with Jeffrey 
motors and control equipment; six 
Jeffrey 35-L shortwalls, 50 hp., with 
74-ft. cutter bars using standard chains 
and bits;. six Joy 300-ft. chain con- 
veyors; three Joy elevators and one Joy 
12BU loading machine. 

At the time of this writing no track 
had been installed underground, the 
coal being moved to the outside by 
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the chain conveyors. ‘The entire ton- 
nage (600 per day) was coming from 
six headings and the crosscuts of 
main-entry development. Very soon, 
56-Ib. track, the same weight as on 
the outside tramroad, will be installed 
on the main haulway and the car- 
loading point then will be moved to 
the inside. Thirty-pound rails will 
be used for temporary underground 
tracks. 

The bottom is a hard bone parting 
and the immediate top a hard slate. 
Whcere the latter is successfully held 
in place by posts and cap pieces, which 
is the usual practice, there is no con- 
tamination of the coal. Above the 
immediate top is 8 in. of drawslate. 
Cover over the seam ranges up to 
1,100 ft. Headings are driven 24 ft. 
wide on 70-ft. centers and the post- 
ing consists of four rows 5 ft. apart. 
All posts have 2-ft. cap pieces and 
individual posts in the mb rows are 4 
ft. apart, while those in the two cen- 
ter rows are 5 ft. apart. 

Rooms will be driven 35 ft. wide on 
45-ft. centers 230 ft. deep. Each panel 
will include 36 rooms, 18 on each side. 
In the heading development the coal 
is broken down by four shots per cut; 
total, nine sticks of du Pont Lump 
Coal C. Gelobel of the same manu- 
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Coal Mountain property. Center lines indicate projected development. 
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facture is being used to shoot the 
bottom in the hauiway. 

Electric service is provided by the 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. and 
the voltage of 275 d.c. for haulage and 
underground machinery is supplied 
through a Westinghouse 200-kw. con- 
verter. On the double-tracked outside 
haul, the trolley wires are clamped 
with Dukane hangers mounted on 
56-Ib. scrap rails supported on large 
locust posts. Track rails are bonded 
with ‘Type L long steel-terminal arc- 
weld Ensign bonds. 

Material and supply service, instead 
of by a steel-tracked incline, is over 
a graded 1}-mile truck and automobile 
toad from the warehouse near the 
tipple to the mine shop, which is at 
seam elevation. This shop is 2,600 ft. 
by tramroad from the headhouse, but 
only 1,400 ft. from the haulage portal. 
Maximum grade of the hill section of 
the truck road does not exceed 6 per- 
cent. 


Town Includes 80 Dwellings 


The town development, consisting 
of bathhouse, filling station, store and 
ofhce building, club house and 80 
dwellings, has its center about 1,000 
ft. down creek from the tipple and 
at the mouth of a side hollow. Wood 
construction is used entirely, a normal 
method for the company inasmuch as 
the parent organization is the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., which also owns 
the land. 

Precautions against fire include wide 
spacing of buildings, use of asbestos 
shingles and installation of a high- 
level water tank and extensive fire 
lines and hydrants. Floor dimensions 
of the two-story store are 36x72 ft. 
Added to that floor area are single- 
story wings 14 ft. wide. One along the 
right side is the warehouse for the 
store, and the other, on the opposite 
side, accommodates offices for the 
store, mine accounting and for the 
local mine officials. 

Forty of the houses have inside 
toilcts and baths. Fifteen are of five 
rooms and 25 have four rooms. Of the 
other 40, 18 have four rooms and 22 
have three rooms. The 40 last men- 
tioned have composition roofs instead 
of asbestos shingles. 

The Red Jacket Coal Corp. started 
business in 1909 and has gradually in- 
creased production until it passed the 
3.000,000-ton mark in 1941. That in 
turn was bettered more than 10 per- 
cent in 1942. 

J. E. Jones is in charge of the Coal 
Mountain operation. O. L. Craven is 
mine foreman and W. R. Ward the 
chief electrician. Frank Snodgrass, resi- 
dent engineer, was in charge of con- 
struction of the plant. 



































































































































In Room Two-Thirds of Roof Is in Compression; 
Semi-Umbrella Increases Roof Security 


Where Stretched and Crowded Rock Meet Is a Line of No-Stress 
Which Forms a Rectangle Inside Walls of Room—Drawrock Often 
Is Hopelessly Weak, but Four Favoring Conditions Preserve It 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


Engineering Editor, Coal Age 


IN ‘THE APRIL ISSUE of this Fore- 
men’s Forum appeared an article show- 
ing that all around the room of a mine 
is an area of drawrock in the roof that is 
in compression or, in other words, 1s 
crowded and thus bound together. Inside 
this wide border is an unbroken area in 
which the rock, instead of being crowded, 
is being stretched or, in other words, is 
being subjected to tensile stresses. The 
roof near the mb, if the coal is level, is 
itself also level because the pressure of the 
cover over the workings keeps it against 
the coal, and so it must be level. 

Bending Binds Lower Side of Rock— 

However, when it gets beyond the coal 
and out into the room, its weight makes 
it sag down so that it is no longer level. 
When any body is bent, it becomes 
stretched on one side and crowded on the 
other, and it is the inside of the curve 
that is crowded and the outside of the 
curve that is stretched. It is like the 
piece of wood or other flexible material, 
in Fig. 1, where one end is held down 
by a pile of books and the other end 
pressed down by a strong arm. ‘This 
stretches the top of the wood and squeezes, 
binds, crowds or, in other words, com- 
presses the lower part of that material. 

This is the condition all around the 
outer part of the drawrock in the roof of 
a room. ‘The pile of books represents 
the weight of the cover, or overburden, 
and the hand the weight of the drawrock 
or drawslate if it is not posted sufficiently 
to overcome that weight. ‘This crowded 
rock is not likely to fracture and come 
down unless the whole thickness of this 
drawrock breaks, and that is likely to hap 
pen on the top, or stretched, face of the 
rock—out of sight, though, it may break 
right through to the bottom, or crowded 
side later. 

Worm’s-Eye View of Roof—A drawing, 
l'ig. 2, shows a plan of a room as it 
would be seen when the person looking at 
it is lying on the floor. On it is mapped 
the crowded area. Its width can be figured 
when vou know the free 


&4 


span in any 


It always is equal to the span 
‘hus, if the free span from 


direction. 
x OTT. 


rib to rib is 40 ft., the crowded area 
on each side of the room will be 
40x0.2113 8.452 ft. lf the room 


beyond the neck is 50 ft. long, the width 
of the crowded area at the face and near 
the room neck will be 50x0.2113 = 10.565 





Fig. 1—Showing how a lath bent down 
is stretched at top and crowded or bound 
below. 






Main roof 


ft. All the rest of the space will be 
stretched, but not very severely, when the 
room is quite short—only 50 ft. long, as 
measured along that part of its length 
that is at full width. 

Semi-Umbrella Keeps Roof in Condi- 
tion—After you have discovered that a 
part of an area has a certain quality, it is 
well to give it a name suggesting its shape 
and condition. The roof, in the rock 
that is crowded on the underside, is bent 
over like one half of an umbrella. It 
is not bent over as much as an arch, so 
perhaps it is better to term it a “semi- 
umbrella” than a semi-arch. An umbrella 
is carried for protection against rain, and 
this semi-umbrella — similarly protects 
against a fall of rock. Neither umbrella 
nor drawrock by any means does its job 
perfectly, but the semi-umbrella is a pro- 
tection of a sort. 

Weakness Is Greatest at Spine, or Axis, 
of Room—tThe protection, it is true, might 
be better, and it will be explained later 
what other reasons make its protection as 
good as it is and why it is possible, in 
beds of coal that are not too deep, to put 
roads up the side of the rib, to put ma 
chines to work at the face and to skip the 
pillar. If it were not for the sem 
umbrella, we could not work in rooms 
as we do, because drawrock is very weak, 
and it is only the way in which it is bent 
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Fig. 2—Illustrating two semi-umbrellas and the sagging rock between them. 
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Fig. 3—Worm’s-eye view of underside of drawrock showing stressed and 
crowded area. 
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that tends to prevent it from falling. One 
reason why a road in the middle of a room 
needs more protection than at the side 
is because it is away from the pillar and 


has no protective semi-umbrella. In a 
very wide room, this is an important 
consideration. 

Line of Incidence or of No-Stress—The 
line between the crowded surface and the 
stretched surface is known as the line of 
incidence—not the most happily chosen of 
terms.* It is the line at which there is 
no stress on the layers of the rock, as 
can be readily seen, because, as you pass 
your eye from the rib toward the center 
of the span, you cross the line of inci- 
dence where a decreasing compression is 
replaced by an increasing tension, and in 
passing from what we may regard as a 
minus quantity to a plus quantity, there 
must be a point where there is neither 
one nor the other. That is, this is the 
unstressed point, and the line of incidence 
is the line these several points would 
locate. In other words, it is the locus, 
or place, of this freedom from. stress. 
These crowded areas occupy two-thirds of 
the total under-area of the room’s roof 
regardless of the length of the room or 
its width, so the aggregate is quite a 
significant area. 


Room’s Weak Spot 


Low or No-Stress Area—One might add 
that the roof within the lines of incidence 
for some distance from that line, espe- 
cially along the side of the room, is under 
little stress, so a still larger area has some 
sort of protection derived either from 
binding or from the absence of stress, as 
the case may be. However, it is not what 
may be termed “safe,” because drawrock 
is treacherous, especially some drawrock, 
and one cannot be quite sure that the 
drawrock is pinned down to the coal at 
the pillar as tightly as has been indicated, 
because the main roof over the drawrock 
or drawrocks also is tending to sag over 
the opening and to follow the drawrock 
down. As the main roof is immensely 
stiffer, it does not bend so much as the 
drawrock, but when the main roof sags, 
it puts only a point pressure on the draw- 
tock at the pillar and that does not pin 
down the drawrock over the rib positively 
to the inclination of the top of the coal 
seam and does not give the drawrock 
all the strength of a fixed beam. 

How Drawrock “Has All the Breaks” — 
Later the question of fracture of the draw- 
rock will be discussed. Let us now see 
what are the advantages of a drawrock 
acting as a fixed roof plate as against a 
drawrock acting as a free plate. (1) Two- 
thirds of the area is crowded and therefore 
less likely to break. (2) A free beam 
would be stressed a half more at the 
middle of the span than this fixed beam 


* Incidence as here used is derived from 


in, not, and cado, I fall, and infers that 
the roof does not fall here because it is 
neither stretched nor compressed at this 
Point or line. But “incidence” is used in 
many other ways, as “incidence of light,” 
which means “falling of the light on,” and 
80 is just the reverse of “not falling,” for 
* means “on” as well as “not.” 
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is stressed at the mb or face and three 
times more than this fixed beam at the 
middle of the span. (3) The drawrock 
over the span is not loaded with any 
of the surface dead weight, because the 
main roof acts as its big brother and 
carries that load. (4) The safe areas 
are so arranged that the areas near the 





coal have increased safety, so approach to 
the coal is facilitated and most of the tim- 
ber sometimes can be set in the gob of 
the room some distance away from both 
coal rib and face. So the drawrock gets “all 
the breaks,” as we would say, but, being 
so thin and usually of such weak mate- 
rial, it nevertheless can rarely be trusted. 





Laying Off Branch Roads at Forty-Five and 
Sixty Degrees Without Using a Transit 


A correspondent writes: ‘Please give 
simple instructions on the way in which 
to set off 45-deg. angles from sight lines 
so as to start off crosscuts and rooms in 
that direction. The roof of the mine is so 
moist that it is difficult to draw a line on 
it with chalk, and the timbers and irregu- 
larities in the roof make it difficult to lay 
off accurate angles.” 

Let the sights on the main road be repre- 
sented by A and B. By sighting, set a plug 
and spad at C at the point where you 
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Angles that have to be set off. 


wish to turn off the side road from C and 
then set another point, D, so located as to 
give an opportunity to measure off the 
distances given for CE and DE in the 
accompanying table. These measurements 
CE and DE preferably should be taken on 
the level and direct (that is, without any 
interference by timbers or roof), but that 
does not mean that timbers must be 
absent or the roof smooth, only that you 
arrange somehow, as explained later, to 
measure the distances off direct regardless 
of these irregularities. CE and DE should 
be of equal length. 

If, for example, the distance CD is 
taken as 6 ft., then measure 4 ft. 2§ in. 
from C in about the right direction for 
the sight line of the branch road and 
mark the point E, arranging to have that 
point 4 ft. 2§ in. from D also. A little 
juggling of E back and forth will deter- 
mine the correct position, one that will 
make both measurements exactly equal 
and each of them 4 ft. 2% in. long. Then 
you can put a plug and spad at E and you 
will have two points,.C and E, that will 
serve for sights. When the spad at E is 
put in, the distances should be checked 
again. If you want your sights closer to- 
gether you can sight in another plug and 


spad F, using that at E as forward or 
rear sight. These sights should be accu- 
rate enough for a hundred or more feet. 
Accuracy has been made more likely be 
cause the two arcs cut one another at a 
right angle, which is the most reliable 
way of making an intersection. 

For accuracy, of course, an engineer's 
transit will be better. A good plan is to 
measure off on a lath the distance 4 ft. 2% 
in., if that is what suits your case, and 
drive two nails in it at that distance apart 
or set two strong pegs in place of the 
nails, only they must be vertical and long 
enough that the lath will clear the ob- 
structions. After nails or pegs are driven 
in the lath, their distance apart should 
be checked. Nails or tacks can be driven 
in the pegs at the correct distance. 

You may be able to scratch arcs with 
the lath as a radius with C and D as cen- 
ters and find where one circle will cut 
the other. These arcs can be quite short 
and need not be drawn until you know 
just about where you want them. Remem- 
ber, the two equal measurements should 
be level or, if not, at least equally inclined 
to a level line. If 6 ft. distance for CD 
does not suit your need, try 8 ft. The 
other two measurements then will be 5 ft. 
7% in. Figures are given for 60 deg. also. 
Here CE and DE are not equal. The angle 
at FE is still a right angle. 
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First Class Foremen, Washington State 


Asphyxiation 


O.—How would you render first aid to 
a person overcome by mine gas. 
A.—(1) Remove the patient to better 

air and to a place which is both dry and 
safe. (2) Lay a coat or something under 
his body to keep him from the moisture 
of the floor. (3) Ascertain if he has 
anything in his mouth that, being loose, 
may close his gullet—chewing gum or 
tobacco or false teeth—and, if so, remove 
them. (4) Pull the tongue forward. 
(5) Administer artificial breathing steadily 
and in the proper rhythm until natural 
respiration is restored or a_ physician 
arrives, and meantime (6) have someone 
loosen the clothing at the patient’s neck. 
chest and wrist and (7) warm the body 
by covering his legs. ‘The resuscitatory 
movement will warm the upper parts 
of his body, but any additional clothing 
on these would be in the way. This 
applies to asphyxiation from all gases— 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide, methane and 
poisonous gas like carbon monoxide. 


Slope Length of Room 


O.—The distance from the high mb on 
the lower entry to the low mb on 
the upper entry measures on the mine 
map 251.6 ft. What would be the 
“stop” distance, as measured on the 
pitch, of the room or chute to provide a 
50-ft. pillar between the end of the room 
and the entry above it? The pitch of the 
coal seam is 33 deg. (Note) Sine of 
33 deg. is 0.54464; cosine of 33 deg. is 
().83867, tangent of 33 deg. is 0.64941 
and cotangent of 33 deg. is 1.53986. 
A.—The mine map shows the projec 

tion AC (see illustration) of the sloping 

line AB on a horizontal plane, and that 
length, as read off on the map, is 251.6 ft. 

ABC is a triangle with the angle at A 

equaling 33 deg. ‘The base of a rght- 

angled triangle is the line joining that 
angle to the 90-deg. angle. The angle 
in the illustration is at A, the right angle 
is at C, so the base is AC. The hy- 
potenuse, pitch or slope, is the line join- 
ing the two angles neither of which must 
be a mght angle—here A and B. So AC 
is the base and AB is the hypotenuse. 

The cosine of an angle is defined as 
the base of a right-angled triangle divided 


by the hypotenuse ort so the cosine 


But AC we know 


is 251.6 ft., so the cosine of 33 deg. 


Therefore we now know that 


? = ().83867. Now multiply both 


sides of the equation by AB and you have 

251.6 X AB : : 
——__—-—— = 251.6 = 0.83867 AB. Again, 

AB 251.6 = 0.83867 A g 

dividing both sides of the  equa- 
251.6 

0.83867 _ _ 

liguring this, it appears that AB = 300 ft. 


tion by 0.83867, vou get 


Lower 
headling 
{ 


bh Verticaklin e of 
projection 





Map measurement 
Projected distance 


Projected and slope length of room 


In common practice, what we would 
do would be to take the equation, cosine 
251.6 
a 
the places of AB and the cosine of 33 deg. 

251.6 
cosine of 33 deg. 


a 35 dx. = , and just exchange 


and we would have AB = 





— 251.6 = 300 ft. 
0.83867 

gling shows why it is permissible to 
exchange AB and the cosine of 33 deg. 
It saves much time to remember that such 
exchanges can be made. You can always 
shift a numerator on one side of the 
equation to the denominator on the other 
side of the equation. ‘The room or chute 
should be driven only 250 ft., as measured 
on the inclination of the seam, if the 
pillar to be left between the end of the 
room, or chute, and the low rib on the 
upper entry is to be 50 ft. long, as 
measured on the pitch, as the question 
suggests. 

Q.—Assuming an open light is placed in 
a large body of pure marsh gas, what will 
be the result? Give your reasons? 
A.—The open light will go out, but 

usually there is an area around the marsh 

gas (methane) that is partly air and 


The previous jug- 


partly methane, and where the percentage 
of methane is between 5 and 15 percent 
the methane will explode, but if you can 
get the open light into the pure methane 
it certainly will not explode or burn, for 
there is no oxygen present that will com- 
bine with it, which combination is what 
is known as explosion or combustion. 


Electrolysis of Pipes 


O.—What is meant by “electrolysis of 
pipes” and how is it prevented in a 
mine? 

A.—Electrolysis is the chemical destruc- 
tion of a pipe in the presence of moisture 
or anv conducting liquid at the point 
where an electric current passes from that 
pipe into the liquid, into earthy materials 
or other power conductors including wet 
wood. ‘The main source in the mines of 
such electro-chemical energy is the return 
electric current traveling along the tracks. 
Piping im the mines is often thus 
destroyed. The cure for this is to bond 
the track well so that only a minimum 
of current will pass from the rails to the 
pipe. If the pipe as well as the track 
is to be used as a return, the track should 
be bonded to the pipes at intervals of 
about 200 ft. so that both rail and pipe 
will be at the same electrical potential, 
and in consequence there will be no dis 
position for electricity to leave one con 
ductor for the other. 

Putting the pipe where it will be dry 
and where no water will be present te 
carry electricity from the rail will be help- 
ful in preventing electrolysis. The pipe 
might be placed on supports extending 
from the rib or be set on an offset in the 
rib, but there is no assurance of complete 
isolation. More or less stray current is 
found everywhere in an electrified mine 
and even in unelectrified workings where 
its only sources are natural or the re- 
turns from distant powerhouses. Some 
electrolysis is likely to occur by reason 
of the escape of current even from well 
bonded rails, and sometimes the ground 
itself acting on the pipe will generate cur- 
rents that will cause electrolysis. Proper 
bonding of the rail will eradicate most of 
the trouble unless the track leg of the 
circuit is overloaded, in which case an 
auxiliary copper return will ease the situa: 
tion because, with a decreased resistance 
along the provided return, the electrical 
current will be less disposed to use the 
more highly resistant ground and pipe 
to travel back to the generator. The 
leakage is dangerous as well as destructive. 
for it causes stray currents that may ignite 
explosives prematurely. 
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Quiz Presented Applicants for Certificates 


As Mine Foremen in State of Alabama* 


Stopping Materials 


Q.—Of what materials should stoppings be 
constructed? 

\—All the stoppings between slopes 
and manways should be made of fireproot 
material to accord with Sec. 1654 of the 
Alabama code. Suitable materials, it may 
be suggested, are rock, brick or concrete, 
concrete block or building tile. The 
Alabama law does not indicate the re 
quired character of other stoppings. Where 
the stoppings are to stay long in one 
place, they should be of fireproof con- 
struction and, even when they have fre- 
quently to be moved, the blocks or bricks 
of which they are built can be set in lime 
mortar, which can be knocked off readily, 
permitting the former to be relaid when 
the material is no longer needed in_ its 
present location and another place is 
tound for it. If wood is used, it should be 
of two thicknesses, so that there will be no 
leakages at the jomts between planks or at 
knots and other defects in the lumber. A 
facing of mortar in all forms of stopping 
will reduce leakage. 


Costly Air Leaks 


O.—How do leaky stoppings increase cost 
of ventilation? : 
\—With leaky stoppings, some of the 

air goes only part of the way to the work 
ing face and the rest turns back at points 
along the road, reducing the load on the 
mine fan. ‘Then the mine inspector comes 
around and declares that enough air may 
be entering at the intake or leaving by the 
fan but that the working face is inade- 
quately ventilated and, in consequence, 
the manager declares the fan must be 
speeded. ‘That increases the air pressure at 
the fan as the square of the speed and 
mcreases the horsepower as the cube of 
the speed, at least theoretically. Practically, 
it increases both much more, for now 
there is more pressure and accordingly 
more leakage, so it may be impossible to 
get cnough air at the face to ventilate the 
workings or to satisfy the inspector. 

It is obvious that when air is sent into 
the mine it is wasted unless it goes where 
it 1s needed. Leaks are ruinously expen 
sive. Yet there are still foremen who say 
that because a leak makes a fan run more 
easily it is advantageous. It naturally is 
easicr to turn the fan where less service 
is heing obtained from it. 

l'ven if the mine faces are getting too 
much air, and almost none of them are, 
don’t tolerate leaks, but eliminate them, 
and then run the fan slower, and much 
power will be saved. Never imagine you 
can find an excuse for a leaky stopping. 


How Seal a Fire 


O-—How should stoppings be built to 
al a fire or an abandoned area and of 
hat materials should they be con- 
ructed? 


\.—A fire should be rapidly and tightly 
p 
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sealed. If that can be done with well- 
braced wood brattices, that is how it should 
be done. The brattice on the return side 
should be so far back that the lumber 
would not be charred or burned even if 
the ventilation were not shut off. All the 
men engaged in closing off the fire should 
then leave the mine as quickly as pos 
sible. 

If for two or three hours no explo- 
sion occurs, it will be reasonably safe for 


the fire fighters to return and put in good 
incombustible and tight stoppings and to 
reinforce with such protection other brat 
tices that are helping to control the fire, 
if there are any. The delay in getting in 
combustible materials up to the scene of 
action, the slowness with which they can 
be erected into stoppings, the hazard in- 
volved while building them and the in- 
crease in the progress of the fire with every 
moment of delay fully justifies the tem 
porary use of combustible material, be 
cause a reasonably tight brattice can be 
made with such construction and it can 
be put where the fire will not destroy it. 





Mine Foremen’s Quiz, West Virginiat 


The following questions have been 
selected from those included in “The 
Mine Foreman’s Guide,” used as the basis 
for examinations in West Virginia. The 
answers given in the guide, which nor- 
mally are quite brief, have been supple- 
mented by comments and data, which the 
editors of Coat. AcE hope will be of 
assistance to those interested in these 
subjects. The numbers given the ques- 
tions in the guide follow each in paren- 
theses thus (Ventilation, 128, etc.). 


Open Up After Mine Fire 


O.—What should be done to determine 
when a fire area should be opened? 
(Fires and Explosions, 47 ) 
A.—Samples of air should be taken 

from the sealed area and chemically 

analyzed. 

[When carbon monoxide is found, it is 
a sign that the fire either is still burning 
or has been burning only recently. When 
the oxygen percentage is less than 1, it is 
a safe bet that the fire is out, but that is 
not enough. It may be warm enough to 
start up soon after air is admitted. 

[One often notes that a coal pile will 
heat up until it begins to burn, so why 
should not coal do the same in the mine? 
—and, if it is at all warm, that is what 
it will do and quite quickly. ‘The fire may 
be out, but that is not what you want to 
know. You want to be sure that it is not 
warm enough to start afresh after a while. 
One company put a fan behind the 
seals and kept the air moving, and the 
current of air which was circulating took 
heat from the fire and distributed it to 
areas that were at normal mine tempera- 
ture; soon, no part was much warmer than 
the mine and it was safe to open the seals 
and admit fresh air.| 


Absolute Temperature 


O—What is absolute temperature? 
(Gases, 81) 

29 deo F - oa. 

A.—At 32 deg. F. a gas changes 491.64 


part of its volume for each 1 deg. F. 


my J 
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change im temperature, therefore theoret- 
ically it would disappear if the tempera- 
ture fell 491.64 deg. or to —459.64 deg. 
I’. (absolute zero). The absolute temper- 
ature of a gas is the number of degrees F. 
it is above —460 deg. F. 

[At 32 deg. Fahrenheit, which is the 
temperature at which ice melts, all gases 
shrink 1 cu.in. for every 491.64 cu.in. of 
their volume every time their temperature 
is lowered 1 degree, provided the pressure 
on the gas is maintained constant. This 
law was discovered in 1787 by a French- 
man, J. A. C. Charles (pronounced 
“Sharl’”’). If that law is true for all tem 
peratures, as it seems to be, the gas 
would have no volume at all after being 
cooled 491.64 deg. F.—that is to 491.64 
—32 = 459.64 deg. below zero F. or, as 
we would say, roughly minus 460 deg. F. 

{So, as we cannot conceive of a gas 
having a volume less than nothing, this 
temperature, minus 460 deg. F., is termed 
the “absolute zero,” the lowest tempera 
ture that can be imagined. The number 
of degrees above the absolute zero is 
termed the “absolute temperature.” ‘Thus, 
the absolute temperature F. is the num 
ber of degrees it is above minus 460 deg. F. 

If the temperature as expressed in 
ordinary terms is 60 deg. F., then its ab 
solute temperature is 460 +- 60 = 520 deg. 
absolute temperature F., and, as all gases 
expand in proportion to the number 
of degrees their absolute temperatures 
exceed the absolute zero, by finding the 
number of degrees of temperature of a 
gas on the ordinary thermometer scale at 
two different times, you can find how 
much its volume has expanded or con 
tracted by comparing the two absolute 
temperatures. 

(Thus, to find how much a gas has in- 
creased in volume at a constant pressure 
by rising from 20 to 30 deg. F., you 
do not divide 30 by 20 and say 14 times, 
but (30 + 460) = (20 + 460) = 490 
480 = 1.0208. That is 100 cu.ft. of gas 
at 20 deg. F. occupies 102.08 cu.ft. at 30 
deg. F. So you see the absolute tempera 
ture gives vou an easy and scientific way 
of figuring relative volumes of the same 
gas at different temperatures at constant 
pressure and of finding the actual volume 
of gas if its volume is known at some 
other temperature. | 




















































































































TIPS FROM MANUFACTURERS 





Totally Inclosed Motors 


A new line of totally inclosed Tri-Clad 
motors is announced by the Motor Di- 
vision, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Available in both the polyphase 
60-cycle induction type and the single- 
phase 60-cycle capacitor type, the new 
units are especially designed for use under 
conditions where abrasives, chemicals, 
rain, snow and excessive dirt are en- 
countered. 

The polyphase motors are furnished in 
frame sizes 203 to 225. ‘They include 4, 





; and 1 hp. at 900 r.p.m.; 3, 1 and 14 
hp. at 1,200 r.p.m.; 1, 14 and 2 hp. at 
1,800 r.p.m.; and 14 and 2 hp. at 3,600 
r.p.m. The single-phase motors are fur 
nished in frame sizes 203 and 204 and 
include 3 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m.; 1 and 14 
hp. at 1,800 r.p.m.; and 14 and 2 hp. at 
3,600 r.p.m. The mounting dimensions 
of these motors are interchangeable with 
‘T'ri-Clad open motors of the same rating. 


Dustproofing Treatment 


Johnson-March Corp., New York City, 
announces two additions to its Coaladd 
line for rendering coal permanently dust- 
free. Coaladd A is for use on the ex- 
tremely porous midwestern coals and 
Coaladd DCW is for use on extremely 
wet coal or coal coming from certain 
washeries, and on coal destined for cold 
climates such as the upper Great Lakes 
regions. ‘hese two grades form a _ plastic 
insoluble film over the surface of the coal 
pieces. ‘This film transfers its dust-killing 
effectiveness to other pieces so that when 
breakage takes place during handling, 
the new surfaces are contacted and given 
a protective coating. 

Forming a highly viscous liquid, Coaladd 


88 


A has special covering powers to bridge the 
pores of the midwestern coals which have 
heretofore been difficult to treat. Coaladd 
DCW, a specially compounded granule 
with special film-forming and non-freezing 
characteristics, is applied dry—as received. 
Extremely wet coal would tend to drain 
off and dilute liquid types of dust-treating 
compounds; likewise with so much mois- 
ture there might be a tendency to freeze. 
But Coaladd DCW _ counteracts these 
tendencies, it is stated. Using the water 
already on the coal, the total moisture is 
reduced, not increased, by treatment. 
Because of its peculiar composition, Coal- 
add DCW ssticks while the excess water 
drains away. 

Johnson-March also offers the new com- 
pound 100, described as a low-cost mate- 
rial for simple application for dustless 
treatment by retail yards. The compound 
is said to be non-corrosive; does not stain 
or discolor the coal, equipment or cloth- 
ing; is non-toxic, non-poisonous and _fire- 
proof; and has no occupational hazards of 
any kind. 

A 50-gal. drum of the concentrate, when 
mixed with ordinary city water, will make 
5,000 gal. of solution that will treat 2,500 
tons of prepared coal for dustless delivery. 
For the moderate size yard the solu- 
tion can be sprinkled or sprayed over the 
tops of the trucks as they leave the scales, 
at the conveyors or while loading from 
stockpiles at the rate of 2 gal. per ton 
for prepared sizes. Slack or coal having 
a high percentage of fines will require 
slightly more. 


Gearmotors 


A new line of horizontal parallel-shaft 
type gearmotors to meet speed-reduction 
requirements for a wide variety of indus 
trial applications over a range of 1 to 75 
hp. is offered by Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Each 
new unit conforms to A.G.M.A. standard 
output spéeds and application practices. 














The use of adaptor castings between 
motor and mechanical parts allows the 
use of all standard Westinghouse 
N.E.M.A. frame motors with each type 
of unit, and types of motor construction 
can therefore be readily changed to suit 
varying service conditions if necessary in 
the field. The design of the motor. 
adaptor assembly being common between 
unit types, such assembly can be readily 
shifted between unit types to meet changes 
in speed requirements. Many working 
parts, including gear sets, being common 
to all three unit types of a given rating, 
replacement part programs are held to 
a minimum. 

Gears and pimons in the new gear- 
motors are of 0.40-0.50 carbon steel and 
are given special heat-treatment before 
hobbing. This process produces a_ taper 
ing hardness from surface to core, and 
results in tough, impact-resisting  tecth. 
Gears and bearings are lubricated by a 
positive splash system, and new case de 
sign allows oil to circulate freely at all 
times. 


Bus Support Clamp 


Cast-to-size single or double bus  sup- 
port clamps with provisions for longi- 
tudinal movement of bus conductors due 
to expansion or contraction are offered 
by Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago. Bus 





fittings have rollers permitting § in. long! 
tudinal movement of bus on either side 
of center line or a 1} in. total movement. 
Use of this sliding type of fitting is said 
to reduce possibility of insulator breakage 
on long bus runs. 


Testing Cases 


Combining a relay and_knife-blade 
switches in the same unit, with maximum 
flexibility in maintenance and testing, It 
is stated, new Type FT’ Flexitest cases 
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GIVE "EM ALL THEY NEED 


.«.- and more 


HOSE fellows on our fighting fronts aren’t ask- 

ing a lot...and they’re giving everything. To 
provide them with fighting equipment is a privilege 
as well as a duty. 


One way to help, here at home, is to practise strict 
conservation. Buy the best and longest-lasting tools 
and equipment. Take care of everything and drain 
the last ounce of use from the things you use. That 
frees our factories, workers, and materials. It turns 
them loose to provide the weapons of war. 


Buy to Last and Save to Win ? 
is a vital policy today. It’s 
another step in winning the EX 10 e€ 
war...andpaysdividendsin JR QNCLAD 


extra use from all equipment. BATTERIES 


These rules of battery conservation 
help Save to Win 


Keep adding approved water at regu- 
lar intervals. Most local water is safe. 
Ask us if yours is safe. 


2 Keep the top of the battery and bat- 

tery container clean and dry at all 
times. This will assure maximum protec- 
tion of the inner parts. 


Keep the battery fully charged—but 
avoid excessive over-charge. A storage 
battery will last longer when charged 
ot its proper voltage. 


4 Record water additions, voltage, and 

gravity readings. Don’t trust your 
memory. Write down a complete record 
of your battery's life history. Com- 
pare readings. 


If you wish more detailed information, or 
have a special battery maintenance prob- 
lem, don't hesitate to write to Exide. We 
want you to get the long-life built into every 
Exide Battery. Ask for booklet Form 1982. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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for panel mounting are offered by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Present standard relay elements are used 
in the new cases, and are mounted on a 
removable-unit chassis. ‘lest connections 
can be made either by clip or test plug. 
The test switches are of high-capacity, 
self-aligning knife-blade construction with 
the movable blade and hinge jaw mounted 
on a molded block rigidly fastened to the 
case. Each circuit can be identified by 
cards on the switch handle, and a red 
handle identifies the tmp circuit. 

Three size cases are available. All have 
a metal cover with a transparent window 
for visual inspection of elements and ob- 
servation of ae targets. Further informa 
tion is contained in Catalog Supplement 
41-070, obtainable from the manufacturer. 


Wire-Reinforced V-Belts 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, an- 


nounces it is producing wire-reinforced 
V-belts. ‘Iwo types are being built: a 
cable-cord construction and a grommet 
construction which incorporates a wire cord 
placed in the center of a cotton or rayon 
grommet. 

Designed for the most rigorous service, 
advantages claimed for the wire-reinforced 
V-belt type are greater horsepower capac- 
ity, increased tensile strength and low 
stretch. ‘The company emphasizes_ that 
only study of full engineering details of 
the equipment make it possible to decide 
whether a wire belt will be practical. 


e 
Voltage Tester 


Superior Instruments Co., New York 
City, offers the Model 590 voltage tester, 
which reads like a thermometer—no meter, 
no switching, no tip jacks. To ase, it is 
necessary only to connect the needle- 
pointed test prods across any electric 
line. It automatically indicates whether 
the voltage is 110, 220, 440 or 660; if 
the current is alternating or direct; if the 
appliance, motor, etc., connected in the 
line is “open”; which leg is grounded; 
if the frequency is 25 or 60 cycles; if 
the fuse is blown; when one side of an 
appliance or motor connected to the line 







$0 


under test is grounded; excessive leakage 
between a motor and line; when a three- 
phase motor is running erratically due 
to a blown fuse. 


Brushes 


New grades of brushes for ring and 
commutator applications have been de- 
veloped for the electrical industry by 
Keystone Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa. The 
accompanying illustration shows a_ few 
designs in various grades of copper-graph- 
ite and_silver-copper-graphite—created as 
a part of this company’s expanding line 
of individually designed small brushes 
to meet the demands of today’s service. 





Certain types were developed specifically 
for current control apparatus where ex- 
treme precision is vital. ‘The shunts are 
molded into the brush and are said to 
establish a perfect connection. Low ¢on 
tact drop, high current-carrying capacity 
and a low coefficient of friction are in 
herent characteristics claimed for these 
brushes. 
* 


Upkeep of Control Equipment 
Yields Big Dividends 


“In order to meet the staggering ton- 
nage quotas set by the War Production 
Board,” says OB Haulage Ways—“600 
inillion tons of bituminous coal, propor- 
tionately large amounts of anthracite, cop- 
per, iron, lead, tin and other metals—it 
will be extremely important that all equip- 
ment be inspected at regular intervals and 
kept maintained in as close to original 
operating condition as_ possible. 

“Control equipment is no exception— 
whether it be motor starters, circuit 
breakers, safety switches, junction and dis- 
tribution boxes, etc. ‘These devices, on 
which a mine depends for continuity of 
service, often operate thousands of times 
a day. An inspection and maintenance 
program for such equipment will pay big 
dividends by preventing costly shutdowns. 
Here are a few things to look for: 


““ 


1. Keep working parts clean and dry. 
Remove any accumulation of dirt, oil, 
grease or water that might impair their 
instantaneous and efficient operation. If 
the atmosphere is saturated with moisture 
or corrosive gases, it is well to paint the 
working parts at least two to four times a 
year, depending upon the severity of the 
condition. You might find it helpful to 








carry a stock of protective paints for “he 
metal parts and insulating varnishes of 
the proper characteristics for the coils. 

“2. Work the contactors of automati- 
cally operated equipment by hand from 
time to time to make sure that clearances 
are normal and that all parts are working 
freely. The armatures should be cleaned 
and the condition of the magnet contact 
surfaces should be inspected. 

“3. All overhead and other adjustments 
should be checked periodically to prevent 
burning out the resistances. Any parts so 
wom that adjustments cannot be main- 
tained should be replaced. 

“4, In the case of motor starters and 
comparable equipment, it is best to have a 
spare unit on hand so each device may be 
taken out of the mine periodically for 
a complete overhaul. 

“5. All nuts and connections should be 
checked and tightened frequently, _par- 
ticularly where they are subject to vibra- 
tion. Mercury switches, if such are used, 
should be held tightly in place.” 


e 
Keep Ahead of Worn Bearings 
And Lengthen Tire Life 


Chipped and worn wheel bearings have 
been isolated by engineers of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as the 
cause for premature failure of many truck 
and trailer tires, officials of the company 
report. Worn bearings, it was said, are 
mainly responsible for “flat spots” on tires 
which have plagued operators of trailers 
for many years. 

In one fleet of 497 trailers, according 
to C. C. Osmun, manager of Goodyeat’s 
tire departments, the engineers found two 
barrels of bad bearings in 90 days. ‘They 
were charged with wearing out a total of 
146 tires before they had vielded their 
maximum potential service. Loose rollers, 
chipped or worn rollers, chipped or worn 
outer race or inner race are among the 
bearing troubles that cause tire flat spots, 
the engineers reported. 

“We expected discovery and_ isolation 
of bearing trouble,” said Mr. Osmun, “to 
make an important reduction in the num- 
ber of premature tire failures.’”” He cau- 
tioned trailer operators to take preventive 
measures wherever possible to avoid ab- 
normal wear on bearings. Worn bearings 
may result from overloading or from im- 
properly mated or incorrectly inflated dual 
tires, he added. 


Capacity of Belts Increased 
By Larger Sheaves 


A new plan to save 250,000 Ib. of 
rubber this year—equal to the annual prod: 
uce of 25,000 rubber trees—have been 
announced by Walter Geist, president of 
\llis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, W's. 
and inventor of the multiple V-belt dnve. 
The program, explained in “Texrope 
Topics,” calls for wartime drives using 
shorter center distances and larger sheaves 
on all new applications made in 14). 
Instead of engineering of individual V-belt 
drives being governed, as in the past, bj 
such considerations as convenience, habit 
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Shown in the photograph are some of the 150 new 
modern mine cars in service at the Merrill Coal 
Company’s mine, Henlawson, W. Va. All these 
cars were built by the Kanawha Manufacturing 
Company, Charleston, W. Va. They are the first 
Timken Bearing Equipped cars purchased by this 
operator; 50 more Kanawha cars of the same 
type are on order. Each car can carry from 5 to 
6 tons of coal. 


Coal delivered to the tipple is the only coal that 
counts; Timken Bearing Equipped mine cars get it 
there promptly—and keep getting it there. Longer 
trips can be hauled with existing motive power 
and empties returned faster. Cars can stay on the 
job longer because Timken Bearings maintain 
wheel gauge indefinitely, reduce wheel breakage 
and protect all running parts against radial, thrust 
and combined loads. Lubricating intervals are 
greatly extended. 


Mine operators using Timken Bearing Equipped 
cars—and there are more than a thousand—know 
that these cars are essential to efficient, depend- 
able and economical mine transportation. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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and machine design, Mr. Geist points out, 
the most important consideration today is 
the saving of rubber for our dwindling 
stockpile. 

Emphasizing that the plant should not 
be regarded as a temporary wartime ex- 
pedient, since the increases are sound 
and practical—in line with a long-range 
trend to larger diameters—Mr. Geist said 
that by following the program nearly 
every field of industry would actually 
contribute hundreds of pounds of rubber 
to the war effort. Besides, every buyer 
of new V-belt drives would individually 
save, on the average, $15 out of every 
$100 he spends on new drives and $35 
of every $100 ordinarily spent on replace- 
ment. 


Industrial Notes 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEctrRIc & Mrc. Co., 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa., has named Charles 
A. Butcher, formerly assistant to -the 
national manager of the company’s dis- 
trict manufacturing and repair department, 
as manager of that department for the 
entire Pacific Coast district. He succeeds 
R. E. Powers, resigned. 

SuLtIvAN Macninery Co., Michigan 
City, Ind., announces the resignation of 
John W. Haddock to become president 
of the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, 
Conn. In 20 years with Sullivan Mr. 
Haddock advanced from apprentice to 
vice president in charge of engineering 
and sales. 

CLIMAX ENGINEERING Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, received the Army-Navy “E”’ pro- 
duction award May 7. Presentation of 
the award was made by Brig. Gen. Norman 
I’. Ramsey, commanding officer of the 
Rock Island Arsenal, and accepted for 
the company by Edward F. Deacon, 
president. 


Bucyrus-Er1r Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., has elected N. R. Knox president. 
W. W. Coleman, president, for 32 years, 
has been reelected chairman of the board. 
George A. Morison, former vice _presi- 
dent, has been named vice chairman of 
the board. W. L. Little, elected vice- 
president, will be in charge of plants at 
Erie, Pa.; and Evansville, Ind. N. A. 
McGrath has been reelected secretary, and 
J. G. Miller, treasurer. Appointed officers 
now include W. M. Bager, technical di- 
rector; D. P. Eells, vice president with 
special assignments; P. H. Birckhead, vice 
president in charge of the commercial 
department; C. K. Charlton, assistant to 
the president. 


Puitco Corporation has named 
M. W. Heinritz vice president in charge 
of its Storage Battery Division, ‘Trenton, 
N. J. He joined the company in 1922. 
This division has been awarded a white 
star to add to its Army-Navy “E” flag 
for continuing excellence of war produc- 
tion. 


Rosins ConvEyING Bett Co., Passaic, 
N. J., announces that it is shortening its 
name to Robins Conveyors, Inc. The 
new name is stated to be more truly 
definitive of the scope of its products. 
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AtLas Powper Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has appointed Weston G. Frome as assist- 
ant general manager of its explosives de- 
partment. Lately general manager of the 
company’s Giant division, San Francisco, 
Calif., Mr. Frome will now make his 
headquarters in the general office in Wil- 
mington. 


AuLBERG Bearinc Co., Chicago, has 
elected Fred O. Burkholder as president 
to succeed the late C. J. Sander. C. W. 
Pearsall, general sales manager, has been 
elected vice president. Mr. Burkholder 
joined the Ahlberg sales force in 1915. 


PANGBORN Corp., Hagerstown, Md., has 
been honored with an Army-Navy “E” 
production award. 


McKenna Merats Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
has appointed six new representatives to 
its national sales and service organization 
as follows: Frederick J. Leonard Co., 514 
18th St., Denver, Colo.; Bernhard Minch, 
‘Tudor Arms Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.; P. D. 
Browne, 1124 Allen Bldg., Dallas, ‘Texas; 
M. L. Ratcliff, 422 Smith Tower, Seattle, 
Wash.; W. G. ‘Todd, Engineering Sales 
Co., 308 Corandelet Bldg., New Orleans, 
La.; W. E. Seibold, Engineering Sales 
Co., 14 East 18th St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Norpserc Merc. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
feceived the Maritime “M” Burgee and 
the Victory Fleet Flag for production 
achievement on May 19. 


SKF Inpusrries, INnc., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of ball and roller bearings, 
has appointed Robert R. Zisette as gen- 


eral sales manager. He joined the company 
in 192). 


PortaBLeE Lamp & EguipMEent Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that William 
K. Wilbur, vice president and formerly 
district manager at Bluefield, W. Va., has 
been transferred to Washington, D. C., 
where he will handle all Portable war 
contracts with the government. He is 
succeeded at Bluefield by Richard C. 
Repaire, who becomes district manager 
for West Virginia, ‘Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. F. R. Marler has been named 
president of the company, succeeding 
George C. Nelms, who becomes chairman 
of the board. New vice presidents include 
Harold A. Hill, in charge of production, 
and Henry E. Schweinsberg, in charge 
of mining sales and servicing of lamp 
contracts. Mr. Schweinsberg formerly was 
mining engineer for the Valley Camp 
Coal Co. 


Arury ‘Truss Wuret Co., Chicago, 
has promoted Claude E. Matthews to 
supervisor of service and parts. He has 
been with the company since 1937, 


Ownersuip of McAlear Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, producer of valves, regulating and 
control equipment, has been acquired 
by the interests controlling Climax Engi- 
neering Co., Clinton, Iowa, manufacturer 
of internal combustion engines, power 
units and generating sets. Edward F. 
Deacon, Climax president, also will be 
president and general manager of the 
McAlear company. Mrs. P. G. McAlear, 
formerly president and now chairman. of 









the board of the McAlear company, wij 
continue to be actively identified with 
the management. 


THe Name Steacy-ScHMipt Mj, 
Co., York, Pa., has been changed t 
Hardinge Mfg. Co. This firm, a Penngy} 
vania corporation, is a subsidiary 9 
Hardinge Co., Inc., a New York corpor. 
tion. The parent corporation sells special. 
ized equipment to mining, chemical and 
other process industries, while the sub. 
sidiary, in addition to manufacturing fo 
the account of Hardinge Co., Inc., aly 
manufactures in its pattern, foundry, plate, 
machine and assembly shops to the speci 
fications and designs of other firms and 
government agencies. 


Avuis-CuaLMERS Merc. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has appointed L. W. Long 3 
sales engineer in charge of mixed-apparatus 
sales. He will coordinate sales involving 
the apparatus of more than one division 
of the electrical department. He joined 
A.C. in 1925 and until May 1 served 
sales engineer in the firm’s Pittsburgh 
office. 

Goopman Mec. Co., Chicago, received 
the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in 
production at ceremonies in Chicago, May 
3. In addition to the flag for the com 
pany, “E” pins were presented to al 
employees. ‘The company burgee was pre- 
sented by Col. Carl A. Waldeman, officer 
in charge of manufacture, Rock Island 
Arsenal, and was received by William E. 
Goodman, president. Pins were presented 
to the employees by Lieut. Commander 
C. H. Soderstrom, of the U. S. Naw 
Receiving the pins in behalf of the em 
ployees were: Thomas Thompson, oldest 
employee; Vladimir Vavra, Lucille Wendt, 
Michael Chrzanowski, Bertha N. Donnelly, 
Joseph Kod] Sr. and Theodore B. Shimkus. 

The Goodman Mfg. Co. was founded 
in April, 1900, by Herbert E. Goodman, 
who had been engaged in the mining ma 
chinery business as early as 1889, having 
been associated with Elmer E. Sperry, 
inventor and pioneer builder of electnc 
coal cutters and mine locomotives. Mr 
Sperry, in 1887-88, with the backing of 
a well-known coal operator of the day, 
designed and constructed the first electri 
coal-cutting machine in America: the 
Sperry coal puncher. During its develop 
ment, Mr. Goodman was secretary of the 
Sperry Electric Mining Machine Co, 
which also developed the Sperry 8-wheel 
bi-polar locomotive, the Sperry dynamo, 
a longwall machine employing the pick 
chain principle and an _ improved-type 
breast machine. 

After Mr. Ewart, of the Link-Belt 
Machinery Co. had become interested and 
Mr. Sperry had gone into the other 
fields in which he became famous, Mr 
Goodman continued in his post as sales 
manager and later manager of the mining 
machinery department set up by Link-Belt. 
In 1900, Mr. Goodman, with the com 
sent of Link-Belt, decided to organize his 
own company, and on April 23, 1900, the 
Goodman Mfg, Co. was incorporated, soon 
moving to Halsted St. and 48th Place, 
where it celebrated its 43d anniversaty 
just before May 1 this year. 
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“:1 1200 PORTABLE ELECTRIC CAP LAMPS 
=| AT THE SAN FRANCISCO MINES 


imkus 
punded — = 9 , @ One of the world’s largest installations of electric 
: ' cap lamps has just been completed at the San 
Francisco Mines of Mexico, San Francisco, Del Oro, 
Mexico by the PORTABLE LAMP AND EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. The San 
Francisco Mines knew they must have light they 
could depend on for efficient operation. That’s why 
they selected PORTABLE ELECTRIC CAP 
fe. LAMPS. 
of the ee | Make sure your men get all the light they need. 
ad i. vx gh Without adequate light production stops .. . injuries 
mamo I LC occur ...costs mount. You can guard against light 
failures by using PORTABLE CAP LAMPS in your 
operation—for the Portable Lead Acid Battery is 
guaranteed never to drop to less than 80°, 
of new efficiency; moreover the Portable | [)QRwAse 
Write for Complete contract guarantees that light volume 
Information will remain constant. 


nining 


k-Belt. : | 
- Aicble LAMP E EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
¥ OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE- 72 FIRST AVE.- PITTSBURGH: PA.- PHONE ATLANTIC O515 


[Ofoyo) Wa OF-F ol) . Cool Hats . Electric Cap Lamps . Flame Safety Lamps 
Shot Firing Equipment . Steel Tip Safety Shoes . Goggles and Respirators 
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Trade Literature 


WELDING AND CUTTING 

Acetylene Association, 
New York Citv. Booklet entitled “Hand- 
book for the Welding and Cutting 
Operator” contains a list of concise do’s 
and don’ts for the man who wields the 
blowpipe and a wealth of other helpful 
information and suggestions on the care 
and maintenance of blowpipes, regulators, 
and welding and cutting accessories. 


ACETYLENE 
—International 


Arc We.tprers—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin GEA-1440 
discusses ‘Type WD direct-current single- 
operator arc welders, describing the opera- 
tion of these engine- or motor-driven 
welders. 


Borter-WaTeR Conpitioninc — Elgin 
Softener Corp., Elgin, Ill. Bulletin 504 
explains the types of impurities found in 
boiler feed water, how these impurities 
accumulate, what happens when they are 
subjected to boiler temperatures, the com- 
mon causes of boiler scale, sludge, corro- 
sion and carryover and how to prevent 
these troubles. It tells how the Elgin 
Deconcentrator separates suspended mat- 
ter, sludge, mud and scale-forming im- 
purities from boiler water while boilers 
are in operation without wasteful blow- 
down. 


Brazing — Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet 
B-3201 discusses how to braze with Phos- 
Copper, brazing alloy which is said to 
save time, machines and man-power and 
can be used with gas, incandescent car- 
bon, electric furnace and dip brazing 
methods. Hints are given on good braz- 
ing and proper joint designs. Butt, scarf, 
shear and lap joints are considered, and 
diagrams show proper designs. Among 
advantages claimed for Phos-Copper are 
that it resists corrosion, can be tinned o1 
electric-plated, is available in rod or ribbon 
form, and in special shapes for tong and 
furnace brazing. 


Cas_re Lusrication—Keystone Lubri- 
cating Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Booklet 
Form BK 12 tells how to make cables 
last longer with Keystone wire-cable treat- 
ment and lubrication. 


‘TERMINATORS—Delta-Star Flec- 
tric Co., Chicago. Publication 4303 gives 
data on “PB” indoor cable terminators 
tor voltages up to and including 2300 
Construction and details are 
given. 


Casi 


dimension 


Coat Creantnc—Roberts 
Ce., Chicago. Bulletin 160, “How to 
Make Your Coal Worth More,” illustrates 
and describes seven examples of how coal 
producers found ways to make their coal 
worth more by specialized preparation. 
hese companies’ problems varied widely 
in their technical aspects and in_ the 
marketing demands made on coal. 


& Schaefer 


Fire ExrincuisHerR Use—American- 
LaFrance-l’oamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 
Two charts show the operating charac 
teristics of first-aid fire extinguishers and 
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wheeled engines and their suitability or 
otherwise as applying to Class A, B and C 
fires, in accordance with Underwriters’ 
Laboratories classification. For convenience, 
a Class D is added to cover the fire hazards 
of automobiles, commercial trucks, etc., 
and a Class DT to cover the fire risks 
pertaining to tank trucks and _ trailer 
tractors. Recommendations also are in- 
cluded for alcohol and kindred fire hazards. 


Jack Marmntenance—Duff-Norton Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Maintenance manual, 
designed for users of mechanical lifting 
jacks, fully describes the proper use of 
jacks for best and safest results. A special 
section is devoted to problems of indi- 
vidual fields, including industrial plants, 
railroads, mines and shipyards. 


Latrues—South Bend Lathe Works, 
South Bend, Ind. Catalog 100-C describes 
the company’s entire line of engine, tool- 
room and turret lathes. Specifications 
are tabulated to facilitate selection of the 
lathe for any application. 


Mintnc-Macnuinery Luprication — 
Sinclair Refining Co., Inc., New York 
City. Bulletin, “The Service Factor,” 
Vol. 10, devoted to charted lubrication 
for coal-mining machinery, gives a table 
of specialized equipment with recom- 
mended lubricants. 


Pipe aNd Stup  Exrracrors—Reps 
Tool Co., Inc., New York City. Folder 
describes double-purpose extractors of 
forged steel with heavy square shank fol- 
lowed by a sharply tapered short reverse 
thread ending in a square reaming end. 
‘Ven cadmium-plated extractors make up 
the set and cover the entire range of pipe 
from % to 2 in. and bolts or screws from 
2 to 34 in. 

PorTABLE IGNrrRoNs—General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin GEA 
4047, entitled “Keep "Em Moving,” 
features portable sealed-ignitron mercury 
arc rectifiers for mining service. It describes 
these units and their operation, _ lists 
their advantages and contains a chart com- 
paring the performance of this type rectifier 
with that of the motor-generator set. Also 
included is a description of how the sealed 
ignitron works as well as a section devoted 
to stationary G.E. d.c. unit substations. 

PROTECTIVE Coatincs — Protective 
Coatings, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Catalog 
describes the Tocol line, by which, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, corrosion 
can be controlled. ‘The line includes Syn- 
thetex, Silco, Alkacite, the Black Magic 
process, ‘Tancline, “30” paper protection, 
Vincul, Vinculux No. 2, Aquanil and 
Helfvre. 


RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 
—-Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Syca 
more, Ill. Bulletin Form BB-1242 de 
scribes the Ideal rechargeable _ storage 
battery for flashlights. 

Repucer-lTypr ‘TRANSMISSION—Recves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. Catalog '‘TR- 
+32 contains a description of the reducer- 
tvpe transmission as well as engineering 
data and rating tables for selection of a 
unit of the proper size. 





Rock-Dritt Repairs — Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., New York City. A supply of printed 
sheets to aid in recording repair and 
maintenance costs will be supplied .\| 
users of rock drills free of charge. Ticse 
sheets make it possible to show accurat«|\ 
the upkeep cost of every drill in servi ¢: 
also much data as the drill number, class, 
model, manufacturer, names and numbers 
of new parts installed, cost of installing 
parts, number of shifts the drill works, 
Cre. 


Rorpr ApyUSTMENT FOR CONICAL ANp 
Cytinpro-ConicaL Hoist Drums—\ \ll- 
can Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Bulletin 
A-371 gives directions and simple mathic 
matical formulas for adjusting the ropes 
properly on conical and cylindro-conical 
drums so as to eliminate unnecessary de- 
lay and expense. 


Sarety EQuipMENT CONSERVATION— 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Handbook entitled “How to Make 
Your Safety Equipment Last Longer” 
covers every type of personal protective 
equipment from protective hats, gas masks, 
respirators and gas instruments through 
the list to safety clothing, detailing the 
practical do’s and don’t’s of safety equip 
inent care for key personnel in a form 
readily adaptable for instruction of equip- 
ment users. There is a section on various 
methods of sterilization for masks and 
respirators and attention is given to many 
common-sense methods for repair and 
preventive maintenance of articles on the 
hard-to-get list. 


Savinc Air—Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York City. A series of five posters, 11x14 
in., with the theme “Use the air you 
need but don’t waste it” wages war on 
leaky hose couplings, valves and other 
pipe fittings—bv so doing helping to 
speed production and avoid wasted power. 





SEAMLESS TuBES AND Prrpr—Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
‘Technical Data Card 107B gives a new, 
revised list of standard specifications for 
scamless tubes and pipe, arranged in 
handy finger-tip form. 


SrreLs—Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Technical Data Card 
TDC-119A_ gives a new complete com- 
bined list of standard steels of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc. 


TEMPERATURE INSTRUMENTS—Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia. Catalog 
N-33-163 covers Micromax temperature 
recorders for use with thermocouples ot 
with thermohm resistance thermometer 
bulbs. Applications to temperature meas- 
urement of steam, feed water and cooling 
water, and to fuel, combustion air and 
flue gas, are described in detail. Included 
is a description of the company’s optical 
pyrometer, as used for checking of fuel 
bed and other combustion-chamber tem- 
peratures; also a simple description of 
the principles of the thermocouple and 
potentiometer. the thermohm and_ the 
Wheatstone bridge. 
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WITH “THE THUMB 


It is the thumb that gives 





the human race its mastery 
i, and control of physical 
activity. It is the thumb 
that is absent in the lower 
animals. It is the thumb that symbol- 
izes power and capability. 


The reason we say ‘Belting and hose 
with ‘the thumb’ ” 
implication of that statement comes 


is because the 


nearest to picturing the qualities that 
go into these and other Thermoid 
Products. The engineers and produc- 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting - F.H.P. and 
Muitiple V-Belts and Drives - Conveyor Belting - Elevator Belting - 
Wrapped and Molded Hose - Sheet Packings - Industrial Brake 


linings and Friction Products. 
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tion technicians who produce Thermoid 
Industrial Rubber Products think in 
terms of end-use. They live the prob- 
lems of the field. To them, for instance, 
the safety-factor requirements are not 
dry statistics, but matters of vital 
importance. 


When “Thermoid”’ is on 
the products, everyone 
from the President down 
knows that the Purchas- 
ing Agent is buying the 
best that can be had. 


P.S. In line with material conservation, 
Thermoid has prepared a series of bul- 
letins on how to extend the life of 
rubber products now in use. You might 
find them helpful as reminders to be 
passed on to your operating people. 


Feel free to ask for copies. 


‘Thermol 


Rubber 





IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 
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record... saves up to 50% rubber! 


the mining cable with a 20-year performance 
































| ae is nothing “ersatz” 
about Duracord*; it is a 
cable construction developed 
during the last war to meet the 
need for heavy-duty cords and 
cables... a need it is currently 
filling not only in mines but also 
industrial plants and shipyards. 

The Duracord covering is wov- 
en like a fire hose—not braided. 
This tough yet flexible cover 


replacesthe rubber jacketonall- 
rubber cords making possible 
rubber savings as high as 50%. 

For further information, 
please send us your inquiries. 


SUNEX SECURITYFLEX* TO WAR 
This well-known all-rubber 


We “Oo 


Two marks of achievement —the cherished Navy ‘‘E’”’ 
(awarded to two of our plants) for achievement in produc- 
tion... The Anaconda trade-mark for achievement in quality. 





companion to Duracord has 
been preempted for the tough- 
est kind of jobs in the war 
effort where all-rubber cord is 
mandatory. Until peace, its use 
will be strictly regulated. «= 


*Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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TIMELY OPERATING IDEAS 


Section Fire Hazard Reduced 
By Using Small Fuses 


Even if the trolley feeding a section is 
protected by an automatic circuit breaker 
set for normal mine load, it is considered 
good practice to insert in the circuit a 
fuse or other overload device set to a 
small current to be used during hours that 


























f 


through a small fused safety 
switch when the mine load is off and the 
trolley switch open. 











Feeding 


the section is not working but during 
which time power must be supplied to a 
small load such as a 5-hp. pump. That 
auxiliary arrangement is especially desirable 
if the section trolley is not equipped with 
a sectionalizing breaker. 

Peter J. Bogus, Brownsville, Pa., fur- 
nished the accompanying sketch showing 
a fused safety switch connected for use 
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when the section insulator switch is 
opened. He mentions a double-pole safety 
switch and the use of the two sides in 
parallel to get double capacity if desired. 
Since the fuses will blow with a slight 
ground the section is protected against 
a fire starting from a fall which damages 
or brings down the trolley wire. 

It is recognized, however, that two 
fuses in parallel do not assure exactly 
double capacity. A slight difference in 
resistance of the two fuses or the more 
likely circumstance of corroded or im- 
properly fitting clips will cause more than 
half the current to go through one fuse. 


Vertical Table Arrangement 
Offers Several Advantages 


Saving in floor space and operating ad- 
vantages were the goals in an unusual 
scheme for installing Deister Concentrator 
Co. coal-washing tables at the No. 14 
breaker of the Jermyn-Green Coal Co., 
near Pittston, Pa. In this arrangement, 
the tables are placed one above the other 
in a vertical series, with only sufficient 
space between them for clearance. 

Floor space, of course, is conserved and 
thus equipment needful for greater pro- 
duction can be accommodated much more 
readily than with the conventional side- 
by-side arrangement. Not only does the 
idea save space but refuse water from the 
upper deck can be directed to succeeding 
lower decks with obvious advantages. 








Two views of the vertical table installation at No. 14 colliery. 





Available height is the only limit to the 
number of tables so placed for any one 
or several sizes of coal to be prepared. 

Tables placed in this fashion are more 
accessible for inspection by the operator, 
it is reported, and it is easier for him 
to serve a number of tables than if they 
were placed singly on one floor or scat- 
tered, requiring separate operators. ‘This 
idea for saving water, labor and space and 
facilitating inspection was evolved by R. 
D. Shepherd, superintendent of No. 14 
colliery. Mr. Shepherd states that these 
tables may be decked as high as space 
permits. 


Handy Universal Power Drill 
Improvised With Odd Parts 


Dering Coal Co., Eldorado, Ill., has 
found an efficient tool in a Chicago Pneu 
matic 473 electric drill arranged for 
mounting on a reel gathering locomotive 
to drill top, battom or rib holes within 
its reach. Mike Keating, chief electrician, 
assembled this device by electric welding 
from locomotive-trolley and_ electric-drill 
parts. A trolley socket for mounting the 
drill was bolted to the side of the loco 
motive frame near the motorman’s seat. 
This provided a strong foundation for 
the drill and helped make it universal fot 
direction as well as easily removable. 

A pair of angles about 12 in. long were 
welded together as a guide to support the 
square drill post. This guide was then 
welded to a trolley base which fitted into 
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Fig. 1—Drill folded up at side of locomo- 
tive while traveling. 





Fig. 2—Drill in position for boring a hole 
in the roof. 


the socket. ‘The standard square drill 
post fits into this guide. A setscrew holds 
it firmly in position. 

‘To arrange for universal positioning of 
the dil, two sections of standard square 
drill post, one 4 ft. and the other 30 in. 
long, were welded together at right angles, 
forming a huge “L.” The drill is clamped 
to the short leg in the customary way, 
and the long leg is inserted in the guide. 
When mounted in the trolley socket, the 
complete device has the following posi 
tion possibilities: 

1. ‘The range of a complete horizontal 
circle, revolving in the trolley socket. 

2. Four positions of the short leg of 
the drill post: up, down, and horizontally 
to right or left. 


3. The long leg of the drill post shifts 
to any point of its length. 

4. The drill motor, with socket, may 
he rotated through 360 deg. on its own 
mounting 
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These adjustments enable the drill 
bit to be pointed in any direction and 
varied in height and track center dis- 
tances. Drills of any length may be used, 
expanding the reach. 

This particular rig is used largely to 
drill holes in the roof for trolley hanger 
supports. For this work, the drill is set 
pointing up at correct distance from the 
rail, One workman does the job, moving 
from point to point and drilling the holes. 
Normally, a hole requires 30 seconds. 





Fig. 3—Drill at work. A collar on the 
threadbar adds to convenience and pro- 
motes safety. 


Without special effort, the holes are ex 
actly in line. When set and clamped in 
place, holes are duplicate as to direction 
and position with reference to the track. 

\ loose cuff or sleeve is mounted on 
the chuck shank, by which the initial 
movement of the dnl is guided. This is 
a safety measure to keep clothing from 
bemg caught. Forged or standard auger 
drills may be used. 

When traveling to distant work areas, 
the drill is folded up at the side of the 
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Savings in Upkeep 


When operating talent rivets its 
attention exclusively to the routine 
of production it becomes oblivious 
to large savings obtainable in main 
tenance and repair work. That a 
large number of companies are not 
overlooking opportunities is attested 
by the operating ideas appearing in 
these pages. You, too, no doubt 
have ideas worthy of publication. 
Send them in, with illustrations if 
they will help to make them clearer. 
If accepted they will be paid for at 
a minimum rate of $5 each on pub- 
licction. 





locomotive frame, as shown in Fig. 1, 
Whien set up for work, it appears as in 
Figs. 2 and 3. When work is completed, 
the drill assembly is lifted from the 
socket and laid away, leaving the locomo 
tive available for its normal job. 


Mobile Pneumatic Drill 
Steps Up Strip Output 


Most strip coal must be shot to speed 
up the loading. Stepping up drilling of 
the stripped coal at the Rapatee mine 
of Midland Electric Coal Corp., Farming: 
ton, Ill., has been accomplished by the 
joint efforts of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co. and the coal company, which evolved 
a portable twin pneumatic drilling ma 
chine, the foundation of which is a truck 
chassis with the engine removed. 

In place of the engine is an induction 
motor, geared down to slow speed, for 
moving the machine in the pit. At the 
rear of the chassis are two air drills 
mounted on radially swinging arms. ‘These 
drills are powered by a motor-driven Sul- 
livan air compressor, mounted just for- 
ward of the rear truck wheels. Hose con- 
nections provide for air delivery to the 
drills and free movement of the swinging 
arms. Forward of the compressor are four 
lighting units, mounted on a tower, which 
furnish light for night operation. A_port- 


~ ond 

Nac, 

This portable pneumatic coal drill solves the problem of fast drilling ahead 
of the loading shovel. 
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Electrical Equipment—Weapons and Tools 


From miniature motors to mammoth generators, from tiny detector 


tubes to great broadcasting stations—everything 
electrical is essential to our war effort 








S this editorial goes to press, newspapers and radio 
news commentators are telling the dramatic story of 
the blasting of two mighty Nazi power dams. Floods are 
sweeping dows the Ruhr Valley, Germany's most vital 
munition production center. ‘lwo vast networks of indus- 
trial activity lie inert, for the great generators that had fed 
power to hundreds of plants producing war goods for 
Hitler, today stand idle. ‘his daring raid will go down 
in aemdge as one of the most, if not the most devastating 
the entire war. It has destroyed two great sources of 
ae stopping the wheels in hundreds of plants and 
throwing into darkness thousands of factories and homes. 
his epoch-making raid by the R.A.F’. brings home to 
us the vital importance of our own power resources, those 
colossal generators from which flows the current that 
turns the wheels of our great industries, illuminates our 
factories and homes and runs our electric railways and 
subways. It makes us realize how dependent we are on 
electricity and how important is the part of those manu- 
facturers who produce the electrical equipment that makes 
possible its generation and use. 

Beginning with ‘Thomas A. Edison, the inventive genius 
of clectrical manufacturing men has devised more and more 
efheient ways of generating the current, better and better 
means Of transmitting it and of applying it to do thou- 
ands of jobs quicker and_ better. 

Ihe products of electrical manufacturers have become 
so completely an essential component part of every in- 
dustrial, business and domestic activity that our cconomy 
and our war effort could not go on without it. 

In days of peace the laboratorics of our electrical in- 
lustry gave us radio, fluorescent lighting, infra-red drying, 
recision process-control, telemetering, split-second circuit 
breakers and many other things that border on the mirac- 
lous. 4 

loday their facilities and their genius are devoted to an 
all out war of wits with Axis scientists and production men. 

I: lectricity plays a significant part in this war... from 
the “walkie-talkie” that brings support to hard-pressed 
outposts, to the mammoth motors on the yee 
While many electrical developments today are cloaked i 
secrecy, the nation will enthusiastically applaud these 
electrical manufacturers when the curtain is lifted. 

Ihe far-reaching importance of electrical instruments, 
ipparatus and machines becomes evident when we con- 
sider that over 350 different electrical items go into combat 

sels and that more than 170 go into a fighter plane. 
Most of these products are distinctly special in nature 
ind are far removed from their civilian counterparts if, 
indeed, they have such counterparts. 

lo the civilian, a light bulb is something so standardized 
thit every need can be filled by any nearby dealer. Our 
armed forces, by contrast, must have at their disposal 








more than 400 distinct types of lamps. Some no larger 
than the head of a match, are so brilliant that they flash 
signals under a tropical noon sky. Others are built to 
withstand extremely low temperatures, vibration, shock 
and many other abuses to which they are subjected. 

On planes, for example, numerous fractional- horsepower 
motors are used but the standard industrial motor is not 
suitable for this service. New records in low weight-per- 
horsepower had to be achieved involving extensive changes 
in design and production. 

‘lo prevent the light from instrument panels from 
impairing the vision of night fighters, ultra-violet radiation 
which activates fluorescent instrument dials was developed. 
As a result, the pilot may look out into the darkness 
after reading his instruments without the least effect on 
his eyes. How many precious air victories can be credited 
to this one development alone? 

But, in general, the story of this industry’s war work 
is much too blurred by military censorship to afford an 
adequate picture of its contributions. ‘The factories and 
shipyards that are turning out war matériel tell a more 
complete story. Many of these have been built during 
the past two years. Others have gone through a complete 
conversion process, In every Case, large quantities of elec- 
trical materials were involved. 

In the broadest sense, there are three major jobs which 
this industry has had to do, in addition to equipping our 
modern war machine. It has had to supply matenals for 
the vast expansion of our industrial system, keep every 
plant fully maintained, and provide the necessary equip 
ment for the vital power and communication fields. 

More than $1,900,000,000 was spent for new industrial 
construction in 1942, and of this about 7°% or $140,000,000 
was for clectrical materials. New machine tools and other 
production equipment required an additional $350,000,000 
worth of electrical products. ‘The conversion program 
called for another $145,000,000 of electrical apparatus 
and supplies. 

This total of over $600,000,000 in itself would have 
staggered the electrical industry in a peace-time year. Yet, 
this record-breaking production was essential and had to 
be superimposed upon the direct requirements of the Army 
and Navy. 

Industry depends upon electricity. Consider for a 
moment the effect of modern lighting upon war pro 
duction. Industry enjoys levels of illumination and color 
quality that were undreamed of ten years ago. As a result, 
midnight shifts operate at daytime efliciency. As a matter 
of fact, many of the more modem plants have no 
windows at all. 

Then there is maintenance. The failure of one single 
motor or feeder will stop a production line. Electrical 
manufacturers have had to stand at all times ready to 



















































supply the heavy demand for the maintenance and repair 
parts that keep our industrial machine operating at top 
speed. Excess loads, 24-hour schedules and inexperienced 
production hands combine to shorten the lives of elec- 
trical equipment. 

Electrical manufacturers have had to supply the greatly 
expanded needs of our power and communication sy stems. 

New construction of all sorts — war plants, c intonments, 
war housing — has created a formidable need for additional 
capacity. Every element in our domestic economy has 
called for increased communication and power services. 
All this had to be superimposed upon the vast demands 
of our armed forces. The magnitude of this task is 
obvious but it is being successfully accomplished. Every 
old installation is functioning 
smoothly and every new one 





Other electronic devices are counting and _ sorting {le 
products of thousands of war plants. Precision conti.\|s 
regulate all sorts of processes, from aluminum production 
to armor plate annealing. 

These are but a few of many examples of the way in 
which the magic power of electricity has been harnessed 
to the war effort. Back of every development there is at 
least one electrical manufacturer — more often many — who 
have pooled ideas and methods with no thought of 
royalties or dispute over cost allocation. 

‘No story of the electrical industry would be complete 
that did not pay tribute to those manufacturers who have 
dropped their normal lines in order to produce special 
war products. Many appliance manufacturers fall in this 

group. When war came, they 
did not stop to argue that 





has been ready to function 
on exact schedule. There has 
been no failure either in our 
power or in our communica- 
tion. Part of the credit for 
this performance belongs to 
the hundreds of manufacturers 
who delivered their products 
when and where they were 
needed. 

This was not merely a prob- 
lem of increasing production. 
‘These manufacturers had been 
depending on rubber, copper, 
aluminum and steel —all high- 
ly critical materials. For much 
of their non-military produc- 
tion they suddenly had either 





This is the twelfth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the to abandon their hard-won 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- more prosperous world to 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


civilian morale and big pay 
checks would demand a con- 
tinued supply of their prod- 
ucts, instead they quickly 
shifted to the production of 
war matériel and today they 
are deep in the manufacture 
of machine gun parts, aircraft 
sub-assemblies, and even gas- 
mask fabric. They have had 


markets for the duration; but 
they are contributing mightily 
to permanent peace and 4 


which they will return when 
the guns are silenced. 
This great industry has in- 








to find substitutes or practice 
the utmost economy and in- 
genuity. 

Solutions to many problems were quickly found. L ight- 
ing manufacturers greatly reduced their use of stecl by 
designing efficient, non-metallic reflectors. Wire and c: ible 
vansnal chances expanded their use of synthetic insulation 
in place of rubber and they promoted the use of higher 
distribution voltages so that every ounce of copper would 
work more efficiently. 

Steel is essential in apparatus that operates magnetically. 
There is no known substitute. But marked economies in 
its use have been achieved through the development of 
new alloys that are of increased magnetic efhciency. As a 
result, motors and transformers now consume substantially 
less steel than did units of equal capacity a year or two ago. 

Electrical manufacturers have given our industries nu- 
merous new production tools. Infra-red heating tunnels, 
for example, have drastically reduced the time involved 
in production drying in some cases from hours to 
minutes. High- frequency induction-heating has been spec- 
tacularly suecessful in the forging, brazing. hardening and 
casting of ordnance. Modern welding equipment makes 
possible speedy production with inexperienced labor. 

America’s production lines are being patrolled by elec- 
trical devices which climinate human error. One million 
volt X-ray equipment looks through castings and points 
an unfailing finger at defects. An electronic flaw detector 
tests nonferrous drawn-metal tubing for imperfections. 





creased its production three 
fold in two years — $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $7,500.- 
000,000 in 1942. It has done this with all the zest of 
youth, for this is a young and a_ pioneering industry. 
Few companies in this austen are fifty years old; the 
majority are much younger. Top management in general 
is young, too, and many outstanding technical develop- 
ments h: we come from the brains of men just a few years 
out of college. 

The rcaelies of all its intensive intelligent work can be 
found in every factory, on every battlefield and ocean, 
and even in the flak-spotted air over Berlin. In a sense, 
the electrical manufacturing industry stands beside every 
soldier and every sailor as he goes into action. It has a 
place of honor it richly deserves. 

And when this war passes into history, as it surely will. 
our soldiers and sailors returning to peace-time jobs, will 
find a life greatly enriched by electrical developments 
that were undreamed of yesterday. 





















MDEWARE of 


ire RopeGremlins 


\ 


Gremlins—those sly imps who delight in bedeviling our 


flying forces—will also get your wire rope if you don’t 


watch out. 


The way to combat these little trouble makers is to give 
your wire rope constant and proper care. Be on the 
alert at all times. Guard especially against the follow- 
ing conditions, which are common causes of premature 


wire rope failures: 


(1) Improper or Insufficient Lubrication 

(2) Using Wire Rope of Incorrect Size, Construction or 
Grade 

(3) Improper Selection of Sheaves 

(4) Improper Care of Sheaves 

(5) Sheaves Out of Line 

(6) An Inadequate Factor of Safety 

(7) An Excessive Fleet Angle 

(8) Sudden Jerks or Pulls 

(9) Kinking 





The importance of using all means and methods of 
increasing wire rope efficiency—thereby saving steel for 
other vital purposes—cannot be over-emphasized. Our 
experienced Engineering Department is at the service of 
all wire rope users. Feel free to write us about any 


wire rope problems which may be giving you trouble. 








WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLtI 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE ~~ LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A 


NEW YORK ‘ 90 West Street SAN FRANCISCO ° ¢  5§20 Fourth Street 
CHICAGO 810 W. Washington Blvd. ; %, : PORTLAND ° 914 N. W. 14th Avenve 
OENVER ° ‘ 1554 Wazee Street ie SEATTLE « 3410 First Avenue South 
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able cable and a keg for ice water com- 
plete the equipment. 

‘The coal seam at this mine is approx- 
imately 4 ft. thick. As many as 700 holes 
have been drilled in this coal in a 7-hour 


shift. 


Removing Locomotive Pinions 
With Ease and Dispatch 


I:very service man knows how tightly 
some pinions set and the tedious labor 
one can expend in getting them to let go. 
Since time often is short, every tool kit 
should have equipment specially designed 
to speed the work with safety and dis- 
patch. P. C. Ziemke, Milwaukee, Wis., 
says he has used wheel pullers with fair 
success, but the bugaboo was that the 
tool had to be shared with other depart- 
ments and often was not at hand when 
badly needed. 

Illustrated, Mr. Ziemke says, is an 
arrangement easily fashioned by the mine 
blacksmith and not too cumbersome or 
heavy for the repair kit. It consists of two 
wedges joined by a length of light chain 
for two purposes: to keep the wedges 
always available in matched pairs and to 
retrieve the tool should one fly out during 
the hammering-in process. Much time can 
be lost in getting a replacement should a 
wedge fly into a sump or deep puddle. 

In use, remove the pinion nut and 
place the armature so that the pinion key 
is uppermost. Place the “dummy,” or 
filler piece, back of the pinion and insert 
the two wedges between the filler piece 
and the ball-bearing nut, one on each 
side, as indicated. ‘Then apply steady, 
even pressure by driving in both wedges 
with simultaneous blows from reasonably 
heavy machinist’s hammers—not sledges. 
Sometimes the job will require the appli- 
cation of penetrating oil and occasionally 
heat must be applied. In replacing the 
pinion see to it that the shaft is ab- 
clean and free of burs or rough- 


solutely 




















Wedge method of removing pinions. 
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ness. Then apply a thin coating of white 
lead or clean oil as second choice. Next 
time it will come off with only a few 
strong hammer blows. 


Half Headers Found Helpful 
In Holding Bad Top 


The accompanying illustration, writes J. 
H. Justice, mine foreman, Jewell Ridge 
Coal Corp., Raven, Va., “is my idea for 
timbering in bad top, and I find it works 
extra good.” The sloped ends of the half 
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Half-header timbering plan 


headers are over each of the rails and 
provide better clearance over the track. 
These half headers, Mr. Justice feels, hold 
the top better than a collar bar across 
the track. 


Lifting Cable Reels Eased 
By Using Ring Eyebolt : 


To ease the problem of lifting reels 
at the Summerlee mine of the New River 
Co., Summerlee, W. Va., E. C. Hitch- 
cock reports that a ring-type eyebolt was 
devised for this purpose. Twelve 


Chain blocks —- “— 
ada 


2 capscrew welded 
toa 3"ringusedas Shop 
eyebolt ~__ made 


~ ee 


id 
3 nut welded fo . 
center of ree/ to 5 


lift with chain 
































Showing application of ring-type eyebolt 
in lifting reel. 


G.E. gathering locomotives are in service 
and are fitted with CY21 cable reels 
holding 350 to 400 ft. of No. 3 rubber- 
covered cable. On the 3-p.m. and 11-p.m. 
shifts, one man is assigned each shift to 
repair and inspection of reel motors. ‘The 
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reels have to be htted, wich is quite 
a job for one man, Mr. Hitchcock sta es, 
especially when the weight of the cable 
also is taken into consideration. 

The reels are equipped with a guard 
all around and flush with the tops. Theve- 
fore, in removing a reel, it has to be 
lifted clear of the guard. To overcome 
this difficulty, a 4-in. nut is welded to 
the center of each reel. Then, a 4-in. cap 
screw is welded to a 3-in. ring, which is 
used as a eyebolt. By screwing the cap 
screw into the nut and using the chain 
blocks, the reel can be raised and |Jow- 
ered with ease, savs Mr. Hitchcock. 


Table With Special Features 
Speeds Machine Cutting 


‘lo make the most of an oxyacetylene 
cutting machine it is necessary to have 
a convenient table and the accompanying 
illustration shows the one designed and 
built recently in the Seco (Ky.) mine shop 
of the South-East Coal Co. In it F. G, 
Brown, shop mechanic, is watching the 
machine cut a piece of §-in. steel 12 in. 
wide. 

The machine guide rails along the left- 
hand side of the table are adjustable 
as to height. In the left foreground inay 
be seen one of the four bolts in 61n. 
slots which provide the adjustment and 
locking. Bars set on edge to form the 
table top are removable so as not to inter 
fere with cutting circles in plates resting 
on the table top. 

A splash board, guarding the operator 
from sparks and bits of molten metal 
is a Safety feature. Length of the table 
is 7 ft. Arc-welding construction imparts 
rigidity without making the table heavyy— 
two men can move it. The cutting ma 
chine, a recent acquirement, is an Oxweld 


‘Typ? CM16. 


Adjustable rails, removable bars and a 
' sloping splash board. 
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) SLUDGE AND SLUI 


These coals can, when reclaimed, 
be used for special purposes or 
mixed with the larger sizes. For 
the C-M-I" Continous Centrifugal 
Dryer is doing this job at many 
places. 


*xThese fine sizes are constantly 
produced. Why not increase your 
output of good carbon by mak- 
ing them usable? 


Dries them to a non-freezing mois- 
ture content. Takes little room 
and easy to install. Increases 


output, saving time and money. 


CENTRIFUGAL AND MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


SECOND AND PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS. MO 
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CINCINNATI STANDARD CHAIN 


Accomodates Stanex Holder and Bit or regular '2”x1” 
Bit. Reduces maintenance on entire cutting machine... 
especially when used with Stanex Mounting. Slightly 
smaller but similar in design to the famous Duplex 


STANEX MOUNTING 


The long life Stanex Holder 
and Bit reduces Bit Setting 
Time. Fits all standard chains 
accomodating !%” x 1” bits. 


STANEX BIT 





Duplex. 


THE FAMOUS LONG LIFE 
DUPLEX CHAIN AND DOU- 
BLE ENDED REVERSIBLE BIT 





Patterned after the successful 





CINCINNATI CHAINS & BITS 


ARE DOING A WARTIME PRODUCTION JOB 


Turning out the materials of war in sufficient quantities is a tre- 
mendous job .. . your job and ours. Cincinnati Chains . . . drop 
forged and heat treated . . . and Cincinnati Double-Ended, Re- 
versible Bits are enabling many mine operators to meet heavy 
production schedules on time. Cincinnati Chains with their easily 
replaceable long life parts have met the challenge . . . no job is too 
difficult . . . delays in the cutting operation are held to a minimum 

_ maintenance and service requirements reduced and production 
stepped up at a lower per ton cost. May we be of service to you. 


THE CINCINNATI MINE MACHINERY C0. 


















2983 SPRING GROVE AVENUE + CINCINNATI, 
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COAL AGE NEWS ROUND-U 


Second Mine Stoppage Ended by Lewis 
After Presidential Intervention 


THE COAL MINERS of the country 
were sent back to work the second time 
by John L. Lewis June 4 after the stop- 
page had been placed in the hands of 
President Roosevelt and he had directed 
June 3 that they return June 7. As soon 
as they returned, said the President, set- 
tlement of the case under War Labor 
Board jurisdiction would proceed immedi- 
ately. 

Action by Roosevelt followed a second 
work stoppage June 1 after a deadlock 
over portal-to-portal in renewed negotia 
tions ordered by the War Labor Board. 
The miners originally demanded the equiv- 
alent of $2 in portal-to-portal pay, later 
cut, at the reported suggestion of Harold 
L. Ickes, to $1.50 pending completion of 
an investigation of the time actually con- 
sumed in traveling. The $1.50. still was 
considerably higher than the operators’ 
offer, based on 48 minutes. 

The President’s” action supported the 
position of WLB, which on June 2 ordered 
negotiations between the union and the 
operators suspended because it regarded 
the new stoppage as coercive and contrary 
to the national no-strike pledge. Secretary 
Ickes, as Solid Fuels Administrator, called 
on Lewis to end the stoppage, which he 
termed “‘a strike against the government.” 

The operators and miners resumed nego 
tiations in Washington, D. C., May 26, 
after a decision by the War Labor Board 
denving a $2 wage increase, granting cer 
tain concessions in other directions and 
directing that operators and miners nego 
tiate the portal-to-portal demand and other 
issues not ruled upon by the board. When 
conferences again took up, the northern 
and southern Appalachian operators com- 
bined into one group for the first time 
since the split several years ago. 

With the miners alre: idy ‘assured pay- 
ments equiv: lent to 35 to 50c. a day 
through increased vacation payments and 
cancellation of lamp, blacksmithing and 
similar charges, the Washington confer- 
ence soon ran into difficulties over the 
portal-to-portal question. Reports were 
that union representatives were seizing 
upon this opportunity to insure a wage 
increase of $2 by fixing the time allow 
ance high enough to guarantee such an 
increase, despite the Labor Board’s in 
junction that any settlement must be 
“genuinely and reasonably related to the 
portal-to-portal issue.’”” ‘The operators 
oifered as a guide a government report 
showing that average travel time per 
shift was 48 minutes. On the other 
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hand, the union was insisting that the 
true figure was 90 minutes or more. 

Granting certain concessions in other 
directions, the National War Labor Board, 
in its decisign in the Appalachian contract 
controversy, handed down May 25, flatly 
rejected the miners’ demand for a $2 per 
day wage increase. Directing the operators 
and miners to resume negotiations on cer- 
tain questions, including that of portal-to- 
portal payment, the board also ordered 
the parties to report for approval within 
15 days any agreement reached as_ to 
wages, as well as any issues still in dispute 
for final disposition by the board. Unin- 
terrupted production was ordered pending 
a settlement, and the board specified that 
any wage adjustments were to be retro- 
active. 

The board ruled on the record sub- 
mitted by the three-man panel set up to 
hear the two sides of the controversy. ‘This 
panel handed in its report May 22, mak- 
ing no recommendations on the ground 
that its job was solely to find the facts. 
The panel pointed out, among other 
things, however, that increases already 
granted the miners exceeded those permit- 
ted under the Little Steel formula, but 
also said that the board was not limited 
by this formula, as it could make conces- 
sions “to correct gross inequities and for 
the effective prosecution of the war.” 

Pointing to high hourly rates in coal 
mining, but stating that reduced hours 
as compared with certain other competing 
and highly paid industries had kept down 
weekly earnings, while the reduced num- 
ber of days per year had resulted in an 
even less favorable showing on an annual 





OTHER NEWS HIGHSPOTS 


In addition to the accompanying 
summary of Appalachian contract 
developments, Coal Age this month 
carries several other highspot news 
articles, as follows: 


Seizure of coal mines and setting 
up of federal organization for their 
operation 
closer distribution 
and other fuel develop- 


Measures : for 
of coal 


Company _ store 
and their findings 


investigations 





basis, the board also asserted that miners’ 
carnings were substantially higher than 
those in other non-durable manufacturing 
and production of consumer goods. How- 
ever, six-day-week operation, the board 
said, would materially improve the picture 
from the earnings standpoint. 

Percentage wage increases in Appala 
chian territory since Jan. 1, 1941, were 
given by the board as follows: all mine 
workers, 18.2 percent; outside day men, 
24.5 percent; imside day men, 21.1 per- 
cent; tonnage men, 15.5 percent. Adhering 
to the Little Stecl formula, the board de- 
clared that “that yardstick has been ap- 
plied by this board from that time to this 
to great masses of American workers which 
in the aggregate include the majority of 
such workers. It would be manifestly unfair 
to apply any other yardstick to the mine 
workers. The War Labor Board exists and 
acts by exercise and delegation of the war 
powers of the President as commander-in- 
chief. In its exercise of those powers it 
must certainly apply them equally to all 
men in similar circumstances. That is the 
very essence of justice.” 

“For these reasons the mine workers’ 
demand for a general wage increase of $2 
per day must be denied, since they are 
among those workers who have already 
had a general increase of more than 15 
percent since Jan. 1941.” 

Other board directives and recommenda- 
tions were: 

Negotiation of a “reasonable reclassifi- 
cation (1) of the pn os of greasers, 
trappers, flaggers, switch throwers and slate 
pickers or (2) of the employees engaged 
in these occupations. Any agreement re- 
sulting from such negotiations which pro- 
vides for reclassification of these occupa- 
tions shall be submitted to the board for 
its approval.”’ 

Settlement of the question of portal-to- 
portal pay through negotiation between 
operators and miners, with the provisos 
that anv agreement be “genuinely and 
reasonably related to the portal-to-portal 
issue’ and be submitted for approval; that 
adjustments might be made on an area 
by-area basis; and that payment for travel 
time be so designated and paid as a sepa- 
rate item from tonnage and hourly rates. 

Demand for double time for Sunday 
work denied. 

Vacation payment to be increased from 
$20 to $50. 

Suitable provision be negotiated to pro 
tect wage scales and conditions of em 
plovment when mines are leased to other 
persons for operation. 

Demand that only union-made_ ex 
plosives, supplies and tools be made avail 
able to miners denied. 

Miners should not be required to pay for 
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safety equipment and devices, including 
electric light and cap rentals, nor for 
such services as blacksmithing. “It is 
the ruling of the board that the operators 
should stand the cost of all occupational 
charges for tools and equipment neces- 
sary for the mining of coal, and that the 
mine workers should pay for special per- 
sonal equipment necessary for work in 
the mines,” such as “hats, clothing, shoes 
and goggles.” 

Spotting of cars to be negotiated on 
the basis “that the operators should be 
responsible for delivering mine cars to and 
from the working faces in all mines in 
accordance with now prevailing practice 
among the more efficient mines. 

“Unless otherwise mutually agreed, the 
term of the contract shall be for two years 
beginning April 1, 1943, except as to 
general wage rates, which may, upon 30 
days’ notice from either party, be reopened 
for negotiation at the end of the first year,” 
although not precluding, by mutual agree- 
ment between the parties, changes in 
rates during the term of the contract, 
subject to the approval of the board, if 
there should be a change in governmental 
policy. 

“On all other issues not covered by 
this directive order, the provisions of the 
present Appalachian agreement and_ the 
various district agreements. unless changed 
bv mutual consent. shall be continued. 

“The National War Labor Board recom- 
mends that the parties mutually agree on 
a reasonable contract provision, wherever 
the mines are operating six days a week, 
whereby the operators will give a fair and 
equal opportunity to individuals to work 
during each of the six days. . . . If the 
parties cannot agree to such a provision, 
the board will take the matter under 
further consideration for the purpose of 
working out an appropriate contract pro- 
vision to be included in a supplemental 
directive order of the board. 

“The board is receptive to any reason- 
able proposal to assure the miners all the 
benefits of the six davs of operation. 
However, an annual wage based on 52 
weeks of production at six days a week 
cannot be guaranteed the mine workers 
without imposing an undue burden on 
the industry or greatly increasing the cost 
of coal to the public.” Setting up a 
suitable commission to study these and 
other problems outside the “field of labor 
disputes and wages” was suggested by the 
board. 

With work coming to a halt in the 
majority of the bituminous-producing 
fields and the anthracite region, despite 
a plea April 29 by the President to John 
L. Lewis, the government moved swiftly on 
May 1 to take over the operation of all 
coal mines in the United States. Ex- 
ceptions to the general stoppage of work 
were the mines operating under contracts 
with the Progressive Miners of America, 
largely in Illinois, and the majority of the 
U.M.W. mines in the Rocky Mountains 
and the Far West, as well as a few 
operations in certain other regions. 

In announcing that he had ordered 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes to 
take over the mines (discussed in another 
news story in this section), the President 
made the following statement: 

“On Thursday, April 29, I sent a tele- 
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gram to John L. Lewis and Thomas Ken- 
nedy, president and secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers, pointing out 
that the coal strikes were a direct inter- 
ference with the prosecution of the war 
and challenged the governmental machin- 
ery set up for the orderly and peaceful 
settlement of labur disputes and the power 
of the government to carry on the war. 

“T said that the continuance and spread 
of the strikes would have the same effect 
on the course of the war as a crippling 
defeat in the war. I appealed to the min- 
ers to resume work immediately and sub- 
mit their case to the National War Labor 
Board for final determination. 

“T stated that if work were not resumed 
by ten o’clock Saturday morning, I should 
use all the power vested in me as Presi- 
dent and commander-in-chief to protect 
the national interest and to prevent fur- 
ther interference with the successful pros- 
ecution of the war. ‘ 

“Except in a few mines, the production 
of coal has virtually ceased. The national 
interest is in grave peril. 

“T have today by appropriate executive 
order directed the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who is the Fuel .Administrator and. 
in whose department is the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bituminous €o0al Division, 
to take possession of and operate the coal 
mines for the United States Government. 

“T now call upon all miners who have 
abandoned their work to return imme- 
diately to the mines and work for their 





Keeping Step With Coal Demand 


Bituminous Coal Stocks 








Thousands 

Net —P.C. Change— 

Tons From From 

Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 

1943 1943 1942 
Electric power utilities. 19,204 +0.8 +38.2 
Byproduct coke ovens.. 9,851 +0.7 +25.0 
Steel and rolling mills.. 1,120 +4.8 +410.5 
Railroads (Class 1).... 12,149 +6.9 +22.6 
Other industrials*..... 28 ,088 —0.04 +47.3 
WN ic cdcxciins 70,412 +1.5 +36.0 

Bituminous Coal Consumption 
Thousands 

Net —P.C. Change~ 

Tons From From 
March Feb. Mareh 

1943 1943 1942 
Electric power utilities. 5,975 +11.3 +19.2 
Byproduct coke ovens.. 7,647 +9.7 +3.7 
Steel and rolling mills. . 1,046 +2.4 +9.3 
Railroads (Class 1).... 11,693 +10.6 +20.3 
Other industrials*. ... . 15,155 +6.1 +13.3 
Zi Beawsuiane 41,516 +8.7 +13.9 
* Includes beehive ovens, coal-gas retorts and 


cement mills. 


Coal Production 
Bituminous 


Month of April, 1943, net tons.... 49,900,000 
P.c. change from April, 1942...... 
January-April, 1943, net tons..... 202 ,389 ,000 
P.c. change from Jan.-April, 1942.. 

Anthracite 
Month of April, 1943, net tons.... 5,437,000 
P.c. change from April, 1942...... +5.5 


January-April, 1943, net tons..... 20 
P.c. change from Jan.-April, 1942. . +6.8 


Sales of Domestic Stokers vs. Oil Burners 


Coal Oil 
Stokers Burners 

|: a a 1,960 1,860 
P.c. change from March, 

Pree oe —82.1 —76.3 
Jan.-March, 1943.......... 5,854 ; 
P.c. change from Jan.-Mar., 

| eer eee —76.5 —82.8 

Index of Business Activity‘ 

WORE GE DAS BU eo 5 i 5s6e skeen oeuicsents 205.7 
P.c. change from month earlier.......... +0.4 
P.c. change from year earlier............ +15.1 


* Business Week, May 28. 


Electric Power Outputt 


Week ended May 21, kw.-hr.... 3,992,250,000 
P.c. change from month earlier. . +1.7 
P.c. change from year earlier. ... +18.1 


+t Edision Electric Institute. 














government. Their country needs their 
services aS much as those of the members 
of the armed forces. I am confident that 
they do not wish to retard the war effort: 
that they are as patriotic as any other 
Americans; and that they will pron:ptly 
answer this call to perform this essentia] 
war service. 

“T repeat that an investigation of the 
cost of living is now being made in the 
mining areas and that the government 
will insist that the prices be held in 
accordance with the directions of my re- 
cent executive order, and violations of 
the law promptly prosecuted. 

“Whenever the miners submit their case 
to the War Labor Board it will be deier- 
mined promptly, fairly and in accordance 
with the procedure and law applicable to 
all labor disputes. If any adjustment of 
wages is made, it will be made 
active. 

“The production of coal must and shall 
continue. 

“IT propose to talk over the radio to the 
miners of the nation on Sunday at 10 
p.m.” 


retro- 


Miners Stay Out 


Neither this plea nor the President's 
radio address May 2 apparently moved 
the miners, with some few exceptions. 
Before the President went on the. air, 
however, Lewis a few minutes ahead of 
10 p.m., ordered the miners to retum 
May 4. In his address, the President 
reiterated his statement that the country 
needed the coal, that a stoppage would 
have serious results and that the War 
Labor Board was a fair tribunal for the 
settlement of disputes. Asking the miners 
to return to work, he asserted that “the 
responsibility for the crisis that we now 
face rests squarely on those officers of the 
United Mine Workers and not on the 
Government of the United States.” 

Earlier in the day“Lewis met with Sec- 
retary Ickes and on returning to New 
York called the union policy committee 
together, subsequently releasing an an- 
nouncement that work would be contin 
ued for 15 days from May 4. “The mine 
workers,” the policy committee stated, 
“recognize that they have a new employer 
who has not yet had time to. appraise 
the problems facing the industry, this 
period (15 days) to be utilized in 
cooperation with the Coordinator 
of Solid Fuels for War and the authority 
of the United States Government to 
work out a new wage contract for the 
anthracite and bituminous industries.” 

The impression that the meeting be 
tween Lewis and Secretary Ickes had re 
sulted in an understanding provoked 4 
flurry among administration officials. 
Among other developments, the Secretar 
stated categorically May 4 that the miners 
had “acted upon the suggestion that they 
go back to work—a suggestion that was 
made last Sunday not as a bargain between 
contenders but as a straight request i 
behalf of a government at war to a group 
of its patriotic citizens. No promise 0 
pledge was given to anyone as payment 
for this action. After all, the miners 
do not bargain with patriotism and 4 
government does not rig deals with its 
citizens. All discussions with all parties 
have been within the national policy as 
laid down by President Roosevelt, and 
there will be no action taken by the 
Secretary of the Interior to alter the Pres 
dent’s policy.” 

Before the 


announcement, howevel, 
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CAR SPOTTING HOIST 


Only 20” high-flat bottom plate has rolled sides and 
ends for easy skidding. 


Rated 6,000 lbs. rope pull at 25 ft. per min. average 
speed. 


All parts fully enclosed, yet accessible for inspec- 
tion and maintenance. 


Rope drum carried on roller bearings and interme- 
diate shafts on SULG!F’ self-aligning ball bearings. 


Automatic mechanical brake on extended motor 
shaft holds cars against the grade—is quickly 
released to provide slack rope when changing 


; HKM Hoist with motor 
trips. 


end guard removed. 


Built-in contactor, with separate push button. 


Furnished complete with three adjustable roof jacks. 


Brown-Fayro make a complete line of car spotting 
roUup ‘hoists to meet all requirements. 
> Ol 
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when Lewis was apprised of the fact that 
it was understood that the government 
would not enter into an agreement, he 
stated that this stand, if true, indicated 
“the most colossal trick of history.” Lewis 
also was reported to have shown consid- 
erable bitterness over the language of the 


President’s address on May 2. In an- 
nouncing that the government would ne- 
gotiate no agreements, Secretary Ickes 
also directed, on May 4, that all mines 
go on a_six-days-per-week basis, unless 
conditions prevented, in which case they 
were asked to apply for exemption or run 
the risk of losing the overtime price 
increase. 

With practically complete resumption of 
operations May 4 the War Labor Board 
fact-finding panel of three men prepared 
to resume the hearings which it had in- 
terrupted when the stoppages began the 
preceding week and the controversy was 
referred to the President (May Coal Age, 
p. 119). Announcing that work must 
continue under the terms of existing 
agreements (including anthracite) until 
the matter was finally settled, the settle- 
ment to be retroactive, WLB announced 
May 6 as the date for continuing hear- 
ings and directed representatives of both 
the operators and the union to appear 
before the panel. WLB action was pre- 
ceded by a conference between Chair- 
man Davis and Secretary Ickes, the latter 
again disclaimed any authority for initiat- 
ing or entering into negotiations for new 
agreements. 


Miners Rebuff WLB 


Maintaining his previous stand, Lewis 
repeated his charges that WLB_ had 
breached the “no-strike agreement” with 
its Little Steel formula and said that the 
next step was up to Secretary Ickes. Con- 
sequently, no. representative of the miners 
appeared when the WLB panel resumed 
hearings May 6. The panel voted to go 
ahead without the miners, appointing 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, associate general 
counsel in charge of disputes for WLB, 
to represent the union. It also opened 
the hearings to the press; made arrange- 
ments to supply the union with a 
transcript of the proceedings; and made 
it possible for Mr. Feinsinger to use the 
record in the Appalachian negotiations in 
presenting the miners’ case. 

With this arrangement, Charles O'Neill, 
spokesman for the northern Appalachian 
operators, continued presentation of their 
case, interrupted when the panel had sus- 
pended proceedings the previous week. 
Major topics of discussion were the rela- 
tion between earnings and the cost of 
living, portal-to-portal payment, a longer 
working shift and the position of mine 
supervisors. The southern Appalachian 
group began putting in its testimony May 
10, with Edward P. Burke, president, 
Southern Coal Producers’ Association, as 
spokesman. In addition to the topics 
brought up in the northern Appalachian 
testimony, Senator Burke’s presentation 
ilso precipitated a discussion of a guaran- 
teed work year. 

Meantime, evidence piled up that the 
hoard’s directive that work continue ap 
parently meant little to the union and its 
leadership. Around May 10, district 
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COMING MEETINGS 


@ American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: annual meeting, June 
21-25, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ Mining Society of Nova Scotia: 
annual meeting, June 22, Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. 


@ American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: 46th annual meeting, June 
28 to July 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ American Mining Congress: July 
19 and 20, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (postponed from 
May 17 and 18). 





leaders throughout the country began 
serving notice on the operators that work 
would stop upon expiration of the 15- 
day extension unless a new contract was 
signed by that time, while Secretary 
Ickes announced May 13 that he had had 
telegrams from 40 district officials saying 
there would be no work after midnight 
May 18 for the same reason. As an off- 
shoot of the wildcat stoppages before 
May 1, several thousand miners employed 
by the Vesta Coal Co., in Pennsylvania, 
and some eastern Ohio companies struck 
because they were assessed penalties for 
illegal strikes. The stoppages began May 
7 and came to an end a few days later 
when the operators agreed to remit the 
penalties at the suggestion of Secretary 
Ickes. . 

May 12 brought a relaxation of the 
President’s “hold-the-line” order of April 
8. much to the satisfaction of WLB. 
The board had been chafing under the 
restraints of the order, which it declared 
left it with no discretion. As a result, 
Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes 
restored the board’s authority to make 
wage adjustments “to aid in the prose- 
cution of the war or correct gross in- 
equities,” provided such adjustments did 
not increase prices or production costs. 

WLB on May 14 issued an interim 
report on the coal situation, directing 
operators and miners to resume negotia- 
tions. Citing the history of the case, list- 
ing the union demands as the issues and 
declaring its belief that the full possibili- 
ties of collective bargaining had not been 
exhausted, the board said further that 
“the operators have indicated that the 
representatives of the miners were at 
fault in their seemingly adamant stand 
on “$2 a day, no more, no less.’ But 
it is difficult’ to understand why _ the 
operators failed to advance any construc 
tive bargaining suggestions on any of the 
numerous items in dispute.” The board 
further said: 

“On the other hand, it is difficult to 
understand the insistence of the representa- 
tives of the miners on basing their de- 
mands exclusively, for a time at least, on 
an abandonment by the government of its 
Little Steel formula. Restriction of wage 
increases constitutes only one approach to 
the problem of controlling the cost of 
living. Price regulation and rationing are 
correlative approaches to this problem. A 









denial of increases in straight time rales 
does not constitute a denial of relief as 
to cost of living. If the miners have a 
justifiable complaint, it might be ad. 
justed by stricter price ceilings and tlic 
development of an adequate rationing 
program to meet the miners’ special pro! 
lems. Steps to accomplish those result: 
have been taken and others are i) 
progress. 

“This adamant position assumed by the 
parties seems to have precluded any at 
tempt at real collective bargaining as to 
the numerous items on which collective 
bargaining could properly have taken place 
without violating the national wage stabil 
ization program.” 

In line with this general statement, 
the board issued the following directive 
order: 


“By virtue of and pursuant to. the 
powers vested in it by Executive Order 
No. 9017 and Executive Order No. 9250, 
the National War Labor Board hereby di- 
rects that: 

‘1. The parties shall resume collective 
bargaining under. arrangements to be 
worked out by the parties jointly in con- 
sultation with a division of the board on 
Monday morning, May 17, 1943, at 10 a.m. 

“9. The parties shall report to the board 
within ten (10) days the results of their 
further negotiations. 

“3. Any wage adjustment resulting from 
such negotiations shall be submitted to 
the board for approval. 

“4. The parties shall continue the un- 
interrupted production of coal under the 
contract terms and conditions that ex- 
isted on and prior to March 31, 1942, 
until the differences that now separate 
the parties are peacefully and _ finally 
resolved, with the understanding that if 
the new agreement includes any wage 
adjustments such adjustments shall be 
computed and applied retroactively from 
March 31, 1943. 

“5. The panel shall proceed to complete 
its findings of fact and submit its report 
to the board at the earliest moment con- 
sistent with a fair and complete analysis 
of the evidence in the case.” 


The operators accepted the order, but 
Lewis, still sticking to his defiance of 
WLB, did not show up May 17. Mean 
time, he held a conference with Senator 
Burke in New York Mav 15, with the 
reported objective of obtaining a promise 
from the southern Appalachian operators 
that thev would resume negotiations with 
no participation or supervision by WLB. 
This offer was rejected, Senator Burke. 
according to the report, preferring to stand 
with the other operators in the hearings 
before WLRB. 

Lewis’ failure to show May 17 brought 
him a severe castigation by Wayne L. 
Morse, public member of WLB, which 
was indorsed by both labor members— 
Robert Watt, A.F.L., and Van A. Bitt 
ner, C.1.O. “In demanding a wage in 
crease and at the same time refusing to seek 
the approval of the National War Labor 
Board,” declared Mr. Morse, “Mr. Lewis 
is defying the lawfully established pro 
cedures of the Government of the United 
States’ This is: not only a defiance of 
our laws but is the onlv thing that stands 
in the way of the working out of a new 
contract with the mine workers by orderly, 
peaceful procedure.” 

Secretary Ickes, to whom had been at- 
tributed the development of a formula 
for settlement of the dispute and also 
a desire to enter the negotiations if a 
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These two kinds of wire rope are made in our factory of the 
same special analysis high carbon steel, the same carefully con- 
trolled heat treatment and continuous wire drawing process. As 
made by our skilled craftsmen both give you plus value. 

Yet there is a difference which means money-in-your-pocket. 
It is this: In ordinary wire rope of any make, the wires are “laid” 
into position without first being relieved of stresses set up through 
changing wires from straight to helical or spiraling shapes. Under 
these unresolved stresses, the wires have a strong tendency to 
fight each other and will fly apart when the seizing wire is re- 
moved. This wasted effort cuts down the resistance to bending 
fatigue of the rope as a whole. 

In Union-formed wire rope, the method of helical or spiral 
shaping the wires in it before they become component parts, 
entirely frees the rope of shaping stresses. Thus preformed, parts 
lay in their positions in such perfect repose that they will not fly 
apart—in fact, often must be pried from position. Union-formed 
wire rope, therefore, utilizes its full stamina for maximum 
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“THE ULTIMATE IN LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 
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BECAUSE THEY DON’T FIGHT 
EACH OTHER LIKE THIS —> 


cad ‘PULLS TOGETHER 


WEAR LONGER! 


resistance to bending fatigue. That is why Union-formed wire 
rope bends more easily. Every wire and every strand pulls 
together to wear longer. 

This is only one of 10 time-saving, money-in-your-pocket ad- 
vantages of Union-formed wire rope. To the limit permitted 
under conditions of war, Union is striving to satisfy urgent 
needs outside of war production. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2130 Manchester Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Tulsa © Houston © Chicago °¢ Sale LakeCity © New Orleans 
Monahans, Texas © Portland ¢ Ashland, Ky. ¢ Atlanta 


IF YOU ARE NOT ON OUR MAILING LIST send for 
these bulletins; “ROPE DOPE,” “Socketing Wire Rope,” 
“Splicing Wire Rope,” “Correct Handling of Wire Rope,” and 
“Wire Rope Lubrication.” Engineering information supplied 
without obligation. G-43 
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WAR PRODUCTION 
EXCELLENCE WILL BRING 
POST WAR PLUS VALUES 
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wav could be found to bypass the board, 
also took a hand on May 17, wiring 
Lewis as follows: “Since I have been 
charged with the responsibility of operat- 
ing the coal mines of the country and 
having further in mind that since taking 
over the ntines the employees are now 
working for the government, I would ap- 
preciate your giving me the assurance that 
members of the U.M.W.A. will continue 
to work without interruption at midnight 
tomorrow, May 18. I express the hope 
that by this action the way will be open 
for immediate collective bargaining con- 
ferences.” 

Lewis took the Secretary up on his 
suggestion but put a time limit on it, 
extending the truce to midnight May 31. 
The text of his telegram is as follows: 


“The United Mine Workers’ anthracite 
tri-district scale committee and the bitu- 
minous Appalachian scale committee are 


in receipt of your request to continue the 
mines in operation without interruption 
at midnight May 18 in the hope that by 
this action the way will be open for im- 
inediate collective bargaining conferences. 

“We are impressed with the fact that 
your telegram reflects the public interest 
and that you hope to be able to institute 


immediately the collective bargaining 
conferences which we have long been 
awaiting. We are directing immediate 


compliance with your request and are 
dispatching telegrams at once to all local 
unions in the anthracite and bituminous 
coal fields of the nation. 

“We are requesting our membership to 
continue at work under the existing re- 
troactive extension agreement until mid- 
night May 31. May we point out that 
this is the third time the United Mine 
Workers has accepted an extension of the 
agreement, in lieu of a new wage contract 
which the mine workers of the nation 
hoped would be forthcoming. 

“May we not hope that in consideration 
of this continuous exemplification of the 
patriotism of the members of the United 
Mine Workers of America that our gov- 
ernment will now, without further delay, 
instruct the coal operators of the industry 
to engage forthwith in collective bargain- 
ing conferences so as to insure the mak- 
ing of an agreement in the period again 
allotted for this purpose.” 


Lewis’ hopes, if any, that Secretary 
Ickes would take jurisdiction were blasted 
‘Sv the Secretary Mav 18 in a letter as 
follows: 


“T very much appreciate your telegram 
of May 17 advising me that the member- 
ship of the United Mine Workers of 
America will continue at work under the 
existing retroactive extension agreement 
until midnight May 31. 

“T am somewhat disturbed, however, by 
the language in your telegram attributing 
to me the hope that I would be able to 
institute immediately collective bargain- 
ing conferences. I am anxious that there 
be no misunderstanding between us. 

“As I told you at our conference on 
Sunday, May 2, the President’s executive 
order does not give me the power to nego- 
tiate a contract with the United Mine 
Workers, nor do I have power to institute 
collective bargaining conferences between 
the mine workers and the owners of the 
mines. In addition, as I have said from 
the very beginning. any contract must 
have the approval of the War Labor 
Board. 

“I believe that you realize 
exceedingly anxious that a new contract 
be entered into by the union and the 
private operators. I am eager to restore 
the mines to private possession and oper- 
ation, and I think that it is clear that 
restoration of normal conditions would be 
advantageous to all concerned. Any in- 
terruption of operations is bound to delay 
the consummation of a new contract. 


that I am 
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“I am and always have been willing to 
do anything possible to contribute to a 
resolution of the existing controversy, 
within the limits of my jurisdiction.” 


With WLB promising, an early decision, 
wildcat strikes began to occur starting on 
May 18 in central Pennsylvania and 
spreading later to take in one operation 
each in eastern Ohio and Kentucky, with 
the result that some 13 mines were down 
and 6,000 men were idle by May 20. 
The strikers apparently took the stand that 
the extension ordered by Lewis was not 
a contract and struck for such a document. 

. 


Anthracite Negotiations Continue; 
No Agreement Reached 


Negotiations between the union and the 
operators on a new anthracite wage con- 
tract were left in the hands of the union 
and company representatives in May by 
the War Labor Board, to which the dis- 
pute was certified April 30 by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. With the operators 
and miners still holding widely divergent 
opinions on the major union demands, 
little progress was reported. Accepting 
certain minor demands, the operators con- 
tinued their opposition to such items as 
the $2-per-day wage increase and other 
concessions, which they held would vio- 
late stabilization principles and endanger 
the future of the industry. 

The anthracite miners, 
nouncement of practically complete dis- 
agreement April 30, went out with the 
bituminous employees on May 1 but re- 
turned with them May 4 after a declara- 
tion of a truce extension by John, L. 
Lewis May 2. Meantime, the operators 
took their case to the public in the anthra- 
cite region in newspaper advertisements 
April 30, stressing the added cost the 
miners’ demands would mean to the con- 
sumer and pointing out that present wage 
rates guaranteed earnings comparing 
favorably with those in defense plants. 
The ads also. stressed research work 
done by the industry to hold and expand 
markets and promote consumer satisfaction. 

Mav 1 brought seizure of the anthracite 
mines by the government along with those 
in the bituminous fields. With WLB 
consenting to a continuance of negotia- 
tions, meetings between the operators and 
the miners were resumed in New York 
May 4, although Lewis had _ previously 
expressed the opinion that a resumption 
of the conferences would be only a 
formality because contractual relations 
would thereafter be between the miners 
and the government. But with later 
events proving this assumption somewhat 
premature, both groups settled down to 
their discussions. 

The anthracite operators took their case 
to the public in the consuming regions 
on May 4, in addition to the advertise- 
ments which had been previously published 
in the producing region. The new ad 
stressed the difference between anthracite 
and bituminous coal and pointed out that 
the hourly labor rates were among the 
highest in all industries, that earnings 
had increased 76.9 percent since Janu- 
ary, 1941, that overtime is paid after 
35 hours, compared with the national 
standard of 40, that the national policy 


following an- 








forbids raising wages and prices, thus head 
ing off an inflation spiral, that the ear. 
ings of anthracite miners have risen faster 
than the cost of living, that present wage 
scales are adjusted to take care of the 
time a miner spends in going to and 
from his working place, and that “grant- 
ing union demands would mean millions 
of dollars a year—a price increase of 
several dollars a ton on the domestic sizes 
of hard coal you burn in your home.” 

May 4 also brought an announcement 
that the same three-man panel appointed 
by WLB to hear the bituminous case 
also would consider the anthracite contro- 
versy, with the date to be set later. 

What was termed their final basis for 
negotiating a new contract was presented 
by the operators May 5. Accepting the 
demands that the six-day week be elimi- 
nated when the war emergency ends, 
that all rate sheets be brought up to date 
and all supplementary agreements _ re- 
corded therein, that the new agreement 
be for one year—without, however, a 30- 
day termination clause—and that a new 
section be written covering dues collec- 
tion, the operators declared that they 
were ready to negotiate new clauses cover- 
ing the establishment of minimum shift 
rates for all employees, continuous shift 
operations and vacations, subject to federal 
approval of any adjustments involving in- 
creased costs. 

The $2-a-dav wage increase, portal-to- 
portal pay and other demands involving 
large wage increases were ruled out as 
“impossible of fulfillment,” however. 
pointing out that wage rates today “equal 
or exceed the President’s directive limit 
ing increases in wages,” the operators 
declared that “increased earnings have 
greatly exceeded the increase in the cost 
of living.” Further discussing the situa 
tion, R. E. Taggart, spokesman for the 
operators, stated that “the anthracite in 
dustry cannot assume any increase in 
costs at this time that would reflect in 
materially higher prices. We believe that 
higher prices now would _ eventually 
destroy our industry.” 

Mr. Taggart and James H. Pierce ap 
peared before the War Labor Board May 
7, which elected to let negotiations con- 
tinue. Consequently, sessions were re- 
sumed May 10 with three- instead of six 
man committees for each side. Little 
progress was made up to the Coal Age 
closing time, however. 

Aside from the general stoppage May 
1, anthracite continued to have what 
might be termed its “usual” quota of 
walkouts. <A strike at the No. 6 colliery, 
Susquehanna Collieries Co., Nanticoke, 
which started April 30 over rates paid 
for prop work, lasted until May 10. 
Dismissal of a carpenter at the Hazleton 
Shaft colliery, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
resulted in a short stoppage ended by the 
man’s reinstatement. 

Late in April, in a case brought by 
an employee of the Edison Anthracite 
Coal Co. as a result of a “dues” strike in 
September, 1941, the Pennsylvania Su 
perior Court, in a ruling handed down 
at Pittsburgh, declared that the strikers 
were not entitled to unemployment com 
pensation because the men were “volun 
tarily unemployed.” 
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at the same time 
RING-FREE REMOVES CARBON 


This is no time to let carbon and unnecessary 
wear waste hard-to-replace parts... waste fuel 
... waste productive horsepower. Lubricate your 
power plant more efficiently with Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil. By reducing friction 
fast, RING-FREE delivers direct to the drive- 
shaft more of the horsepower ordinarily wasted 
in overcoming motor friction. And in addition, 
it actually removes carbon while the engine runs! 
Carbon removal is a natural RING-FREE func- 
tion, inherent in the crude oil and retained by 
the exclusive Macmillan patented refining pro- 
cess. To remove carbon...to minimize “down- 
time’”’...to get maximum fuel conservation... 


and to get all-out performance — start using 
RING-FREE now! 


REDUCES WEAR BY REDUCING 
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Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil combines these 
vital qualities: 1\—Removes Carbon, 2—Reduces 
Friction Fast, 3—Saves Fuel, 4—Has Great Film 
Strength, 5—Has High Heat Resistance, 6—Long 
Cling to Metal, 7—Fast Penetration, 8—Is Non- 
Corrosive, 9 —Is Less Affected By Dilution. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 
50 W. 50th St., New York » 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 


Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
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Recognition to Foremen Units 
Denied by N.L.R.B. 


Reversing an earlier decision, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board refused on 
May 11 to recognize unions of supervisory 
employees as appropriate collective-bar- 
gaining units. ‘The decision, by 2 to 1, 
was issued in the case of the Maryland 
Drydock Co., Baltimore, and the Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
C.1.O. It overruled the Board’s decision 
in the Union Collieries Co. case. 

In denying the C.I.O. union’s _peti- 
tions either to merge the supervisory 
employees with the existing contractual 
unit of production employees or estab- 
lish separate units the Board ruling held: 
“We are now persuaded that the benefits 
which supervisory employees might achieve 
through being certified as collective-bar 
gaining units would be outweighed not 
only by the dangers inherent in the com 
mingling of management and emplovees 
functions but also in its possible restrictive 
effect upon the organizational freedom of 
rank-and-file employees. 

“We are of the opinion that in the 
present stage of industrial administration 
and employee self-organization, the estab- 
lishment of bargaining units composed of 
supervisors exercising substantial mana- 
gerial authority will impede the processes 
of collective bargaining, disrupt established 
managerial and production techniques, and 
militate against effectuation of the policies 
of the act.” 

Gerard D. Reilly, who cast the minority 
vote last June, wrote the latest majority 








opinion and was joined by John M. Hous- 
ton, new member of the board and former 
U. S. Representative from Kansas. 

The Board chairman, Harry A. Millis, 
said in a separate opinion: “While I agree 
with some of the observations and con- 
clusions contained in the majority opin- 
ion, J emphatically reject others, also 
the general position that without regard 
to organizational set-up and relationships, 
petitions for ‘foremen’s units will not be 
entertained and acted upon by _ this 
Board.’ ”’ 

The Board’s decision does not prohibit 
organizations of supervisory employees, nor 
does it prohibit employers from bargain- 
ing with such units, but the employer 
may refuse to bargain and the Board will 
not order him to do so. The decision, 
for example, would not prohibit the coal 
operators from granting the current de- 
mands of the United Mine Workers for 
a contract covering the mine supervisory 
cmployees, but the Board would not order 
the operators to meet such demands if 
the question is officially raised. 

“We are not unmindful of the argument 
advanced by counsel for the union,” said 
the majority opinion in the drydock case, 
“that the development of mass production 
industry has stripped foremen of much of 
the plenary authority and managerial dis- 
cretion which was theirs in an earlier day. 
Nor are we unaware that the impetus 
toward foreman organizations stems largely 
from a desire to reestablish the bargaining 
power of foremen commensurate with the 
growth of employee self-organization.” 

It added, however: ““Vhe very nature of 
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PARMANCO Horizontal Drills 


"Positive Control Drilling" 


Parmanco Horizontal Drills give you ‘Positive Control Drilling.” 
Parmanco Vertical and Horizontal Drills are today’s leaders in low 
cost, low maintenance drilling—AII Parmanco Drills are equipped with 
patented Parmanco augers. Used by leading strip mine operators— 
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a foreman’s duties makes him an instry- 
mentality of management in dealing with 
labor. The duty of supervision with \ lich 
he is charged implies a delegatioi of 
authority with respect to the selection, »ro- 
motion and discharge of the worker: in 
his section. 

“Although the delegation of authority 
is no longer plenary in modern factories 
which have a central personnel syst«m, 
there is no doubt that even the function 
of advising or recommending action with 
regard to personnel is sufficient to com- 
mand respect and instill fear in the minds 
of subordinates. 

“To hold that the National Labor Re- 
lations Act contemplated the representa. 
tion of supervisory employees by the same 
organizations which might represent the 
subordinates would be to view the statute 
as repudiating the historic prohibition of 
the common law against fiduciaries  serv- 
ing conflicting interests.” 

Treasury officials said May 24 that the 
Salary Stabilization Division had approved 
increases of $35 to $40 a month for super- 
visory employees in the bituminous coal 
industry to maintain a differential between 
them and production workers, whose earn- 
ings have been increased by six-day em- 
ployment. Applications were arriving, the 
Treasury officials said, on a mine-by-mine 
basis as the six-day week was adopted. It 
was explained that it was not a_ basic 
salary inctease but an increment to cover 
the additional working day. 


John L. Lewis Asks Return 
To Federation of Labor 


John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers of America, of which he is presi- 
dent, has applied for reaffiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, according 
to an announcement May 19 by William 
Green, president of the federation. Mr. 
Green was reported to be jubilant over the 
development and the A.F.L. executive 
council stated that it welcomed the re 
quest and would act on it “in an orderly 
and sympathetic way.” 

A committee of three was to be named 
by Mr. Green to meet with Mr. Lewis 
and other U.M.W. officials and consider 
the application, and then report back to 
the executive council, which will make 
the final decision. 

As an earnest of his intentions, Mr. 
Lewis presented a check for dues for the 
miners totaling $60,000. Three vice- 
presidents were named by the A.F.L. 
May 22 to consider the miners’ applica- 
tion. ‘These are: George M. Tobin, In 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters: 
George M. Harrison, Brotherhood _ of 
Railway Clerks; and Matthew Woll, A.F.L. 
vice-president. The fact that William 
L. Hutcheson, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, sponsor for the miners, was 
not named to the committee was at- 
tributed by some observers to action bv 
President Roosevelt, held by these same 
observers to sidetrack any chance for im 
mediate reinstatement of the mincrs. 
However, it was held that this would onl 
delay the matter rather than head off 
readmission entirely. 
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Measure Proposes to Make 
Mine Bosses State Officials 


A Senate-approved bill making mine 
foremen, assistant mine foremen and fire- 
hosses. Officials of the Commonwealth 
passed the House at Harrisburg, Pa., May 
10 bv a vote of 112 to 70. The measure, 
which was returned to the Senate for 
ation on amendments, would apply to 


supervisory officials in both anthracite | 


and bituminous mines. 

The State Secretary of Mines would 
be empowered by the measure to revoke 
certificates of minor officials, according to 

Republican legislator. The _ latter 


added, in comment on Democratic | 
charges that the measure was aimed at | 


preventing minor officials from engaging 
n union activities, that there was nothing 
in the bill to prevent such mine officials 
from joining a labor union. 


More Meat for Miners 


Extra meat rations for miners, loggers | 
and others in industries and remote from | 


fresh food supplies were announced by 


OPA May 24. Effective May 29, the | 


added allotment ranges up to 1.8 ration 


points per day for those eligible, equivalent | 
to better than a 75-percent increase in | 


the 16 poimts a week received by the 
ordinary civilian. 


The decision followed a long campaign | 
by miming and other industries, and was | 
reported to have been made with some | 


misgivings by OPA. The extra allotment 


may be obtained only by applying to the | 
OPA regional office or district offices or | 


rationing boards specified by the regional 
ofhces. Certificates are to be issued instead 
of stamps. If the applicant has access to 
limited quantities of fresh fish, poultry and 


eggs, the point allowance will be reduced | 
xccordingly on the basis of the regulations | 


laid down in the order. 
May also brought an announcement 


from the Office of War Information that, | 
according to the British Information | 
Services, 95 percent of all the mine | 


workers in Great Britain “soon” would 
be provided with canteens to supplement 
their usual rations. The canteen idea 
also was under consideration by a number 
of United States coal companies, and one 
or two were experimenting with the idea, 
which makes possible sale of meat and 
cheese sandwiches and other similar foods 
for a nominal sum to eke out quantities 
which the man can obtain with his regular 
Coupons. 
* 


Marion Mine Closed Indefinitely 


Slack Diamond Coal Mining Co., Birm 
ingham, Ala., has indefinitely closed _ its 
Marion mine, in Claiborne County, Ten 
nessee, follewing a fire which started 
Mav 7. Unable to extinguish the fire, the 
colpany sez iled the operation. About half 
the 200 employees will be transferred to 
the company’s Atlas mine, Capito, Ky. 
New equipment was installed recently in 
the Marion mine, which produced about 
“UU tons daily. 
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Automatic Couplers 


PuyDividendl. 


1. In Faster Operation 
2. In Increased Tonnage 
3. In Fewer Accidents 


4. Protection to cars thru 
ample cushioning and re- 
duction of slack. 

Proven by more than 15 years 
of service in mining operation, 


on cars and locomotives. 
Write for Circular No. 5240 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE ano STEEL CASTINGS CO. * + * CLEVELAND, O. 





Mescoweld Rail Bonds... 


SLE PLLA 


Joy oe \/E-B Sb echt bast Or-0 oP E-mEOrobaKcht ache slay 


© Mescoweld Rail Bonds are manufactured by the patented 
Electric Flashweld Process. Flashwelding provides an abso- 
lute connection between the end of each wire in the copper 
cable and the forged steel terminal. 


Types M8-F and M8x-F, when employed in the ratio of 
3 to 1, permit the use of a cross bonding system that effects 
a 50% saving in the cost of welding cross bonds. 

Write for detailed information. 


MOSEBACH 


a Oe a Oo | SUPPLY COMPANY 
1115 Arlington ee Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























































































































































Labor Crisis Brings Seizure of Coal Mines; 


Federal Operating Organization Set Up 


OPERATION of the coal mines of the 
United States passed into the hands of 
the Federal Government May 1 by Presi- 
dential order. Thus, coal mining be- 
comes the second major industry to be 
taken over by the government, the first 
being the railroad industry in World War 
I. The precedent for this latest action 
was supplied by temporary federal seizures 
of certain plants in the past year or so 
under the emergency war powers granted 
the President. The cause was the re- 
fusal of the United Mine Workers of 
America to submit its wage demands to 
the appropriate federal agencies or to 
consent to an extension of existing agree- 
ments. 

Governmental action resulted from re 
fusal of the officials and members of the 
United Mine Workers to heed an appeal 
bv the President April 29 that they con- 
tinue work and submit their demands 
to the proper federal agencies for settle- 
ment. When the miners failed to return 
to work by 10 a. m. Mav 1, the Presi- 
dent ordered Harold L. Ickes to take over 
and operate all coal mines for the gov- 


ernment. The text of the order (No. 
9340) follows: 
Whereas widespread stoppages have 


oecurred in the coal industry and strikes 
are threatened which will obstruct the 
effective prosecution of the war bv cur- 
tailing vitallv needed production in the 
coal mines directly affecting the count- 
less war industries and_ transportation 
systems dependent upon such mines; and 

Whereas the officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America have refused to sub- 
mit to the machinery established for the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes in 
violation of the agreement on the part 
of labor and industry that there shall be 
no strikes or lockouts for the duration 
of the war; and 

Whereas it has become necessary for 
the effective prosecution of the war that 
the coal mines in which stoppages or 
strikes have occurred, or are threatened, 
be taken over by the Government of the 
United States in order to protect the in- 
terests of the nation at war and the rights 
of workers to continue at work: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as Presi- 
dent of the United States and commander- 
in-chief of the Army and Navy, it is 
hereby ordered as _ follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to take immediate 
possession, so far as may he necessary 
or desirable, of any and all mines pro- 
ducing coal in which a strike or stoppage 
has occurred or is threatened, together 
with any and all real and personal prop- 
erty, franchises, rights, facilities, funds 
and other assets used in connection with 
the operation of such mines in such man- 
ner as he deems necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and to do all 
things necessary for or incidental to the 
production, distribution and sale of coal 

In carrying out this order, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall act through or 
with the aid of such public or private 
instrumentalities or persons as he may 
designate. He shall permit the manage- 
ment to continue its managerial func- 
tions to the maximum degree possible 
consistent with the aims of this order. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall 
make employment available and provide 
protection to all employees resuming work 
at such mines and to all persons seeking 
employment so far as they may be needed; 
and upon request of the Secretary of the 
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Interior the Secretary of War shall take 
such action, if any, as he may deem neces- 
sary or desirable to provide protection to 


- all such persons and mines. 


The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to maintain cus- 
tomary working conditions in the mines 
and customary procedure for the adjust- 
ment of workers’ grievances. He shall 
recognize the right of the workers to con- 
tinue their membership in any labor or- 
ganization, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing and 
to engage in concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, provided that 
such concerted activities do not interfere 
with the operations of the mines. 

Possession and operation of any mine 
or mines hereunder shall be terminated 
by the Secretary of the Interior as soon 
as he determines that possession and op- 
eration hereunder are no longer required 
for the furtherance of the war program. 


Secretary Ickes immediately telegraphed 
some 3,400 bituminous mining companies 
operating mines producing over 50 tons 
per day appointing the persons addressed 
as “operating managers’ for the United 
States. Asking these men to fly the 
flag of the United States and acknowledge 
their calls to service, the Secretary di- 
rected them to continue operations as far 
as possible on the normal basis, do every- 
thing possible to get the miners back to 
work, apply to regional bituminous coal 
managers (also managers of the Bituminous 
Coal Division field offices) in case assist- 
ance or protection was required, set up 
books to keep separate the period of 
government operation, etc. The telegram: 
also stated that “in respect to mines 
which you are reasonably certain will con- 
tinue in regular normal operation, you may 
submit a recommendation that operation 
of such mines on behalf of the govern- 
ment be terminated.” 


Anthracite Gets Manager Also 


Similar telegrams were sent to anthra- 
cite producers, except that in this industry 
J. J. Forbes, chief, mineral production 
security division, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
was designated as regional manager, with 
headquarters in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Com- 
pleting the staff set-up, Secretary Ickes, 
also on May 1, delegated authority for 
national operation of the mines to him- 
self as Solid Fuels Administrator for War 
and to Howard A. Gray, formerly deputy 
solid fuels coordinator, as deputy adminis- 
trator. Responsibility for the operation 
of the mines for the government was 
placed in the hands of the regional mana- 
gers, as follows: 

J. J. Forbes, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Don Gingery, Altoona, Pa. 

Allyn K. Renwick, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Daniel E. Cronin, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Frank J. Dingell, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ewell J. Lytton, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Harvey L. Wells, Ashland, Ky. 

J. C. Fitzpatrick, Chicago, I. 

William P. Stein, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ross C. Smith, Birmingham, Ala. 

Ernest N. Ahlfeldt, Kansas City, Mo. 

Harold H. Knott, Denver, Colo. 

The regional bituminous managers were 
continued in their duties as field-office 
managers of the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion. Regional advisory councils also 









were Created in each regional office, thes: 
councils being made up of the chairmen 
and the labor representatives of each 
bituminous district board in the territor 
covered by each field office. Two opera 
tors and one miner representative, with 
a fourth to be chosen by the labor mem 
ber, were appointed as the anthracite 
advisory committee. In addition, Secre 
tary Ickes asked the governors of 22 
coal-producing states to appoint representa 
tives to consult with the regional managers. 

Immediate acceptance of the new situa- 
tion by the operators marked government 
assumption of control and a stream of 
wires accepting the responsibility of 
operating manager started to flow back 
to Washington at once. A number of 
operators, although accepting the seizure, 
petitioned for immediate release. On 
May 2 it was announced that in each 
such case the operator was being wired 
as follows: “Re communication advising 
that your mines are continuing to operate 
and indicating that government possession 
and control through operating manager is 
unnecessary, please wire tomorrow the ex 
tent to which employees have returned to 
work.” It was further stated that as soon 
as these petitions could be processed and 
conclusions reached releases would begin 
going out. 


Events to Determine Return 


May 4 brought a further statement from 
the Secretary that “when the coal busi 
ness is a going concern [| will turn it back 
to the operators.” Whether the mines 
would remain in the hands of the govern 
ment for the duration would be deter 
mined by events, the Secretary de 
clared, stating further that no decision had 
then been made as to handling profits 
or losses. 

Along with taking over the mines, the 
Secretary also asked that the Office of 
Defense Transportation consider cutting 
railroad passenger traffic to save coal and 
was reported to be considering a request 
to the War Production Board for a_na- 
tional dim-out. These and other similar 
steps are given in more detail ina 
separate story on fuel and distribution 
developments in this issue. 

Transmission of official notices of ap 
pointment to operating managers was an- 
nounced May 13. ‘These appointment 
notices confirmed and expanded the in- 
structions contained in the original seizure 
telegrams, with additional material gov- 
erning financial transactions, keeping 
books, and notices to creditors, debtors, 
banks, etc., to the effect that the prop 
erties are now in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. In Bulletin No. 1 for operat- 
ing managers, it was stated that the cer- 
tificates of appointment did not necessarily 
require keeping a separate set of books. 
“The same set of books may be used so 
long as items of payments, receipts and 
all other transactions engaged in on or 
after May 1, 1943, may be easily separated 
from items concerning transactions en- 
gaged in before that date.” 

Certificates of appointment carried the 
statement that they could be terminated 
at the discretion of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator .for War, and also contained 
a prevision that operating managers 
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» 55 YEARS 
in the MINES 


For decades—the only weight 
recorders on the market were 
Streeter-Amets. Type MT-14, 
shown above, weighs mine cars 
coupled in motion as fast as 
three miles per hour in this 
Pennsylvania mine. The ability 
of these Recorders to stand up 
under conditions of plant vibra- 
tion has been proved in hundreds 
of coal tipples since 1888. If the 
weighboss is not afraid to stay 
in the structure, the MT-14 will 
stand in there and do a job of 
weighing. 
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' & QUICK-—EASY 
CONVERSION 
to Hand Weighing 


. . . invaluable in controversial situa- 
tions involving weight control and for 
testing weighing accuracy. Converts to a 
hand weigher in a moment by just pulling 
the pin which connects recording mechan- 
ism to weighbeam. All other weighers 
require special preparation and the serv- 
ices of a scaleman. 





A INSTANTLY 


VISIBLE 


Printed Weights 


The instant a weight is re- 
corded, it pops out on the slide in 
full view and ready for transfer 
to weigh sheets. Only a Streeter- 
Amet has this feature. Others 
require that up to ten or twelve 
of the last weights printed re- 
main in the machine. From the 
MT-14 records, weights may be 
read intermediate to the main 
graduations...another Streeter- 
Amet advantage. No guesswork 
and weights check. 


Type MT-14 Weight Recorder attaches to the weigh hopper under a rotary 


or cross-over dump or to a track scale for weighing moving cars. Com- 


plete with heavy duty scale levers or as an attachment for any present mine 


scale. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY e 


4103 E. RAVENSWOOD e 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sa=| STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHERS - RECORDERS - SCALES © REPAIRING and SERVICING 
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These COAL MINING CATALOGS features 
speed your specifying, requisitioning, and 
buying... 

® DETAILED CATALOG DATA of 131 manufacturers 
at your finger tips in handy compact sectional- 
ized form! 

© 129 TABLES OF FUNDAMENTAL engineering and 
operating data that you'll daily find useful in 
dozens of ways! 

© CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY of Manufacturers listing 
all principal manufacturers of coal mining 
machinery, equipment and supplies, indispens- 
ably classified by product for quick reference! 



























Today, where every minute saved means in- 
creased coal tonnage for essential war effort, 
you'll find COAL MINING CATALOGS more 
helpful and useful than ever before in your 
specifying, requisitioning and buying. In im- 
roved sectionalized form, with the latest cata- 
og data from manufacturers, this 1942 edition 
is one catalog you'll keep right at your elbow for 
daily, speedy reference. 


Send For Your Copy TODAY 


If you are responsible for the specifying, requisi- 
tioning or buying at your mechanized property and 
ou don’t have available your free copy of the 1942 
ITION, request it immediately. Write us on your 
letterhead, telling us about your property, or use 
the coupon. We'll see that you receive your copy 
by return mail. 
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COAL MINING CATALOGS, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. C.A.. June.’t 
Gentlemen: I am responsible for specifying, requisitioning, or buying equipment 
supplies needed at our property, and do not have access to COAL MINING CATALOG 
Please forward me a copy of the 1942 Edition immediately. (If my country imposes ! 
duty on such Catalog books, I agree to pay same.) 


Name .... 


Company Name 


Address 
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The nature of our operation is ... 
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should apply for release from seizure for 
mines which he was reasonably sure would 
continue in normal, regular operation. 
Managers which had not answered the 
original seizure telegrams and filed ac- 
ceptances of their appointments were ad- 
vised that if replies were not received 
“the Secretary of the Interior will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of determining 
upon a suitable operating manager for your 
company’s mines.” 

The taking of steps to terminate gov- 
erment control and operation of mines 
in Illinois operating under contracts with 
the Progressive Miners of America was 
announced May 15. “Legal instruments 
implementing the proposed termination 
of government control have been sent 
to the operators,” the announcement 
stated. “They provide for the release of 
the government and its officials from all 
claims and liabilities which may arise out 
of federal control. Upon the return of 
the completed agreements and their ap- | 
proval, the orders ending government con- 
trol will be issued. 





Conditions of Release 


“The release is upon the representa- 
tion of both the miners and the operators 
that these mines are running under an 
existing contract voluntarily entered into 
between the workers and the owners, and 
further, that there will be no strike or 
danger of stoppage in the future. This 
was further implemented by a new ‘no- 
strike’ pledge of the Progressive Mine 
Workers and a commitment not to en- 
gage in a proselyting campaign as a 
result of release from federal custody. 
This permitted the Secretary of the In- 
terior, under .the executive order, to act 
to release the mines on the ground that 
he is only directed to operate mines in 
which there is a strike or danger of 
stoppage.” 

Bulletin No. 2 for operating managers 
was made public May 20, along with 
“Regulations for the Operation of Coal 
Mines Under Government Control,” 
signed by Secretary Ickes May 19. These 
regulations, comprising 40 sections in five 
parts—general, organization for operation, 
operation of mines, enforcement of regu- 
lations and orders, and termination of 
government control—amplified previous 
orders and superseded those which might 
be inconsistent. From the financial stand- 
point, the operating managers were con- 
tinued in the power to enter into financial 
transactions necessary to keep properties 
going, but the new regulations further 
provided that no major disbursements of 
an extraordinary nature could be made 
without the approval of the regional 
manager. Operating managers also were 
prohibited from entering into any legal 
proceeding on behalf of the United States 
without specific directions from the Solid 
Fuels Administrator. 

“All properties in the possession of the 
government shall be operated in a manner 
consistent with the fact that the title 
to the properties remains in the owners 
thereof and that the government, having 
temporarily taken possession or custody, 
will assert only such rights as are neces- 
sary to accomplish the national purpose of 








continued and maximum production. Pos- 
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Use the “FIST-GRIP” 
Wire Rope Clip that 
Keeps Rope Straight 
and Strong, Like This 


Not the “FINGER-PINCH” 
U-Bolt that Bends and 


Wastes Rope Ends, 


A Like This Qq 














NOTE: The photographs of wire rope assemblies shown here are 
exact representations of two 34-inch ropes fitted with recommend- 
ed number of clips; all nuts on both wires uniformly tightened 
with indicating wrench. When “‘Fist-Grip’”’ Clips are used, rope 
remains straight, whether or not load is applied. 


Congratulations to you wire 
rope users cooperating with wire 
rope companies in Victory Rope- 
Saving Drive! 

Laughlin “Fist-Grip” Safety 
Clips fit right in with your pro- 
gram. Don’t risk wasting rope 
with bending, warping U-bolts. 

Save war-essential metals, too. 
Safety Clip design, with uniform 
vise-like grip, delivers full rope 
strength with less clips. Impartial 
laboratory tests prove 3 do the 
work of 4 U-bolts. 

Finally, you save both time and 
man-power with Laughlin “ Fist- 
Grip” Safety Clips. Identical 
halves—they can’t be put on back- 


wards, even by green men—fewer 
accidents! Nuts on opposite sides 
are faster to put on and take off. 
Design is stronger—and those 
drop-forged bolts are also plenty 
strong. Bolt ends don’t protrude, 
don’t become battered and useless. 
Save rope—clips—time—money 
—man-power—starting now! 


THE THOMAS 


ae pt: 





any 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Laughlin “Fist-Grip” Safety Clips distributed through Mill Supply Houses. 
Look for Laughlin Products in Coal Mining Catalogs. 
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Third of six easy steps in Thermit welding of rail joints: 
Preheating rail ends through opening provided in mold 
box, which has been clamped to already aligned rails. 
Crucible will be charged, the Thermit ignited and the 
molten metal poured. Finally, the ‘weld will be cleaned, 
hammered and ground to rail-head finish. 















by easy-to-make 


THERMIT WELDS! 


With your main haulage track transformed—easily, 
by your own track crew—into long stretches of smooth, 
Thermit welded continuous rail, there remain no gaps 


for wheels to pound, no rail ends to batter and chip. 





Rail life is vastly prolonged and wear and tear on 
rolling stock is reduced. Even more important today, 


in new track construction, thousands of pounds of criti- 


cal metals ordinarily used for mechanical rail joints 
are saved—resulting in a 45% cut in track main- 
tenance and a substantial saving in manpower. You 
save electric power, too, due to better conductivity 


of welds and no current losses at joints. 


Send now for your copy of the concise, informative 


booklet, ‘‘Continuous Rail for Main Haulage Track.”’ 


NOTE: Anticipating your Thermit needs as much in advance 
as possible will help us meet your requirements. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 
Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY @ CHICAGO @ PITTSBURGH e SO. SAN FRANCISCO @© TORONTO 




















session and operation by the governm: ;\t 
are to be terminated as soon as this «oy 
be done without injury to the furtherai. ¢ 
of the war program.” The method 
termination of government control, as 
out in the regulations (Sec. 40), is 
follows: 


Government control of any _ prope) 
affected by these regulations may be 
linquished in one of the following way 

(a) Such control and possession of «a 
properties under government control, j)\- 
cluding all accrued assets and right 
may be relinquished upon fulfillment 
the following conditions: 

(1) Satisfactory assurances shall } 
presented to the Administrator tha 
under restored private control full oper: 
tion of the coal mines will be continued : 

(2) The mining company shall execu. 
a ratification agreement by which 
adopts and ratifies all acts performed Ly 
the operating manager for the Unite 
States in the operation of the coal mines 
of the company during the period of gov- 
ernment control and covenants and agrees 
that the Government of the United States 
and its officials are released from all 
claims by or on behalf of the company 
by reason of the possession and control 
of the coal mines, and that the company 
will hold the Government of the United 
States and its officials harmless’ with 
respect to any claims or liabilities arising 
out of acts performed during the period 
of such possession and control; and 

(3) The executed ratification agreement 
shall be accompanied by evidence of the 
authority of the officer executing the 
agreement to act for the company in this 
respect. If the only official duly auth- 
orized to execute the agreement is the 
operating manager for the United States, 
or if no official has authority to execute 
the agreement without specific authoriza- 
tion from the board of directors, the 
executed agreement shall be accompanied 
by a resolution of the board of directors 
authorizing the execution of the agree- 
ment. If the coal mines to be released 
were, prior to May 1, 19438, in the posses- 
sion and control of an individual rather 
than the company, the ratification agree- 
ment shall be executed by such individual, 
whether or not he is the operating mana- 
ger for the United States. If possession 
and control prior to May 1, 1943, were 
in a partnership, the ratification agree- 
ment shall be executed by all the part- 
ners. 

(b) In the event the mining company 
declines to adopt the acts of management 
performed during the period of govern- 
ment control, the Administrator may 
nevertheless return to the said mining 
company the said property or portions 
thereof, retaining such assets and rights 
as may be necessary to compensate for 
any reasonable expenses incurred in the 
course of government operation of the 
said property and to meet all outstanding 
obligations incurred in connection with 
such operation. Pending an accounting 
and adjudication of all such claims, and 
of any other claims of interested parties, 
including any claims of owners’ based 
upon negligence in the management of 
the property, such portions of such prop- 
erty may be retained in government con- 
trol as shall appear to be adequate to 
cover all adjustments that may be re- 
quired by such accounting and adjudica- 
tion, 


New Operators at Pickford 


Pickford mine, a stripping operation 
with an average output of 300 tons daily, 
southeast of Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
leased to new operators known as _ the 
Indian Head Coal Co. Principals in the 
new organization are Eugene Sutton, 
Shawneetown, Pa.; Gordon Skinner and 
Karl Mayer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Here at last... the answer to Corrosion Problems 


ANTI-CORRODE 


New Liquid Safeguard Developed by Cities Service 











Anti-Corrode, Proved Perfect by 
Months of Laboratory Testing, 
Meets Severest Corrosion Re- 


quirements. It’s Easy, Econom- 


ical to Apply. 


After months of laboratory research and 
rigorous service tests, Cities Service takes pride 
in announcing the development of a new and 
completely effective corrosion preventive —Anti- 
Corrode. 


This new liquid safeguard, by virtue of its 
special properties, and its reasonable cost, is 
hailed by many engineers as a perfect answer 
tothe vital problem of metal conservation that 


American industry faces today. 


METHODS OF APPLICATION 


Anti-Corrode can be applied to raw stocks, 
inished parts, or to complete machines during 
storage, assembling or shipping. It is easily 
applied by dipping, brushing, rubbing, hand 
or power spraying—and provides a safe film 
which does not harden, become brittle or 
ack. 


WEATHERING 


nti-Corrode is not affected by rain, salt 


ir, oxygen bearing moisture, etc. 
J > 


ODOR 


nti-Corrode has no disagreeable odor. 


OIL 


1S AMMUNITION—USE 


NEW YORK 


CHEMICALLY INERT 


Anti-Corrode is chemically inert to ferrous 
or non-ferrous metals. Therefore, it can cause 
no injury to any metal to which it is applied 


or with which it may be brought in contact. 


FINGER STAINS 


Surfaces coated with Anti-Corrode can be 
handled freely without danger of rust spots 


caused by hand acid. 


ANTI-CORRODE 
MEETS U. S. NAVY TEST 





BOTH STRIPS of freshly ground steel 
pictured here were immersed for 20 hours 
in a 3% salt solution. Strip on left was 
untreated; strip on right, coated with 
Anti-Corrode, shows no trace of rust. 
(Even after 90 hours of immersion 
Anti-Corrode coating still resisted rust.) 


A LUBRICANT, TOO 


Anti-Corrode is compatible with drawing 


compounds; there is no need to remove it from 


IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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metal about to be drawn, stamped or other- 


wise formed. 


IDEAL FOR MANY USES 


Anti-Corrode can be used on almost every 
kind of metal or metal equipment—smdoors or 
outdoors. Fencing, piping, tubing, wire, wire 
mesh, girders, sheet metal, metal stock, 
machinerv, trucks, spare automotive parts, 
tools, metal containers—all need the protec- 


tion of this new corrosion preventive. 


ECONOMICAL 


In accordance with regular U. S. Navy Test 


procedure, Anti-Corrode proved far su- 
perior to other leading anti-rust compounds 


costing as much as 25% to 40°% more per gallon. 


Whatever metal equipment you may have, you 
Owe it to yourself to investigate the money- 
saving advantages of Cities Service Anti- 
Corrode. (One gallon of Anti-Corrode pro- 
tects approximately 1200 square feet of sheet 
metal.) Send the coupon below for further 
information on how to obtain an adequate 
sample of Anti-Corrode FREE. 


ee ee a ae 








I i 
, CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY i 
\ Room 1392, i 
y Sixty Wall Tower, New York. i 
1 “% 
1! Gentlemen: I'd like to test Anti- i 
y Corrode on my own equipment FREE 
1 OF CHARGE. Send me the details. § 
I Pt 
ee Waid oo ye ee 4 
i i 
i 5 eee ene 4 
Be i 
I AZmpany 3 
' Address ' 
L J 
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Timber Builds Great Plants for War 
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section of the giant, all-timber assembly plant of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, just opened for operations. Architect-Engineer- transa 
Manager, The Austin Company, Chicago. LCC 


Engineers, Architects, Designers, Builders in every cane 


field of industry now are using engineered timber Sec 
quest 


for heavy duty structures. The TECO Timber §  _,.,,; 


Connector System made this possible. You, too, 9 
© é 


can design in timber with TECO. Write for our consic 
natior 
electr 
Eastn 
forma 


literature today. 


The TECO Ring Con- 
nector spreads the load 
on a timber joint over 
practically the entire 
cross-section of the 
wood ... brings the 
full structural strength 
of lumber into play. 





WOOD GOES TO WAR 


i An MGM Technicolor short by James A. Fitzpatrick. , TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Ask your theater when you can see it. NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF TECO TIMBER CONNECTORS AND TOOLS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Steps Taken for Closer Coal Distribution: 
Pressure Put Behind Stocking Campaign 


CONTINUATION of the campaign to 
promote purchase and storing of coal, 
with only a temporary interruption as a 
result of the stoppage of production and 
seizure of the mines May 1, plus steps 
to insure closer control over certain 
phases of distribution, were among the 
major developments in the fuels picture 
in May. Further steps were taken to pro- 
mote the flow of oil to the East and 
OPA relinquished efforts to force home 
owners to convert. The oil situation in 
the 17 critical eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, however, remained 
critical, with the result that late in May 
steps were taken to ban pleasure driving 
and also to curtail the volume of “B,” 
“C” and truck coupons outstanding. 
The advent of the coal crisis resulted 
in issuance of an order limiting receipts 
by consumers, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board at the request of Secretary 
Ickes acting in his capacity as Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War. His appointment 
to this position in April gave him con- 
siderable powers over the production and 
distribution of coal and other solid fuels, 
as set forth in the Presidential order of 
April 19, which follows this news story. 


Ten Days’ Supply Set 


The limitations on receipts of coal were 
set forth in WPB Order No. M-316 and 
Directive No. 19, issued April 30. M-316, 
among other things, prohibited (a) the 
acceptance of coal via railroad cars by 
anyone with more than a ten days’ supply 
on hand or who would have such if the 
coal was received, and (b) required the 
railroads to divert cars, upon direction 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to anyone certifying that he had 
less than a ten days’ supply. Exceptions 
to the order were: coal for export, except 
to Canada; coal consigned for water 
movement or for use aboard a vessel, coal 
for delivery to a connecting carrier and 
transactions especially authorized by the 
1.C.C. or the Solid Fuels Administrator. 
On May 1, the provisions of M-316 were 
extended to anthracite as well as bitumi- 
nous coal. 

Secretary Ickes also transmitted a re- 
quest April 30 to the Office of Defense 
Transportation asking that ODT curtail 
passenger travel to cut coal consumption. 
He also was reported to have under 
consideration a request to WPB that a 
national dim-out be ordered to conserve 
electric power and coal. ODT Director 
astman announced May 2 that, although 
formal measures restricting travel would 
not be put into effect immediately, his 
ofice would begin an immediate study 
of the possibilities. 

Then ten-days’-supply orders issued by 
WPB and the ‘railroads were suspended 
May 3 by Administrator Ickes after John 
L.. Lewis had ordered the miners back for 
(5 days from May 4. 

Regulation No. 1 was issued by the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War May 
4. Stating that “the marked increase in 
‘uel requirements incident to the war 
conomy of the United States threatens 
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certain inequitable distributions of solid 
fuels,” the order set forth that “the 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War mav 
from time to time issue specific directions 
requiring, forbidding or otherwise pro 
viding tor the delivery of solid fuels by 
or to any person or persons.” Solid fuels 
were defined as including “all forms of 
anthracite, bituminous, sub-bituminous 
and lignitic coals (including all packaged 
and processed fuels, such as briquets).” 

Penalty provisions were as follows: 

Any person who wilfully violates any 
provision of this regulation or any pro- 
vision of any direction issued pursuant 
to this regulation, or who, by any act or 
omission, falsifies records kept or infor- 
mation furnished in connection with this 
regulation or any direction issued in con- 
nection with this regulation is guilty of a 
crime and upon conviction may be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment. <Any per- 
son who wilfully violates any provision 
of this regulation or any provision of anv 
direction issued pursuant to this regula- 
tion may be prohibited from delivering 
or receiving any material under priority 
control, or such other action may be taken 
as is deemed appropriate. 


A statement accompanying the regu 
lation explained that “the regulation pro 
vides for the exercise of broad powers 
by the Administrator to obtain coal from 
any source he finds appropriate for the 
relief of users with inadequate supplies. 
Under it, the Administrator mav order 
any producer, wholesaler, dealer or other 
person to divert coal to users with inade 
quate fuel. Also, deliveries to particular 
users mav be suspended so that coal can 
be freed for other purposes.” 

Stressing the need for storage while 
coal is available, and calling on pro 
ducers and distributors of coal to main- 
tain fair and equitable distribution, the 
statement also declared that “the normal 
distribution of coal will not be dis 
turbed under Regulation No. 1 unless 
such action is absolutely essential. How- 
ever, when it becomes necessary to divert 
coal in emergencies, I will not hesitate 
to do so.” 

With coal movement via the Lakes 
already cut by late opening of the season. 
prospects were that it would be still fur 
ther restricted as a result of General 
Order ODT 9A, which went into effect 
Mav 17. The purpose of this order was 
to make available more cargo space for 
the movement of iron ore. It will limit 
the Lake coal traffic in accordance with 
the requirements for vessels for carrying 
iron ore from the upper Lake docks to 
the lower Lake ports by subjecting both 
the transportation of coal by rail to the 
Lake ports and movement on the Lakes 
to ODT permit. The new order supersedes 
Order No. 9, which provided less com- 
plete control over 1942 lake-coal move- 
ment. 

“Tentative policy” on lake coal move- 
ment, as set out May 14 by ODT Director 
Eastman, calls for the following limita- 
tions on lake coal movement: to the 
Buffalo and Chicago areas from any 
United States port, 80 percent of 1942; 
Lake Superior ports, 110 percent; all 
other areas, 100 percent. Only ships 


> 


equipped with belt-convevor unloading 
devices will be allowed to move coal to 
the Detroit area. 

With only a temporary interruption 
as a result of the May 1 stoppage in 
coal production, which also provided an 
even stronger incentive, the Solid Fuels 
Administration, other government agencies 
and other interests engaged in the pro- 
duction, distribution and _ utilization of 
coal began to bear down in earnest in 
May on the 1943 coal-stocking program. 
The “Get Ready for Winter’ radio pro- 
gram got under way after only a short 
delav. With a basic program of Office 
of War Information material distributed 
to 850 radio stations for use during the 
campaign, the Solid Fuels Administration 
also offered two double-faced records for 
the use of retail dealers and other inter- 
ested persons on paid time, the OWI 
time being donated by the broadcasting 
industry. 


Three Goals in Stocking 


The program is divided into three 
phases: (1) order coal now, (2) convert 
to coal if possible and (3) make homes 
heat-tight. Industry, however, was not 
neglected, the goal of government 
agencies and producers being 90 to 
120 days’ supply for essential war in- 
dustries and 60 to 90 days’ supply for 
other industrial users. Stocks of bituminous 
coal in the hands of industrial consum- 
ers on April 1, on the other hand, were 
77,292,000 tons, equivalent to 45 days’ 
supply at the rate of consumption then 
prevailing. The growing strain on rail 
transportation resulting from the war 
program and the growing inadequacy 
of water transportation on the Great Lakes 
and the eastern seaboard in the face of 
growing fuel requirements, were other 
incentives for boosting tonnage in stock- 
piles. These factors, among others, said 
Secretary Ickes and ODT Director East- 
man, “make it imperative that users in- 
crease the ordering and storage of coal 
this summer in an effort to prevent a fuel 
crisis that would cut war production and 
cause cold homes next winter.” 

On the oil front, stocks still continued 
low in the major consuming areas—es- 
pecially the Atlantic states. Construction 
of the eastern extension of the Texas- 
Illinois pipeline continued, along with 
efforts to build up tank-car and barge 
movement. Increasing military demand, 
however, kept the supply of petroleum 
products in the East at a low level. 

Householders, however, were relieved 
of any pressure for converting provided 
they were satisfied to try to get along 
on their oil rations, according to an 
OPA policy pronouncement May 10 for 
the next heating season. When issued 
their next-season coupons, said OPA, 
householders will not be asked if it is 
possible for them to convert to coal. The 
new conversion policy also: 

“1. Permits in certain areas the con- 
tinued use of oil by a large number of 
consumers in other than private dwellings 
(apartments, boarding houses, hotels, thea- 
ters, office buildings, factories, etc). In 
Florida and Georgia, all types of installa- 
tions will be exempted from ‘compulsory 
conversion.” In New England (Maine, 
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SCHRAMM 


One big coal mining organiza- 
tion reports that “tie-tamping 
by compressed air is done more 
than twice as fast as hand tamp- 


ing and far more easily.” 


The writer adds—“Suitable bal- 
last, properly tamped, is essen- 
tial to insuring permanent align- 
ment and surface, permitting 
heavier rolling stock and higher 


speeds.” — which latter you 


know. With decreasing man- 
power, these facts are impor- 


tant. . 


Portable SCHRAMM Compres- 
sors are mounted on two or four 
pneumatic tired, or steel wheels; 
rail wheels or crawler, motor 
truck or skids. Electric, gas, or 
Diesel power. Self starter for 
latter two types, no extras to 


buy. 


Write for Catalog 42-P-E. 


SCHRAMM 
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THE COMPRESSOR PEOPLE 
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New Hampshire, Vermont, Massac’ usetts. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island), aid jp 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ne. 


braska and Missouri, convertibility test 
will be removed from all buildings which 
received basic annual ration of less than 


10,000 gal. of heating oil for the cur 
rent heating season, which ends Sep'. 30, 
1945. 

“2. Continues the present policy of 
denying heating or hot-water rations for 
all ‘convertible’ buildings other than pii- 
vate dwellings in all the remaining ra. 
tioned states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, _Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne. 
sota and the District of Columbia.” 

Following extension of its authority 
through a supplementary directive to the 
original 1S directive of the War Pro 
duction Board, OPA last month made 
plans for nation-wide rationing of heating 
and cooking stoves burning coal, wood, oil 
or gas. The new program expands origi. 
nal measures for rationing coal and oil 
heating stoves under Order No. 9 in 
the 32 states where fuel oil is rationed. 

Rationing now is nation-wide and in- 
cludes coal or wood heating stoves (in-| 
cluding laundry stoves but excluding water 
heaters ), oil and gas heating stoves, coal or 
wood cooking stoves, and oil and gas cook: 
ing stoves. After the plan is effective, a pur- J 
chase certificate will be necessary to buy | 
a stove, and the number of purchase cer 
tificates which a ration board may issue § 
will be limited by a quota system set up 
to assure fair allocation of the total supply 
of stoves. The authority granted OPA does 
not, however, include the power to limit 
or restrict stoves to be produced or other- 
wise acquired, which power still remains 
with WPB. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING 








THE SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION 
FOR WAR. ; 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

1. When used in this Order: 


(a) The term “solid fuels’ includes all 
forms of anthracite, bituminous, sub- 
bituminous, and lignitic coals (including 
packaged and processed fuels, such as 
briquettes). 

(b) The term “solid fuels industries” 
means the development, production, prep- 
aration, treatment, processing, storage, 
shipment, receipt, and distribution of solid 
fuels within the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions, but does not in- 
clude the transportation of solid fuels. 

(c) The term “transportation” means 
transportation as defined in the _ Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, and in 
Executive Orders Nos. 8989 and 9156. 

(d) The terms “distribution” and ‘‘ship- 








ment’ exclude transport. 

(e) The term “directive” 
regulation, and any 
strument. 

2. There is established within the De- 
partment of the Interior a Solid Fuels 
Administration for War, at the head of 
which shall be a Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator, hereinafter referred to as the Ad- 
ministrator. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall serve ex-officio as Administrator 


» 


3. The Administrator shall: 


includes order, 
other similar in- 


(a) Subject to the provisions of this 
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Order, establish basic policies and formu- 
lat plans and programs to assure for 
prosecution of the war the conservation 
and most effective development and utili- 
zation of solid fuels in the United States 
and its territories and possessions, issue 
nhe-essary policy and operating directives 
to parties engaged in the solid fuels in- 
dustries, and appoint such general, re- 


gional, local, or functional solid fuels in- 
dustries committees or councils as the 
Administrator finds necessary, Provided 
That no directive issued hereunder shall 
conflict with any directive which has 
heretofore been issued or may hereafter 
be issued (1) by the Chairman of the 


War Production 
graph 1 of 


Board pursuant to para- 
Executive Order No. 9125 of 


April 7, 1942, or (2) by the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission pursuant 
to Executive Orders Nos. 9139 of April 
18, 1942; 9279 of December 5, 1942, and 


9301 of February 9, 1943. 

(b) Serve, as far as practicable, as the 
liaison and channel of communication be- 
tween parties engaged in the solid fuels 
industries and the several departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government 


on matters directly involving the func- 
tions of the Administrator. 
(c) Obtain from the Departments of 


War and the Navy, 
and branches of 


the several divisions 
the War Production 
Board, such other Federal and State de- 
partments and agencies as may be ap- 
propriate, and from any other sources, 
private or governmental, any informa- 
tion, statistics, and data necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this Order. 

(d) (1) Prepare estimates as to the 
quantities of solid fuels which the Ad- 
ministrator deems necessary to meet di- 
rect and indirect military and essential 
industrial and civilian requirements and 
submit such recommendations to the War 
Production Board. 

(2) Recommend to 
tion Board any program for 
of solid fuels which the Administrator 
deems necessary to meet direct and in- 
direct military and essential industrial re- 
quirements. 

(3) Prepare 
Production 
the kinds 


the War Produc- 


distribution 


submit to the 
Board recommendations 
and quantities of 
needed by parties engaged in the solid 
fuels industries to make available solid 
fuels in such quantities as the Adminis- 
trator deems necessary to meet direct 
and indirect military, and essential in- 
dustrial and civilian requirements. 


and War 
as to 
materials 


(e) Subject to the direction of the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
exercise the powers, authority, and the 
discretion conferred upon the Chairman 
by paragraph 1 of Executive Order No. 
9125 of April 7, 1942, by issuing, and tak- 


ing appropriate action to 
directives to the solid fuels 
the Administrator may 
in order to: 

(1) Provide adequate supplies of solid 
fuels for direct and indirect military, and 


enforce such 
industries as 
deem necessary, 


essential industrial and civilian require- 
ments ; 

(2) Effect the proper distribution of 
such amounts of materials as the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board may 
allot for the solid fuels industries. 

(f) Compile data and make continu- 
ing surveys with respect to the effect 


of the prices charged for solid fuels upon 
the efficient wartime operations of the 
solid fuels industries and the maintenance 
of adequate supplies of solid fuels for di- 
rect and indirect military, and essential 
industrial and civilian requirements. On 
the basis of such surveys the Solid Fuels 
Administrator shall consult with and rec- 
ommend to the Price Administrator, for 
consideration in light of the provisions of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
such upward or downward adjustments 
in the schedule of prices charged for solid 
lels as will, in the judgment of the Solid 
uels Administrator, assure the efficient 
vartime operation of the solid fuels in- 
istries and the maintenance of ade- 
late supplies of solid fuels for direct and 
idirect military, and essential indus- 
ial and civilian requirements. In order 

enable the Solid Fuels Administrator 


~  et 
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S times that of Grand Qoutee Dam! 


OTAL production of the 665 million 
T tons of coal scheduled for ‘43 will 
yield over 50 million additional tons of 
fine coal in the minus ten mesh range. 
50 million tons—enough to produce over 
180 million kwhr every day—S5 times 
the 
planned installation at Grand Coulee 


the power developed by total 


Dam. 


Although much of this huge tonnage 
will not be used, the fine coal recov- 
ered from washers must be dewatered 
before it can be burned. After dewa- 
tering, the coarser fraction is ready for 
use, while the finer fraction is treated 
further to raise its B.T.U. value. Dorr 
Equipment and Methods handle the de- 
watering of both fractions—producing 
a burnable product directly from the 
coarse and readying the fine for addi- 
tional treatment. 





This is but a single application of our 
experience in the recovery of fine sizes 
—an experience that has resulted in a 
specialized knowledge of fine size prob- 
the 
If you are losing precious 


lems regardless of materials 
handled. 
fines, why not call in a Dorr Engineer? 
He can probably help you obtain 
greater today — which 


means greater economy tomorrow. 


THE DORR COMPANY, INC., ENGINEERS 
an 
S-DORRCDS 


NEW YORK N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. . 
TORONTO, ONT. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 


production 


- 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
- _CANDLER BUILDING 
. 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 

221 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. . . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. - 611 WEST 7TH ST. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 


PETREE & DORR ENGINEERS, INC. 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


DORR 
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to make appropriate recommendations 
the Price Administrator shall advise with 
the Solid Fuels Administrator prior to 
the establishment or alteration by the 
Price Administrator of any schedule of 
prices to be charged for solid fuels. 

(g) Be advised of all plans or pro- 
posals which deal with the civilian ra- 
tioning of solid fuels and consult with 
the rationing.authorities in the develop- 
ment of such plans or proposals; and, de- 
termine, after advising with the War 
Production .Board, the areas and the 
times within which such rationing should 
be effective and the amount of solid 
fuels available for such purpose. 

(h) Prepare and submit to the Office 
of Defense Transportation recommenda- 
tions concerning the provision of trans- 
portation facilities adequate for the 
transportation and distribution of the 


solid fuels necessary to meet direct and 
indirect military, and essential industrial 


and civilian requirements. 


(i) Prepare and submit to the War 
Shipping Administration recommendations 
concerning the provision of vessels and 
related facilities adequate for the trans- 
portation and distribution of the solid 
direct and in- 
and essential industrial 


fuels meet 
direct military, 


and civilian requirements. 


necessary to 


(j) Request the War Manpower Com- 
mission to take such action as it deems 
appropriate to meet the manpower prob- 
lems of the solid fuels industries in the 
light of over-all manpower needs of the 
nation, when the ability of the solid fuels 
industries to make available solid fuels 
in such quantities as the Administrator 
deems necessary to meet direct and in- 
industrial 


direct military, and essential 















































Modern low 


that eliminates vitally 


DUNCAN Integra 


Eliminates the need of 





1 ROLLED AXLE 
1 ROLLED CHANNEL 


2 SHRUNK-ON DUST COL- 
LARS and 


2 CAST-STEEL BOXES 











and truck requirements 


DUNCAN 
MACHINE 





STREAMLINED ECONOMY 


Duncan offers an important new product 
important mill 
shapes not now easily procured. 


STEEL MINE CAR WHEELS AND TRUCKS 
TO ANY SPECIFICATIONS 


Duncan is headquarters for all steel mine car wheel 


ball, roller, or sleeve bearings; continuous and roller. 
bearing trucks, etc. Write us about your requirements. 


cost answer to 


immediate mine-car needs: - 





SUPERIOR 
BY TEST 


The following results 
were obtained by plac- 
ing two axles in hy- 
draulic press, each 
bolted flat on face of 
press and bent to a 
30° angle on each end 
of axle: CAST AXLE 
. . . 225 tons—ROLLED 
AXLE ... 200 tons— 
neither axle showing 
a sign of fracture. 


I-cast STEEL AXLE 


Carefully 
properties and careful heat treat- 


controlled chemical 
ing of cast steel axles will equal 
the strength of rolled axles. Cast 
axle weighs only 125 lbs. com- 
225 Ibs. of 


plete — eliminating 


weight. 









: loose and tight wheels with 


FOUNDRY & 
WORKS, INC. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 





and civilian requirements is represented 
to be impaired or endangered by a shor'- 
age of manpower. 

(k) Formulate and submit any neces- 
sary policy recommendations to the ap- 
propriate Federal departments and 
agencies, after consultation with then 
concerning plans and procedures wit! 
respect to foreign solid fuels activities. 

4. In performance of his functions, th: 
Administrator shall consult with the ap- 
propriate authorities in the Federal de- 
partments and agencies whose functions 
affect the solid fuels industries in ad- 
vance of any action proposed to be taken 
by him which may affect any depart- 
ment or agency in the performance of its 
functions. 

5. The several Federal department 
and agencies shall supply such informa- 
tion and data as the Administrator may 
require in performing his functions and 
shall advise with the Administrator be- 
fore undertaking any action which might 
affect the continuous, ready availability 
of solid fuels for direct and indirect mili- 
tary and essential industrial and civilian 
requirements. In order to assist him in 
earrying out this Order, the Adminis- 
trator may establish committees or desig- 
nate groups of advisers representing two 
or more departments or agencies of the 
Federal Government, or states. 

6. The Administrator may appoint a 
Deputy Administrator to whom he may 
delegate, subject to such departmental 
supervision and direction as he may de- 
termine, any and all power, authority, 
and discretion conferred upon him by 
this Order. The Administrator may des- 
ignate either the Deputy Administrator 
or the Acting Secretary of the Interior 
to serve as Acting Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator in the absence of the Administrator. 
The Administrator and Deputy Adminis- 
trator may (a) exercise the powers, au- 
thority, and discretion conferred upon 
them by or under the provisions of this 
Order through such personnel of the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War and 
the Department of the Interior, and in 
such manner as the Administrator or 
Deputy Administrator may determine, 
and (b) accept the services of other de- 
partments, agencies, and officials of the 
Government in carrying out the purposes 
of this Order. The Administrator, within 
the limits of such funds as may be al- 
located or appropriated for the purpose, 
may employ necessary personnel and 
make provision for necessary supplies, 
facilities, travel and services. 

7. In the performance of his functions 
the Administrator shall, to the fullest ex- 
tent compatible with efficiency, utilize ap- 
propriate existing agencies, facilities and 
services of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

8. The Office of Solid Fuels Coordina- 
tion for National Defense’ established 
pursuant to letter of the President dated 
November 5, 1941 (changed to the Office 
of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War by 
letter of the President dated May 25, 
1942), is abolished, and its personnel, 
records, property, and funds are trans- 
ferred to the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War, effective 15 days from the date 
of this order. All directives, agreements, 
recommendations, and other documents 
issued or entered into under the func- 
tions, duties, and authority of the Solid 
Fuels Coordinator for war shall remain 
in force as the responsibility of the Ad- 
ministrator until such time as he may 
revoke, alter, or otherwise change such 
documents under provisions of this Ex- 
ecutive Order. 

9. The Administrator shall keep the 
President informed with respect to the 
progress made in carrying out this Order 
and perform such related duties as the 
President may from time to time assign 





or delegate to him. 

10. Nothing in this Order shall be deemed 
to limit in any way the statutory powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to rates, charges, statistics, 
accounts, car service (including emer- 
gency service powers) or operating au- 
thority, or in any way to limit or restrict 
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| good insurance against 
production-sapping mechanical 


troubles’? — 





say mine operators 











For capacity production in your mine, take these two steps today: 


1. Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer. 


2. Adopt Gulf Periodic Consultation Service. 


“Our effective preventive maintenance program, which 
enables us to keep production up to capacity week in 
and week out, is based on proper lubrication with the 
oils and greases recommended by a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer,” says a Mine Superintendent. ‘These 
quality lubricants help us avoid mechanical troubles 
caused by excessive wear, which means efficient, full-time 
operation of every piece of equipment.” 

The production value of Gulf Lubrication stands out 
today—when equipment is being pushed to the limit 
to get out urgently needed tonnage. For Gulf quality 
lubricants are scientifically manufactured to the most 
tigid specifications for stability and endurance, thus 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF BUILDING 


insuring a tough long-lasting film that keeps wear at 
a minimum and helps to maintain equipment in good 
operating condition at all times. 

And Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers know how— 
their thorough training and broad experience with the 
lubrication of all types of coal mine equipment assures 
sound and helpful recommendations. 

Make sure your equipment gets the kind of lubrication 
that insures maximum production and minimum “down 
time” for repairs. Take these two steps now: (1) Call in 
a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, and (2) adopt Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service. Write or ‘phone your 
nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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the functions and authority, and the ex- 
ercise thereof, of the Federal Power Com- 
mission under the Natural Gas Act, the 
Federal Power Act, Executive Order No. 


8202 of July 13, 1939, and Presidential 
directives of September 26, 1942, and 
October 22, 1942, concerning electric serv- 
ice for war plants and establishments. 

11. Nothing in this Order’ shall be 
deemed to limit in any way the authority 
of the Departments of War and the Navy 
to initiate or carry out directly, without 
review or approval by the Administrator, 
any action relating to solid fuels or solid 
fuels industries which either department 
deems to be a matter of military necessity 
or expediency and which arises in such 
areas and is of such military urgency as 
to require special or secret disposition. 

12. Any provision of any prior Execu- 
tive Order conflicting with this Executive 
Order is superseded to the extent of such 
conflict. 

Signed: FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
White House, April 19, 1943. 


Colloidal Fuel Use Proposed 


Large-scale manufacture and use by 
industry of a composite, or colloidal, fuel, 
made by mixing coal and oil, was proposed 
Mav 26 by Petroleum Administrator for 
War Ickes as a practical oil conservation 
measure. “The investigation and devel- 
opment work to date have shown colloidal 


fucl to be a practical and positive contri- 
bution to conservation,” said Mr. Ickes. 

Based on a colloidal fuel composed of 
one-third coal (90 percent through a 250- 
mesh screen) and two-thirds residual fuel 
oil, and making allowance for types of 
burning units in which equipment is not 
suitable for the colloidal type, the an- 
nouncement estimates that some 30,000,- 
000 bbl. on the East Coast (District 1) 
and 15,000,000 bbl. in the Middle West 
(District 2) could be replaced by col- 
loidal fucl, meaning an annual saving 
of 15,000,000 bbl. of oil on the basis or 
replacing one-third with coal. If the coal 
proportion was raised to 40 percent, stated 
to be preferred, the saving would be 
even greater. 

Stressing the fact that it was in the 
nature of suggestion only, the announce- 
ment pointed out that some nine com- 
munitics would be logical sites for some 
20 colloidal-fuel plants with an annual 
capacity of 600,000 bbl. each. Cost of 
a plant with a capacity of 300 tons per 
dav is estimated at $125,000, equivalent 
to 20c. per barrel of production. Three 
plants, it is suggested, might be installed 
in New York City, two each in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, De- 
troit, Kansas Citv and St. Louis. 





Company Stores Rated Fairly High by OPA: 
Ickes Orders Supplementary Probe 


WITH the Office of Price Administration 
giving coal-company stores a fairly clean 
bill of health as a result of a quick check 
of prices ordered by President Roosevelt 
April 29, Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes 
was actively pressing a supplementary and 
more detailed investigation at the end 
of May. 

Administrator Ickes entered the picture 
May 3 with an order to all federal oper- 
ating managers of coal mines to operate 
their stores and commissaries in strict 
compliance with federal price regulations. 
Simultaneously, he — called upon OPA 
\dministrator Prentiss M. Brown for any 
evidence of violations of price regulations 
on hand or which might be acquired. 

Initial action was followed up by a 
letter to all operating managers asking 
them to list the names and addresses 
of all company stores and their relation 
to the mining companies, state whether 
the stores sell to the general public as 
well as employees, describe the commodi- 
ties sold, and state whether these com- 
modities also are available to miners 
through independent stores in the same 
communities. An announcement by the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War, dated 
May 13, declared that “mine workers 
have complained of exorbitant rises in the 
cost of living and of violations of price 
ceilings in company stores. Preliminary 
investigations have revealed large mark-ups 
in prices charged for shoes, clothing, fur- 
niture and other commodities in certain 
instances.” 

Administrator Ickes also called a meet- 
ing of the heads of the large independent 
and captive bituminous producers in 
Washington, D. C., May 13 “to discuss 
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prices charged in the company stores 
as they affect the cost of living and nattre 
of action which should be taken immedi- 
ately to minimize this cost.’ Assistance 
to this end was pledged by the operators 
in attendance. Those requested by tele- 
gram to meet on the problem were: 

Benjamin Fairless, United States Steel 
Corp.; J. P. Williams Jr., Koppers Co.; 
J. B. Morrow, Pittsburgh Coal Co.; George 
Humphreys, M. A. Hanna Co.; Charles G. 
Dunlap, Berwind-White Coal Mining Co.; 
O. L. Alexander, Pocahontas Fuel Co.; 
J. D. Francis, Island Creek Coal Co.; 
Robert Hill, Consolidation Coal Co.; Eu- 
gene Grace, Bethlehem Steel Co.; and 
Heath S$. Clark, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. 

The OPA check of prices in mining 
communities, taking in both company and 
independent stores, got under way April 
30, when some 220 investigators were 
sent into mining communities in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Illinois, and Indiana. The OPA investiga- 
tors were directed to determine whether 
prevailing prices in mining communities 
were higher than elsewhere and whether 
there were serious violations of OPA price 
regulations. ; 

Reporting May 10, ‘Thomas I. Emerson, 
OPA associate general counsel in charge 
of enforcement, declared that the check- 
up revealed substantial violations of maxi- 
mum price regulations, but showed at the 
same time that prices in those communi- 
ties were not out of line with prices in 
comparable nearby cities. The level of 
compliance in most of the company stores, 
Mr. Emerson said, “appears to be above 
that maintained in the independent 












stores,” although he qualified this <+ate. 
ment with the remark that there was 
no opportunity to check “such alloged 
company store practices as deduction ! om 
miners’ pay envelopes of more than ‘he 
prices listed in the stores for the com- 
modities purchased.” 

“The survey,” said Mr. Emerson, oy 
ered 250 mining communities ranging 
from a population of 300 to 12,000, with 
a total population of approximately 5(\0),. 
000. The number of food stores 
checked in these communities was 475, 
of which about 100 were company stoves 
and 65 were chain stores. These outlcts 
represented from 70 to 75 percent of 
the volume of food sales in the communi- 
ties surveyed. . . 

“The survey was confined to the com- 
modities covered by M.P.R. Regulations 
Nos. 238, 268 and 336. The principal 
items covered by M.P.R. 238 are raisins, 
prunes, lima beans, navy beans, coffee, 
canned fish, cooking oil, shortening, lard, 
corn meal, canned citrus fruits and juices, 
condensed milk, syrup, peanut butter and 
macaroni products. Under M.P.R. 268, 
the principal commodities are potatoes, 
onions, citrus fruits, poultry, cheese, but- 
ter and eggs. Both M.P.R. 238 and 
M.P.R. 268 are percentage margin regu- 
lations: i.e., the ceiling price is calcu- 
lated by taking the cost to the retailer 
of the particular item and adding a 
specific margin. M.P.R. 336 establishes 
retail pork prices on a dollars and cents 
basis. It was considered that these three 
regulations and the items covered are 
reasonably representative of the retail food 
field as a whole.” 

Some 25 to 50 percent of the stores 
investigated, it was stated, failed to keep 
the cost records required under M.P.R. 
238 and 268. Ceiling price violations 
were summarized by Mr. Emerson in a 
table reproduced elsewhere in this news 
summary. “There was also substantial 
non-compliance with the provisions for 
posting ceiling prices.” Investigators were 
unanimous in reporting that food price 
costs in mining communities are approxi- 
mately the same as those in other com- 
parable communities. 


Price Compliance Better 


‘Approximately one-fifth of the retail 
stores investigated were company stores. 
Although substantial price violations were 
found in some of these stores, no evi- 
dence was found that the company stores 
are worse in their performance than other 
stores. In fact, the level of compliance 
in most of the company stores appears 
to be above that maintained in the inde- 
pendent stores. This conclusion must, of 
course, be qualified by the observation 
that there was no time in this necessarily 
rapid survey for checking such alleged 
company store practices as deduction from 
miners’ pay checks of more than the list 
prices for commodities purchased.” 

Concluding his report, Mr. Emerson 
called for issuance of dollars and cents 
price ceilings and a simplified food regu- 
lation, plus stricter enforcement. “Real 
enforcement, on the basis of the survey 
just made, should bring a reduction of 
some 5 percent in the actual cost of 
food items. ‘This gain against increased 
prices would, of course, be in addition 
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to the rollbacks of lawful ceiling prices | 


alieady announced.” 


FINDINGS ON PRICE OBSERVANCE IN OPA 
MINE-PRICE SURVEY 


Regu- Items Number of Percent of 
lation Checked Violations Violations 


West Virginia 
420 186 
321 122 


550 93 


Kentucky 
740 11 
394 10 
498 4 


Illinois and Indiana 
331 
111 


1,226 
515 


436 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The report for Alabama did not per- 


mit a breakdown similar to that above. 
It indicates, however, a degree of com- 
pliance not as good as that in Kentucky 
but substantially better than that found 
in West Virginia and Pennsylvania.” 


further Coal-Act Extension 
For 90 Days Signed 


Further extension of the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 for 90 days from May 
24 received the approval of President 


Roosevelt on May 22 when he signed H. 
J. Res. 122. The resolution, written by 








Representative John D. Dingell, Michigan, | 


provides the further extension to permit | 


time for full and complete hearing on | 


pending proposals for extension and 


amendment. The resolution passed the | 


Senate May 20 without record vote after 
having passed the House May 14. 
At hearings before the Senate Inter- 


} 


state Commerce Committee, extension was | 
urged by Percy Tetlow, technical adviser | 
for the United Mine Workers of America; | 
Howard A. .Gray, Deputy Solid Fuels | 


\dministrator for War, and George W. 

Reed, vice president, Peabody Coal Co. | 
Lauman Martin, counsel for Associated 

Industries of New York State, Inc., speak- | 
ing in behalf of the “1,300 manufacturers | 
and industrial people” which his associa- 

tion represents, opposed extension, con- 

tending that “the conditions which led | 
to passage of the Guffey Act have now | 
disappeared,” and believing that “the act | 
is incapable of effective and proper ad- 
ministration.” 


Mine Casualty Protection 
Broadened in Pennsylvania 


Governor Edward Martin of Pennsyl- 
ania approved on May 6 Bill S$. 133— 
ponsored by Senator Letzler—amending 
he General Insurance Company law of 
1921 by authorizing casualty companies to | 
nsure against loss and damage to certain | 
nachinery and equipment of mines while | 
inderground, and to underground passage- 
vavs, gangways, drifts, slopes, shafts, over- 
asts and stoppings of mining operations. 
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Here’s the way to 


Meo} tea 3: 
MOTOR LIFE 


Cure Motor Troubles with 


KEYSTONE 


BALL BEARING 


” END BELLS 


When motor troubles can be traced 
to sleeve bearings—and many motor 
failures are so caused—investigate 
Keystone Ball Bearing End Bells. We 
ship complete, to fit standard purpose 
AC and DC motors. Your own me- 
chanics can install them easily, 
quickly. Use your old motor shaft— 
no adapters needed. 


e Send for descriptive folder 


Get all the facts on this proposition. Get 
those ‘4-F”’ motors into the 1-A Class— 
quickly at reasonable expense—by the Key- 
stone Bell method. Write or wire today. 


KEYSTONE 2x, 


1224 RIDGELY STREET... BALTIMORE... MD. 








PROFITABLE STOKER COAL SIZES 


WITH ° 


LESS FINES 


Reduces egg and nut 
sizes to 14”, 1", or 4". Meet 
the increasing demand 
for Stoker Coal by 
installing this Stoker 
Coal Crusher now. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Latest Me CAN BE MADE 


Bulletin MCNALLY PITTSBURG ore. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT TO MAKE COAL A BETTER FUEL 


Main Office and Works General Sales Office % Eastern Office 
Pittsburg, Kansas 307 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
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9 hints on the 
$64°° question: 





@ How TO MEET your share of the coal 
industry quota of 666 million tons this 
year without a substantial increase in re- 
placement parts and equipment—that’s 
a real “$64.00 question.” Many opera- 
tors have found part of the answer in 
a thorough study of their lubrication 
problems. 

Their experience may give you a clew. 
Here’s what they found : 
Better lubricants—or more carefully 
chosen types and grades of lubricants— 
have helped reduce wear on equipment 


now operating two or three shifts in- 
stead of one. 


Better methods of application have 
speeded up the lubrication job and re- 


duced lost machine time. 


New lubrication schedules have re- 
duced both wear on hard worked equip- 


ment and time out for maintenance. 


A Standard Lubrication Engineer can 
give you helpful suggestions on all three 
of these maintenance-reducing meas- 
ures. His experience with these prob- 
lems at other mines will be valuable to 
you. His knowledge of the special mine 
lubricants described here is certain to 
be. Just call the local Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) office, or write 910 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for the 
Engineer nearest you. 





OIL IS AMMUNITION 
een Oe ALL a Si Bebe 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIA 








New Superla Mine Loader Lubricants (four 
grades of thickened oils) cover practically all 
the requirements for lubricating gear cases, 
transmissions, and gathering head pots, in- 
cluding older loaders which may require a 
heavy type lubricant. They all have good heat 
resistance and hold their body at operating 
temperatures. They also resist separation, 
thickening, sludging, and caking—some of 
the problems you may meet because of forced 
production of your loaders. 








Stanolind Mine Car Grease (in four grades) 
has the right viscosity oil and soap combina- 
tion to seal car bearings against contamina- 
tion or leakage. You can save considerable 
oiler time and haulage power by getting the 
right grade of Stanolind for your particular 
equipment. 








Superla Grease is made in a grade for prac- 
tically every type of plain or anti-friction 
bearings on motors, conveyors, and screen 
eccentrics. Superla Grease has proved its abil- 
ity to eliminate overheating of bearings and 
leakage. It resists separation. Even under 
severe operating conditions, it has cut lubri- 
cation time and oil consumption as much as 
50 per cent. 
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* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 
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job Training Given to Some 2,750 Men 
In Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


SUBSTANTIAL progress has been made 
in the solution of the problem of training 
and upgrading coal-mine supervisors and 
employees through Job Instructor Train- 
ing, and Job Methods Training and Job 
Relations Training in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, according to a report pre- 
pared for Coal Age by C. S. Coler, Train- 
ing Within Industry director, District No. 
11, War Manpower Commission, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This report supplements the 
article on what Job Instructor Training is, 
what it accomplishes and how it is done, 
by C. D. Dooley, director, Washington, 
D. C., and R. E. Kirk, Denver district 
representative, WMC Training Within 
Industry Division, March Coal Age, p. 49. 
Job Methods Training, in comparison 
with Job Instructor Training, which 
equips supervisors and others to train 
employees, is directed to teaching these 
men how they can better do the jobs 
they are called upon to perform. Job 
Relations Training. in brief, is designed 
to acquaint supervisors with the funda- 
mentals of relations with emplovees. 


Trial Work Satisfactory 


Before introducing Job Instructor 
Training in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Coler reports, the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. cooperated in the training of 
several experimental groups. The results 
were highly successful, so the job of 
introducing TWI service to the employers 
of some 130,000 miners in West Virginia 
and some 150,000 in the Pennsylvania 
bituminous fields was embarked upon. As 
shown in the accompanying table, some 
2,476 foremen and supervisors have been 
through the 10-hour JIT courses. The 
mines in question employ some 119,342 
men. In addition, some 108 in-mine train- 
ers have been developed to carry on the 
program. 

Cooperating in the work have been 
Walter A. Janes, secretary, Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers’ Association; 
B. W. Derringer, Central Pennsylvania 
Victory Coal Production Committee; G. A. 
Shoemaker, president, Pittsburgh Coal 
Mining Institute, and general superin- 
tendent, Union Collieries Co.; the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion; J. J. Forbes, Mineral Production 
Security Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
Richard Maize, Pennsylvania State Mine 
Department; William Findlay Jr., presi- 
dent, and F. F. Jorgenson, labor commis- 
sioner, Northern West Virginia Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association; etc. 

“In the southern West Virginia field, 
we are now ready to work with the secre- 
taries of seven coal operators’ associations 
which have a membership of approxi- 
mately 600 mines. To date, we have cov- 
ered practically all of the important cap- 
tive mines. H. C. Moses, of the H. C. 
Frick Co., after carefully studying our 
program, issued orders for complete cov- 
erage of United States Steel mines.” 

A big start on the program “grew out 
of a meeting with a group of operators 
held at the Nemacolin Country Club, 
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Greene County, Pennsylvania, last sum- 
mer. Sixteen top executives of mining 
operations in Greene and Washington 
counties met there with TWI District 
No. 11 representatives to discuss the 
training of mine foremen and supervisors. 
Among those who attended the meet- 
ing were: FE. B. Winning, manager, Re- 
public Steel Co., Uniontown; G. 
Trevorrow, Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh; J. A. Brookes, superintendent, 
Duquesne eLight Co. coal department; 
T. P. Latta, general superintendent, Cruci- 
ble Fuel Co., Crucible; F. B. Dunbar, 
general manager, Mather  Collieries, 
Mather; E. B. Agee, The Buckeye Coal 
Co., Nemacolin; Matthew Blair, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., California; E. A. 
Siemon, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh; James McCune, general superin- 
tendent, Industrial Collieries Corp., Ells- 
worth; and S. M. Cassidy, Weirton Coal 
Co., Isabella.” 

As a result of a suggestion that if half 


the resuits that were claimed could be 
attained the top executives themselves 
should receive the instruction, “twelve of 
these executives were immediately signed 
up for an institute, which was completed 
at the Nemacolin Country Club on 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 12, 1942. The 


instruction was given by Warren Burch- 


inal, now in charge of industrial relations 
for the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 
This led to enthusiastic acceptance of 
JIT by all the mines represented. They 
agreed to send their best men to an 
institute to prepare them to carry on the 
instruction in their own companies. Credit 
for this achievement goes to F. B. Dun- 
bar, of the Mather Collieries, and to 
George Papin, of the TWI staff. 

“Recently we completed a JIT  insti- 
tute at Beckley, W. Va., for the purpose 
of developing trainers for 24 Koppers 
mines in southern West Virginia. We 
are now starting to promote Job Meth- 
ods Training for the mines. One hundred 
and sixty-seven supervisors have com- 
leted the instruction to date. 

“During the week of May 10, a Job Re- 
lations Training institute will be held at 
Holden, W. Va., to train ten representa- 





SUMMARY OF SERVICE TO THE COAL INDUSTRY BY DISTRICT 11 TO MAY lI, 1943 
Training Within Industry Service 
Bureau of Training 
War Manpower Commission 


Job. Instructor Training JMT Super- 





Companies Approx. No. Supervisors In-Plant visors 

Pennsylwania Employees: Trained Trainers Trained 
Barnes & Tucker Co........2s. 700 25 0 0 
Beaver Kun Coal Co. ....6...% 200 N 1 0 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 460 89 6 0 
Re Oe ONS oe sic se cwuces snes 600 18 1 0 
Cierrytree Coal C0: i.e ccc 325 0 1 0 
Consolidation Coal Co... cae 1,000 57 1 0 
Bure Calperiee® CO. 2. cc ccccsens 4.376 48 0 0 
i © Pee Came COs... 5. ceeds: 13,000 265 14 0 
bo | a” | ee 1,000 18 0 0 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co....... 2,500 44 3 0 
Tinsevial Coal Corps c.ck ssc cess 950 N 2 0 
Industrial Collieries Corp...... 6,000 149 4 0 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co....... 465 0 1 0 
Johnstown Coal & Coke Co..... 1,600 34 2 0 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.*.. 3,612 92 2 0 
een te oo ees Cac a Seems 900 23 5 0 
Mather Colleries® ....ccccceses 700 51 2 0 
Miléred Supply CoO. ....ccssvcce 2,500 0 0 41) 
Nationa? Biiming Co. ...6.eee6s. 3,000 12 2 0 
New York Central R.R.*....... 2,500 35 1 0 
New York & Pennsylvania Co.. 1,000 50 1 0 
Northwestern Mining & Ex- 

GU Ces 6 ira es cre sacuieee 2,400 28 3 0 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. 1,300 65 0 
Pittepurah Coal Co... .cccscces 24,300 249 3 9 
rent Cel: Ce oe kk bai asicees 1,200 30 0 0 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 7,540 311 15 118 
Spree Ce) Oe kg on che ns aeeen 600 11 1 0 
Union. Coltieries Co... 6. ccicccs 1,373 22 0 0 
Wet © Oris oc ce cin doe wmmes 2,300 150 1 0 
Wretdeme COmr Cees Sicecieekun 130 11 1 0 

West Virginia 
Bethlehem-Fairmont Coal Co... 380 0 1 0 
Consolidation Coal Co......... 2,375 137 3 0 
Fratehimeon Coal Co... 2... ccc 800 N 1 0 
Industrial Collieries Corp...... 1,200 82 1 0 
Istand Creek Coal Co. .....cse. 3,600 128 q 0 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co....... 600 33 3 0 
Jones Collieries, Inc. . 6656.66 350 11 1 0 
PERIGEE OO oe ncks ek cae ciel 18,000 0 5 0 
Lorado Coal Mining Co........ 725 0 1 0 
Beanery - Coal OG. ois ciccsveae 1,200 17 2 0 
Marianna Smokeless Coal Co... 400 42 2 0 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Co..... 1,400 57 2 0 
seceemer COGE Cee ick cc cece 84 0 1 0 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co.. 2,900 82 2 0 

"OM ib ORSON Ree Oe ene 119,342 2,476 108 167 


* Coal Division. 


N. Groups in progress but not yet completed; total of 12. 
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> WHERE AND HOW TO FIND GREATER PROFITS oe 


By Rou 
Coal n 


volunteers 
: Hi ae new Selec 
t contains several valuable “case-histories'’—interesting accounts of the methods to increa 
by which leading coal producers made their coal worth more. e eo 
ment Mia 

Also it presents a plan—a simple, practical procedure by which you can deter- ere 


P ai ; ter of La 
mine how much additional profit can be found in your plant. ster Mac 


is the real subject of this attractive and helpful book. It means exactly what its title 
says—"How To Make our Coal Worth More.” 


. : er ae , f state -¢ 
Any coal producing executive who is interested in improving the quality of his proclaime 


product will find this book of real value. We will gladly send you a copy—write Mr. Mit 


ther inc 

for Bulletin No. 160—no charge of course. vorkers 

nin ng. 
Mr. 1 


ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. | mu th 


AND 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago the arme 


a to the 
SOM PAK* “ P.O. Box 865 ITI Connecticut Avenue. N. W P. O. Box 570 last. vear 

' PITTSBURGH, PA. WASHINGTON, D. C. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. ~ ses 
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wes of the Island Creek Coal Co. to 
wstruct some 600 foremen and _ super- 
Bsors of that company in job relations. 
pans are under way for providing all three 
WI programs to an increasing number 
{ mmes in western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia.” 


Mine-Cave Legislation Lost, 
littston May Get Fund 


[he Anthracite Subsidence Commission 
ficially lost its fight May 5 to gain Gen- 
mal Assembly approval of recommenda- 
ions seeking control of mine cave-ins in 
the hard-coal area of Pennsylvania. Two 
f the commission’s recommendations, 
nade after a two-year study of subsidence 
yoblems, have been killed in committee 
yhile a third is still on the Senate calendar 
yith death believed certain if it is sent to 
the House. 

Senate leaders disclosed on May 6 that 
yt of a $200,000 State disaster fund in- 
etted in the general appropriation bill 
nay go toward preventing further mine 
ubsidences in the Pittston area. The sum 
yas added to the appropriation measure 
iter. a delegation of Pittston officials called 
n Governor Martin for financial assist- 
nce in helping to relieve distress caused 

the March cave-ins and for helping 
M0 prevent further subsidences. 

A survey of conditions in the mine 
we area was scheduled to begin May 24 
y a four-man congressional commission 
onsisting of Representatives Michael Kir- 
wan, a former resident of Wilkes-Barre 
ad now representing Ohio; Albert E. 
Carter, California; Ben Jensen, Iowa, and 
W. F. Norrell, Arkansas. 

Following their tour the commission 
dledged that they would recommend to 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
that the Bureau of Mines be furnished 
vith ample funds for a thorough survey of 
the mine-cave area. They also expressed 
the hope that the Federal Government 
vould set up a program to minimize 
ss from mine caves and possibly elimi 
nate it entirely. 


To Boost Canada’s Coal Output 
By Rounding Up Ex-Miners 


Coal miners will not be accepted as 
olunteers for the armed forces under 
uew Selective Service regulations, designed 
‘0 increase the manpower available for 
tuel production, according to an announce 
ment May 18 in the Canadian House of 
Commons by Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
ter of Labor. Following up Prime Min 
‘ter Mackenzie King’s announcement that 
‘ state of national emergency had been 
proclaimed in regard to coal production, 
Mr. Mitchell told of plans for combing 
ther industries of experienced coal-mine 
ers and compelling their return to 
ling. 

Mir. Mitchell said about 7,000 men 
left the mines for other employment 
the war began. About 3,000 joined 

> armed forces, of whom 1,200 returned 
he mines under a_ voluntary plan 
vear, and about 4,000 were in other 

liustry. Return of miners from the 
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SPOUT MAGNETS 


Right — Installation 
of a Dings Double 
Gap Spout Magnet 
with Automatic 
Safety Gate at the 
McClaren Coal Co., 
Carterville, Ill. Ask 
for Catalog 301. 


EFFECTIVE, 
ECONOMICAL 
IRON REMOVAL 


INGS Double Gap Spout Magnets are High Intensity Sep- 
arators for removal of iron from coal passing down a chute. 
Installed in the chute as shown in the diagram, they hold iron 
fast below a step in the magnet face. It is practically impossible 
to dislodge an accumulation of iron until the current is turned 
off. For automatically discharging the iron an automatic gate 
can be supplied as an integral part of the magnet. Here’s trouble- 
free, positive, economical tramp iron-removal. Dings also builds 
a complete line of Magnetic Pulleys 
and Suspension Magnets. Write for 
details today. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 
506 E. SMITH ST. * MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Exclusive Builders 
of Magnetic Equipment 





_.. AND SUPERIOR CARBON BRUSHES 
GR <4 77777 Ma 


@ It's 48 hours a week now instead of 35—-for your ma- 
chinery as well as for your men. Longer, steadier 
operation means heavier demands on all your equip- 
ment, including carbon brushes. The fact that so many 
customers in the mining field order Superior Carbon 
Brushes again and again shows that Superiors can 
stand the use—and abuse—which are inescapable. 
Get Superior Reference Catalog No. 7 


SUPERIOR CARBON PRODUCTS, INC. 
9111 George Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


7 SUPERIOR srusie: 
are’ still open.” Write BRUSHES 


us today. 












































forces to mining remains on a voluntary 
basis but compulsion can be used with 
respect to others. 

The new regulations provide: 


1. By May 25 every employee in other 
industry who has coal-mining experience 
must report that fact to his employer. 

2. By June 1 every employer not a coal- 
mine operator must report details of his 
employees with coal-mining experience to 
Selective Service officers. 

3. Selective Service officers are author- 
ized to require ex-coal miners to report 
for and accept work at coal mines at the 
established wages for the jobs to which 
they are sent. 


4. In the interval between leaving other 


employment and placement in a mine 
transferred miners will be paid by the 
government. Those who have to take 
work away from the residence of their 
dependents will be paid a board allowance 
of not more than $7.50 per week. 

5. After June 1, no ex-coal miner shall 
continue in any other employment than 
coal mining and no employer shall re- 
tain any ex-coal miner in any other em- 
ployment, without written permission of 
a Selective Service officer. 

6. Whether or not a man is a Coal 
miner, if he comes under military call-up 
regulations and has been rejected as unfit 
for service or has received postponement 
as a conscientious objector, Mennonite 
or Doukhobor, he may be required by a 








ing facilities. 


Bearings for replacements. 








Vaal 
Out West ats 


YOU CAN HELP 
SAVE THIS "CRITICAL" STEEL 





Chromium steel (#52100), used in the manufacture of ball 
bearings, is on the “critical” list. The demand for ball 
bearings for our mechanized units, airplanes, tanks, sup- 
ply trucks, gun mounts, etc., now far exceeds manufactur- 


Therefore, take good care of ball bearings! Wash them 
carefully. Lubricate them properly. And when they are 
too badly worn don’t throw them away. They can be recon- 
ditioned the Ahlberg way and give years of extra service. 
That's the way you can help “SAVE STEEL.” 


Ask your supply men about Ahlberg’s Bearing Service 
Equipment which cleans and repacks bearings. He can 
also give you details and facts about Ahlberg Ground 









= w N 
BEARING COMPANY 
% 3089 WEST 47th STREET * CHICAGO, ILL. & 
PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. Lx Angeles 















Selective Service officer to accept » ork ; 
a coal mine and terminate his 
employment. 

7. Workers in coal mines are ¢ inted 
automatic postponement of militar, train 
ing under the National Resources } obj] 
ization Act until Feb. 1, 1944. 


The coal industry, Mr. Mitchell said, 
had maintained a high level of prod::ction 
under difficulties and with unfilled + ican. 
cies during the past winter running at 
about 2,329. 

Under arrangement for granting leave to 
coal miners in the forces, some !,2(0 
had volunteered to return to the tine 
and cases of others who had voluntcered 
are being investigated. 

“Tt is estimated,” said Mr. Mitchell. 
“that for the fiscal year 1943-1944 Canada 
will require about 41,500,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. Last fiscal year we used 
about 37,350,000 tons, of which 19,219. 
000 was imported from United States 
and 18,162,000 produced in Canady, 
With an increased consumption during 
the present year we must either raise 
our production, import more coal or do 
both. ; 

Mr. Mitchell told of steps to bring 
new coal deposits into production in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia. 

District 18 of the United Mine Workers 
of America asked the National War Labor 
Board on May 19 to increase day wage 
rates in six Alberta coal fields to the level 
paid to coal mine workers in the Crow's 
Nest Pass field. The application affects 
42 companies. 

All the collieries in the Drumheller 
Valley field which had been on. strike 
since April 16 resumed work April 29. 

The 17 mines were closed when 2,000 
coal miners quit following refusal of the 
Star Coal Co. to reinstate a miner dis. 
charged after a strike in February. The 
strike was called off when the miner 
accepted another position with the Red 
Deer Valley Coal Co. 

At the request of miners in the 
Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, coal fields, 
E. C. Carson, British Columbia Minister 
of Mines, is trying to arrange a conference 
between officials of Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir), Ltd., representatives of the 
miners and himself to explore the possi- 
bilities of stepping up coal production in 
that area. The miners are reluctant to 
move away to other fields because of 
having their homes and friends there. 


reseng 


Cut in Fuel Consumption Urged 
To Conserve Canada’s Supply 


Emphasizing the scarcity of coal, C. D. 
Howe, Canadian Minister of Mines, issued 
a national appeal May 21 to all house- 
holders and building owners to save fuel 
by cutting off their heat at once. Re: 
iterating a previous warning that the wood: 
fuel situation is grave, he urged house 
holders not to use wood as a substitute 
for coal until next autumn except for 
essential cooking. Those using oil for 
home heating, he added, should fall in 
line with their neighbors who stop bum: 
ing coal or wood. 
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I’epartment of Munitions officials said 
Mav 13 no decision had been reached on 
a policy of further conversion of oil- 
buriing furnaces to other fuels for the 







re coming winter. Last year, under oil-con- 
DE trol regulations, some 9,000 buildings were 
required to convert from fuel oil to coal, 







































































aid which resulted in an annual saving of 
tion 100.000 gal. of fuel oil. 
Can- Prime Minister Mackenzie King told 
, ati the Canadian House of Commons on 
May 17 that a national emergency has 
eto been declared to exist in regard to the 
200 production of coal in Canada. The order, 
ines! which Mr. King read, said coal supplies 
ered were substantially below the required level 
ind unless supplies were increased the 
hell @ war effort and the life and health of the 
nada nation would be imperiled. 
; of Use of stoker coal will be curtailed 
used in British Columbia. The Coal Controller 
219. has set up a special stoker commission, 
tates whose job will be to control installation 
ada, of mechanical coal stokers in the province. 
iting Thomas Marshall and John Entwhistle will 
raise M™ represent stoker manufacturers on the com- 
tr doM™ mission. Effort will be made wherever 
possible to have commercial, industrial 
ting and other coal consumers install grates 
1 in and fire boilers by hand instead of mechan- 
mbia ical stokers. In cases where mechanical 
stokers are essential, a joint application 
tkers ™ made out by the user and the supplying 
abor@ firm will have to be presented to the 
wage | stoker committee for approval. 
level Output of British Columbia coal con- 
row's @ tinues to fall, showing fears of a shortage 
fects next winter are not without foundation. 
According to the monthly report of the 
eller § Mines Department, 171,106 tons of coal 
strike | Was produced in March, compared with 
| 29 @ 186,080 tons in the same month of 1942. 
2,000 § Vancouver Island output dropped from 
f the 77,761 tons a year ago to 71,363 tons in 
- dis: March this year. The East Kootenay 
The § district, largest producing area, had a 
niner lrop in tonnage from 94,997 to 82,254. 
Red 
* 
the 
elds, @ P-5S6 Amended for Emergencies 
aes Among the priority developments in 
st May was amendment of Order P-56 to 
f the prescribe a procedure by which mines can 
a. obtain materials quickly in an emergency. 
* in An additional paragraph (g-1) now stip- 
ulates that “In case of actual or impend- 
- .r ing breakdown, application for priorities 
+ O' ff assistance may be made on Form PD-333 
rete. B or by telegraph, and may be made either 
to the Washington office or to the nearest 
regional or district office of the War Pro- 
duction Board.” 
zed \ new definition sheet for quota items 
ly under P-56 (2-24270-PDL-421 revised) 
A was issued by A. S. Knoizen, director, Min- 
a D. FF in; Equipment Division, for mine oper- 
ssued B ators who receive quotas on PD-400 cer- 
louse @ tificates. This instruction outlines the 
» fuel B cencral classes of items listed in the PD- 
Re 400 forms and their scope, supplementing 
wood: B thi, with a list of typical examples of 
louse’ # equipment and supply items to show how 
titute § cla-sification should be done. It also shows 
t for th proper classifications of a number of 
l for doubtful items. 
all in roduction and delivery of portable 
burt § co veyors are strictly controlled under the 
provisions of General Limitation Order | 
AGE § COAL AGE + June, 1943 








L-287 issued by WPB May 3. Acceptance 
or delivery is restricted to “approved or- 
ders” bearing a preference rating of 
AA-5 if placed on or after May 10 and 
A-l-c or higher before. After June 9, 
such equipment must be manufactured to 
specifications and restrictions on the use 
of materials prescribed in an accompany- 
ing schedule. 

Purchase orders for conveying machin- 
ery and mechanical power transmission 
equipment are restricted to those rated 
AA-5 or higher under the terms of an 
amendment to L-193 issued by WPB 
May 10. The definition of conveying ma- 
chinery was clarified by naming portable 
conveyors (L-287) as one of the items 
exempted, and amending the definition 











@ Screen-transmitted vibration is a 
silent, unseen saboteur. Unless "nip- 
ped in the bud", it can cause exten- 
sive damage to supporting structures 
and allied equipment which will re- 
sult ultimately in work stoppages with 
consequent loss of profits and vitally 
needed tonnage. 

In PLAT-O Vibrating Screens, de- 
structive vibration is effectively and 
permanently prevented by the use of 
heavy coil springs in each side of the 


of underground mining machinery, also 
an exempted item, to include slope con- 
veyors. 

OPA May 18 revised ceiling prices on 
mine ties and timber, unpeeled pit posts, 
extra-length pit posts, and mine caps 
and wedges, in the western territory in 
a complete revision of MPR 284 (west- 
em primary forest products). 


@ 
District 13 Prices Raised 


Maximum prices for bituminous coal 
in District 13, other than that produced 
by the five mines of the DeBardeleben 
Coal Corp., raised on March 27, were 
increased 40c. per ton by OPA May 15. 








screen which fully cushion the vibra- 
tion . . . even when the screen is 
running at its greatest throw and 
highest speed. 

This no-vibration feature is one of 
eight PLAT-O "exclusives which 
add up to top production and top 
profits. Delivery can usually be made 
within a week or ten days. Write or 
phone for particulars today. 
DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY © FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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The increase was granted to cover higher 
operating costs growing out of six-day 
work and also for other increases in costs 
of operation experienced since the ceilings 
originally were established in April, 1942. 
District 13 includes Alabama and certain 
counties in southeastern Tennessee. 


All bituminous districts have now been 
given increases except No. 12 (Iowa) and 
No. 16 (northern Colorado), in addition 
to No. 21 (North and South Dakota), a 
producer of lignite. All anthracite mines 
were granted an increase in prices in 
January, 1943. 





Working Data Presented at Pottsville, Pa., 
On Mining Steep Beds by Open Cuts 


Report Made on Eight Strippings With Varying Bed Conditions— 
Complete Control of Operations by Preliminary Surveys Detailed— 
Transportation of Stripping Spoil Makes Road Making Major Issue 


HOW ANTHRACITE is being stripped 
and loaded and how a mine fire was 
fought in a heavily pitching anthracite 
bed over 30 ft. thick were outlined by 
two discussers, following a banquet at 
the spring meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Anthracite Section, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
Pottsville, Pa., May 7. In the proceed- 
ings, 124 persons participated. 

Reporting the results of a wide survey 
of anthracite strippings, Oscar Shimer, 
engineer, Hudson Coal Co., described 
the 600x4,500-ft. Monitor stripping in 
the Mahanoy basin owned by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

Close Control—Before any work was 
started, the overburden was drilled and 
quantity estimates were made to deter- 
mine the extent of the area in which 
stripping could be conducted with profit. 
All blast holes and rock benches were 
definitely located. Roads were aligned and 
graded, so that the inclinations, as far as 
possible, would not exceed 8 percent. 
Each shot and cut was measured as soon 
as cleaned out. At present, only 1,400 
ft. of the 4,500 ft. length is being stripped, 
as the company prefers that the area be 
so restricted until all the economically 
strippable coal in it has been recovered. 

Main Dip Pitches 0.4 Ft. in Every 
Foot of Distance—On the north side of 
the pit, the bed pitches 55 deg. to the 
south until it reaches a short roll and, 
after rising above the local basin for a 
short distance, the coal continues on a 
south dip of 22 deg. The top bed is the 
Holmes (6 ft. thick) with 6 ft. of clay 
and gravel and 8 ft. of soft sandstone 
above it. Five feet of slate separates the 
Holmes from the Four Foot bed, which 
is 20 to 50 ft. above the Mammoth, here 
30 ft. thick, the interval being very 
hard sandstone and conglomerate. 

In operation are two No. 170 Bucyrus- 
Erie electric shovels with 40-ft. booms 
and 6-cu.yd. dippers, the only 6-cu.yd. 
shovels of this extra-heavy-duty type in 
use in the anthracite region. Working 
three 7-hour shifts, five days a week, they 
each load 115,000 cu.yd. of rock per 
month. One shovel in 21 hours loaded 
1,200 twelve-ton trucks. A No. 120-B 
Bucyrus-Erie electric power shovel with a 
38-ft. boom and 5-cu.yd. dipper, which 
takes and loads the overburden from 
over the Holmes bed, has handled with 
similar working time 80,000 cu.yd. per 
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month. Thus, the gross output is 310,000 
cu.yd. 

Introducing 21-Cu.Yd. Trucks—A fleet 
of forty 10- and 12-cu.yd. diesel-driven 
Euclid rear-dump trucks and two 21-cu.yd. 
Mack trucks haul the rock 3,500 ft. to 
an abandoned stripping the hollows in 
which are being filled. The latter trucks 
are end-dumpers with ten wheels having 
two pairs of dual wheels in tandem at 
rear of truck. These trucks, running on 
14x24-in. 20-ply tires and chain-driven, 
are powered by 150-hp. Cummins diesel 
motors and equipped with Wood hoists. 

Coal is loaded by coal-company equip- 
ment, a No. 50-B and a No. 44-B Bucyrus 
electric shovel, each having 24-ft. booms 
and 2-cu.yd. dippers. A Bucyrus-Erie elec- 
tric dragline with a 55-ft. boom and a 
2-cu.yd. bucket completes the stripping 
equipment. The coal is hauled to a ramp 
for transference to standard railroad cars. 
An average of 35,000 tons of coal is pro- 
duced monthly. Fourteen Bucyrus-Arm- 
strong No. 42-T 9-in. well-drills are used, 
and the rock is lifted in benches up to 30 
ft. in thickness, 5,000 to 6,000 Ib. of 40- 
percent ammonia dynamite being used in 
each round of shots. From Oct. 6, 1940, 
to July 30, 1942, the average distance 
drilled per machine in a 7-hour shift 
was 27 ft., average spoil loaded per foot 
of hole drilled was 7.6 cu.ft. and 205 
cu.yd. was drilled per drill-shift. 

At Ellangowan, 5 miles northwest of 
Mahanoy City, the Reading company has 
another stripping 500x2,200 ft., in which 
the Mammoth bed is being mined by 
inethods based on cross-sections taken at 
100-ft. intervals, each determined by sufh- 
cient drilling to ascertain definitely the 
character of the overburden. In the strip- 
ping area are 2,000,000 cu.yd. of un- 
classified cover and also 1,600,000 cu.yd. 
of refuse-bank material—breaker slate and 
ashes—laid down on the natural cover of 
the heavily pitching section. Overburden 
consists of 15 ft. of clay and an average 
of 50 ft. of very hard sandstone inter- 
spersed with layers of shale. In some 
places, conglomerate occurs. 

Carryalls Transport Bank Coal—Bank 
material and some of the clay are re- 
moved by three 33-cu.yd. LeTourneau 
Carryall scrapers. D-8 Caterpillar tractors 
are used as pushers, but only during load- 
ing, two tractors serving for the loading 
of the three Carryalls. The material is 
hauled 1,200 ft. to the dump area. The 





three Carryalls, operated three “hour 
shifts, remove an average of 150,000 wyd. 
per month. 

Walking Dragline Works on Roc} and 
Soft Material—A No. 10-W_ Buccrus. 
Monighan diesel walking dragline vith 
a 175-ft. boom and a 9-cu.yd. buck: + is 
used on rock, the bucket being chia: zed 
for one of 12-cu.yd. capacity for wo: .ing 
on shale or softer material, most of w ich 
can be side-cast. This dragline handles 
90,000 to 210,000 cu.yd. per month, de. 
pending on the material moved. Ten ton 
Mack trucks haul the coal out of the pit 
on a maximum gradient of 11 percent and 
thence to a precleaning plant 14 miles 
distant. Average production is 20,000 tons 
per month. 

Other strippings described by Mr, 
Shimer were the Reevesdale stripping of 
the same company (Coal Age, February, 
1941, p. 72); Summit Hill, Lehigh Navi- 
gation Coal Co. (Coal Age, December, 
1935, p. 496), and Pine Forest stripping, 
St. Clair Coal Co. (Coal Age, March, 
1943, p. 64). According to Mr. Shimer, 
since Coal Age published a report of the 
Summit Hill stripping, December, 1935, 
a No. 4161 Marion dragline with a 110. 
ft. boom and a 4-cu.yd. bucket has been 
added in the North Dip section to lift 
rock and coal from points below the level 
of the dragline. At the time of his survey, 
the dragline was located 30 ft. below the 
level of the railroad track and was excavat- 
ing to a depth of 70 ft. below its base, 
thus making it possible to recover coal 100 
ft. below the lowest track elevation. 


Coaldale Methods 


Coaldale, One of a Series—Describing 
the Coaldale stripping of the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Coal Co, Mr Shimer said that it is 
an extension of a series of strippings on 
the south dip of the Mammoth bed in 
the Panther Creek Valley. 
gate 34 miles. Pitch of bed is 50 deg, 
and thickness of coal 40 ft. Wash being 
12 ft. thick, no material can be cast 
on the upper, or north, side of the pit, 
so in making the first cut all the cover 
of the coal had to be hauled away in 
motor trucks. The second cut removes 
38 ft. of shale and sandstone in addition 
to the wash, and this is cast sidewise down 
the hill where the next overlying bed 
which actually crops below it—the Holmes 
—already has been stripped and excavated. 
A Marion No. 125 electric dragline with 
100-ft. boom and 3-cu.yd. bucket is used 
to remove overburden. A Marion No. 
371 electric shovel with a 24-ft. boom and 
14-cu.yd. dipper loads the coal. The drag: 
line moves 600 cu.yd. in a 7-hour shift 
and the No. 371 shovel 800 tons. 

Average Cover in Anthracite Stripping 
—In reply to W. H. Lesser, mechanical 
engineer, James H. Pierce Management, 
Mr. Shimer said the ratio of overburden 
to coal averages between 4 and 5 to l. 
He declared that many are opposed to 
“deck loading,” which means distributing 
the load in the hole in accord with the 
nature of material at its several levels. 
Contractors and engineers find deck load- 
ing advantageous, for if the material 
is not properly shot, it may be difficult 
to dig it out. 

Fire ‘Cost Over Half Million Dollars 
Yearly-—Introducing D. L. Freiler, super- 
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intendent, Locust Gap colliery, Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., who 
rad a paper on “Fighting a Mine Fire 
in a 30-Ft.-Thick Pitching Vein,” S. H. 
Ash, chief, Rescue Service, Office of 
Civilian Defense, said that the cost of 
mine fires in the anthracite region is 
5650,000 per year. It would reduce 
operating cost if more attention were given 
to this hazard. Education of the men 
and discipline are needed. He found men 
in the anthracite region so unaware of 
the heinousness of smoking that they 
actually offered him cigarettes. Com- 
menting on Mr. Ash’s remarks, B. H. 
Stockett, general manager, Locust Coal 
Co., Shenandoah, Pa., said discipline is 
not easily provided. At the Locust Coal 
Co.’s operation, men had been disciplined 
for smoking and, suspecting that the 
sub-foremen had overheard in the wash- 
house conversations regarding the practice 
of smoking underground and_ reported 
them, the union had insisted that a par- 
tition be built to separate the foremen 
from the men. 


1211 Coal Mines in 24 States 
Inspected by Bureau Men 


Marking the second anniversary of the 
passage of the Federal Coal Mine Inspec- 
tion Act, Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes announced May 7 that inspectors 
of the Bureau of Mines have visited 
1,211 coal mines in 24 states during the 
two-year period in promoting health and 
safety in the industry and conserving man- 
power and equipment essential in the 
production of solid fuels for war. 

Secretary Ickes complimented mine 
workers, operators and State coal-mine 
inspectors for their cooperation in the 
Bureau of Mines program to make the 
nation’s coal mines “safer places for men 
to earn their living and to do their part 
for war production.” 

“I can report definitely that 1,211 
coal mines of the United States have 
made many safety improvements because 
of the federal inspection work,” Secre- 
tary Ickes asserted. “I can report, too, 
that while industry as a whole experienced 
a heavy increase in accident rates during 
1942, the accident rates in our coal mines 
remained virtually unchanged—and _pro- 
duction continued to climb. In the past, 
it has been the assumption that accident 
rates must soar when production increases. 
The coal-mining industry—the men who 
work underground and the operators— 
have proved that accidents can be held 
down.” 

The coal mines already inspected by 
the Bureau of Mines produce 55 percent 
of the nation’s bituminous coal and anthra- 
cite and they employ nearly 300,000 men, 
or 56 percent of the total workers in 
the coal mines. 

Secretary Ickes, who also is Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War, pointed out that 
the output of bituminous coal last year 
was nearly 580 million tons “and we're 
still hoping for an all-time record of 600 
million this year.” The anthracite indus- 
try, he said, has been asked to produce 
65 million tons of anthracite in 1943. 

In reporting to Mr. Ickes on the progress 
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of the federal inspection of coal mines, 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, stated that the outstanding safety 
record in the coal-mining industry was 
made in the face of many odds. Some of 
these were the loss of key employees to 
other war industries, a_ heavy labor turn- 
over which necessitated the training of 
new workers to handle complicated equip- 
ment, and delays in obtaining additional 
mining equipment and replacement parts 
for older machinery. 

Responding to invitations from the 
Bureau, State inspectors are cooperating 
in several phases of the federal inspection 
program, said Dan Harrington, chief of 
the Bureau’s Health and Safety Service, 
of which the Coal Mine Inspection Divi- 





sion 1s a part. Many of the mine in- 
spections are made jointly by State and 
federal inspectors, he added, and the rep- 
resentatives of the two safety groups work 
cooperatively in making special studies of 
mining problems, in rescue and recovery 
operations following mine disasters, and in 


combating mine fires and floods. Federal 
inspection reports, which are sent to 
inspection agencies in the respective 


States, are utilized in checking compli- 
ance with State laws and regulations gov- 
erning coal mining. Mr. Harrington said 
that the first federal inspections of coal 
mines under the act were not made until 
Dec. 1, 1941, and that the Bureau ulti- 
mately hopes to reach 2,000 coal mines 
a year. ‘The Bureau’s inspection force, 
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composed entirely of Civil Service ap- 
pointees, was not complete until July, 
1942, he added. 

In addition to routine inspections, the 
federal inspectors, all veteran mining men, 
have participated in rescue and recovery 
work after mine disasters, fought mine 
fires, promoted the collection of scrap 
metal at coal mines, instructed safety 
groups, and made many special studies 
for mine operators, such as controlling 
mine fires, minimizing flood dangers, and 
using electrical equipment in a safer man- 
ner. Mine ventilation, one of the princi- 
pal problems of the industry, has been the 
subject of more than a score of special 
studies by the federal inspectors, Mr. 
Harrington added. 


Among the States in which coal mines 
have been inspected by the Bureau’s repre- 
sentatives and the number of mines in- 
spected in each are: Alabama, 45; 
Arkansas, 6; Colorado, 36; Illinois, 153; 
Indiana, 32; lowa, 10; Kentucky, 125; 
Maryland, 12; Michigan, 7; Missouri, 9; 
Montana, 3; New Mexico, 6; North 
Dakota, 7; Ohio, 93; Oklahoma, 8; 
Pennsylvania, 320; Tennessee, 13; Utah, 
16; Virginia, 20; Washington, 6; West 
Virginia, 258; and Wyoming, 23. 

The inspectors have examined the larger 
coal mines first, Dr. Sayers said, explain- 
ing that the United States has 1,023 
bituminous mines of more than 100 em- 
ployees each which produce 86 percent 
of the naiton’s bituminous coal. ‘Thus 
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far, the inspection force has visite! 72? 
of these mines. In Colorado, Ney 
Mexico, Wyoming, Kentucky and !'linojs 
reinspection of some of the larger «nines 
already has begun, Dr. Sayers said 
“The results of this reinspection work 
show that improvements are being ‘nade 
and that more and more operator: are 
becoming safety conscious,” Dr. § :yers 
commented. “The Bureau attributes this 
not only to the federal inspection pro. 
gram but also to the operators, the mine 
workers and the State inspection agencies, 
all of which are doing their part. The 
groundwork for many of the improvements 
now being realized has been laid through 
the years by the State inspection forces.” 


Research in Britain Planned 
To Expand Coal Uses 


A program of greatly expanded scien. 
tific research to increase the uses of coal 
in Britain after the war was advanced in 
a report made public in London May 9 
by the Parliamentary and Scientific Com 
mittee of the House of Commons. The 
committee, including 75 members of 
Parliament and a number of Peers, as 
well as professors and technicians in all 
branches of science, proposes a plan for 
the scientific development of the nation’s 
coal resources to create new products and 
industries to forestall post-war unemploy 
ment, give fresh life to British export 
trade, revolutionize the British home by 
banishing drudgery and freeing women 
for other activities and, finally, to insure 
the future of British sea, road, rail and 
air transport and other fundamental in- 
dustries. 

Entitled “Coal Utilization Research and 
the National Economy,” the report urged 
the government to subsidize research by 
liberal grants to universities and _ those 
who might be expected to discover new 
coal techniques. “At present,” the report 
stated, “we extract no more than 30 per- 
cent of the energy from coal, which means 
that 70 percent—or 150,000,000 tons a 
year—remains to be utilized. 

“If the efficiency of coal can be in- 
creased by 1 percent per annum, we may 
save, say, £10,000,000 in the first year 
and £100,000,000 by the fifteenth year. 
When the value of new industries, such 
as rayon and plastics, is added this figure 
may reach £200,000,000.”’ 

For every thousand scientists engaged in 
coal research, the committee said, an in- 
come of £1,000,000 would be needed. The 
committee envisaged the appointment of 
several thousand researchers and an ex: 
penditure of several million pounds but 
decided that the money would come back 
many times. 

Listed among the products which the 
committee said can and should be pro- 
duced from coal were agricultural fer- 
tilizers, dyes and chemicals, plastics, soaps, 
lubricants, liquid fuels, aviation gasoline 
and synthetic rubber. 

The committee requested John Ander- 
son, member of the War Cabinet and 
Lord President of the Council, and Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George, Fuel Minister, to 
receive a deputation to discuss how the 
committee’s proposal can be implemented. 
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Knott Tipple Burns 


Part of a tipple, headhouse, chute and 
other properties of the Knott Coal Corp., 
Anco, Ky., were destroyed by fire May 16 


Bae the extent of the deposits, 
J. F. Walker, Deputy Minister of 
= says they can be regarded only 
as raw prospects with the tonnage still 
to be determined. There is no doubt 
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with a loss estimated at more than though about the quality of the coal, 
$80,000, partly covered by insurance. The analyses having shown it to average 75 
company will rebuild, but will be delayed percent fixed carbon, 20 percent (plus) 
several months with war conditions mak- yolatile and about 5 percent ash. 
ing material difficult to obtain. More e | 
than 200 men have been made idle at | 
least. temporarily. Coal-Mine Accident Fatality Rate | 
& Shows Slight Recession 
| 
. Accidents at coal mines of the United 
al f Doers | 
Co or Alaska Highway States caused the deaths of 93 bituminous | 
High-grade bituminous coal from known and 23 anthracite miners in March last, 
deposits in eastern British Columbia con- according to reports furnished the U. S. 
tiguous to the Alcan Highway will be Bureau of Mines by State mine inspectors. 
mined this season to help provide for With a production of 56,450,000 net ‘ 
the fuel needs along the highway and _ tons, _the accident death rate among does this: 
thus save transportation facilities for other bituminous miners in March last was 1.65 
commodities. Contractors have obtained a per million tons, compared with 1.77 in Cutter travels in straight line 
— from the poeos Department — ees al li aad ‘ D to F across stream to be 
of Mines to mine 50,000 tons this year, en! ee nae sampled—thus equal percent- 
subject only to a nominal fee to the dents in March last was 3.95 per million tit cai Sees oh alk mii 
province of 10c. per ton. tons, based on an output of 5,822,000 TE P : 
wo deposits are to be worked, one tons, against 3.74 in the third month of at means accurate sam- 
at Hudson Hope and another at Hasler last year. pling! 
Creek. Haulage of the coal from Hudson For the two industries combined, the 
Hope will entail improvement of a 64- accident fatality rate in March last was 
mile stretch of road to Fort St. John. 1.86, compared with 1.96 in the corte- 
From the Hasler Creek operations there sponding month a year earlier. 
is a good dirt road 97 miles to Dawson Fatalities during March last, by causes 
Creek. Coal from the latter deposit was and states, as well as comparable rates 
used by the drillers of the Commotion for the first three months a 1942 and | 
Creek oil well. 1943 are as follows: | 
| 
| 
| 
UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN MARCH, 1943, BY CAUSES AND STATES | 
—_—_—_—————Underground— es | 
| 
a : L road 
22 eee 8! Z ids this: 
© 2,228 83: 3 , £|| avords this: 
. & 2 £ 2 4) 268 2 28s 
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ndiana... ; 1 2 Li 2 ; ; 
lowa. aoe a ; from side than from middle 
entucky....... ae 7 1 1 22 1 23 i 
Missouri. 1 a es : l ; 1 portion. 
eee een deen 2 %- 1 l 1 5 5 “ 
Penna. (bit.) . wi EK 2 ee ee PD 1B Designed for Any Plant 
SSS erates ee: a ra 3 ieee oe 
Virginia. .. Sg ee eee aii: a =e . i 7 1 8 The correct Geary-Jennings principle 
. ee one us 4 l l 21 - 21 of taking ‘the whole of the stream 
SE A ae Re aad tata ae nape me? Sten Aes As ae part of the time’ can be applied to 
Total bituminous... peNiyc-ent IEE 1 20 Bg DR Se 1 4 93 wet or dry materials, in any type of 
Pennsylvania (anthracite).......... = 11 1 : 5 1 | Mier e 1 2 23 plant. Frequency of “cut” is variable 
Grand total.......... eceeee 62 2 2 4 6 3 4 106 2 2 6 116 | and —" Absolute uniformity 
is assured. 
DEATHS AND FATALITY RATES AT U. S. COAL MINES, BY CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS* 
, THE GALIGHER COMPANY 
anuary-March, 1942 and 1943 
“a <eorneage oe - a —- i 48 SOUTH SECOND EAST 
sNumber uuied per wWumber lied per swwumber illead per 
Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons Killed Million ‘Tons SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
ee, a cy, ee, sore 
vy oauee ; 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 Mail This Coupon TODAY 
nderground: 
Falls of roof and coal.. 153 158 1.095 1.037 36 21 2.502 1.379 189 179 1.226 1.068 Gentlemen: Tell us how your Geary-Jennings Auto- 
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* All figures subject to revision. 
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10,000 British Road Vehicles 
To Run on Producer Gas 


Ten thousand road vehicles in Great 
Britain are to be converted from petrol 
to producer gas made from anthracite 
coal, and depots for supplying the fuel are 
to be established in 35 towns as a first 
instalment, it is reported. Sealed 50-Ib. 
bags of coal will be supplied to garages 
at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen and 
a number of English cities. Eventually 
the government hopes to extend the serv- 
ice to the whole of Britain. 

Of the first 10,000 vehicles to be con- 
verted, it is stated, 2,500 will be public- 
service vehicles, mainly buses; about 6,000 
road-haulage vehicles, and a number 
government-owned service cars. Whether 
the coupon system will be retained for 
the bulk fuel has not been determined, 
but it will not be possible for any driver 
to pull up at a garage and order a bag 
of coal for car fuel. 


Anthracite Silt Measure 
Twice Rejected 


Legislation to prohibit dumping of mine 
silt into Pennsylvania streams, House Bill 
No. 57, introduced by Representative C. 
H. Brunner Jr., Montgomery County, was 
rejected for the second time on May 5 
by the House at Harrisburg, Pa. The 
measure was defeated the first time on 
April 27 by 91-61. Revived by an 84-52 
vote, it was defeated a short time later, 
87-55, by failing to poll the required 
105 majority. 

e 


77,000,000 Tons of Soft Coal 
To Be Used for Home Heating 


About 77,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal will be needed to meet domestic re- 
quirements during the 1943-44 heating 
season, according to a preliminary estimate 
of the tonnage dealers throughout the 
country will handle during the 12-month 
period ending April 1, 1944, says Luther 
Harr, Consumers’ Counsel, Bituminous 
Coal Division. This estimate is based on 
continuance of the war through the 1943- 
44 heating season and also on average 
weather conditions. It represents an in- 
crease of about 4,000,000 tons over 
last year’s consumption. The increase is 
attributed to conversions from oil to 
coal and the increased national income. 

For all heating purposes—including 
office buildings, hotels, public buildings, 
hospitals and schools—about 130,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal will be required. 
This represents an increase of 10,000,000 
tons over the last season, traceable largely 
to conversions from oil to coal. ; 

Of the total tonnage to be used for 
heating, it is estimated that 92,000,000 
tons will move through retail dealers, 
who also will handle an additional 16.- 
000,000 tons for small industries, or a 
total of 108,000,000 tons. About 81,000,- 
000 tons of this will move by rail, river 
and ex-river. The other 27,000,000 will 
move by lake, tidewater and truck. 

To meet dealer requirements, there 
must be an average movement of 7,000,- 
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000 tons per month from the mines by 
rail and river. And to assure consumers 
that there will be no stringencies next 
winter 35,000,000 tons of this coal should 
move before Sept. 1. 

The Ilinois-Indiana district, exclusive 
of Chicago, leads in bituminous coal 
handled through retailers, with 14,300,000 
tons required. The Chicago district will 
require about 9,500,000 tons. Other lead- 
ing consuming sections are the Middle 
Atlantic States, Ohio, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, and Iowa, Missouri 
and Kansas. 


Personal Notes 


L. C. Campsev has been elected vice 
president of Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates, Koppers Coal Division, succeeding 
P. C. Thomas, deceased. Mr. Campbell 





L. C. Campbell 


has been general manager of mines for 
Koppers Coal since February, 1941. He 
joined the company in 1927 as general 
superintendent and was made assistant 
to the vice president in 1934. A native 
of Renovo, Pa., Mr. Campbell graduated 
in mining engineering from Pennsylvania 
State College in 1915. 


CLARENCE Cuips has joined the Acorn 
Mining Co., Elco, Ky., as mine foreman. 
He was formerly connected with the Ajax 
Coal Co., Bulan, Ky. 


J. E. Green, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Martin mine of the Utili- 
ties Elkhorn Coal Co., Martin, Ky., has 
been transferred to the Esco mine of the 
company, Esco, Ky., as assistant general 
manager. 


Water Hornssy, who for several years 
was district State mine inspector at Lex- 
ington, Ky., has been named superin- 
ties Elkhorn Coal Co., Martin, Ky., vice 
J. FE. Green. 


RayMonp G. Irving, chief of the legal 
staff of the Bituminous Coal Division for 
the enforcement of minimum coal prices 
since they were established on Oct. 1, 
1940, and in charge of enforcement of 
OPA maximum prices for the Coal Divi- 


sion, returned to the private practic: of 
law on May 5 with the firm of Chad. 
bourne, Wallace, Parke & Whiteside, “ew 
York City. 

E. E. Jones, general superintend: nt, 
Winding Gulf Collieries and Lamar Col- 
liery Co., has been elected vice presid:at 
and general manager of these companies 
with offices at Charleston, W. Va. Previ- 
ous to his present connection he was super- 
intendent, E. E. White Coal Co., 1919- 
1925, and manager, Lillybrook Coal Co., 
1925-29. 

D. W. Martin, Charleston, W. V:., 
formerly vice president in charge of sales 
for the Wyatt Coal Sales Co., has been 
made president of the Wyatt Coal Co., 
MacAlpin Coal Co. and the Wyatt Coal 
Sales Co., in place of John Laing, who 
died April 16. Mr. Martin’s father, 
Iames Martin, had been vice president 
and general manager of the companies 
until his death, April 9, 1943. 


Harry W. Meapor has been advanced 
to vice president and general manager of 
the Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va. Other operating changes 
are: W. C. Scnotr made division super- 
intendent over mines at Imboden, Osaka, 
Stonega and Roda No. 3; B. E. Potty 
made division superintendent of Arno, 
Derby, Dunbar and Roda No. 5 mines; 
J. M. Lowman succeeds Mr. Schott as 
superintendent of Stonega mine and B. 
M. Neet takes Mr. Polly’s place as supet- 
intendent of Derby mine. 


Mires Moore has been advanced to 
chief engineer by the Sandlick Coal Co., 
Whitesburg, Ky. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Mine Service Co., Lothair, 
Ky. 

Cuartes NAILLEeR, formerly superin- 
tendent, Willow Grove No. 10 mine, 
Hanna Coal Co., Neffs, Ohio, has been 
made production manager for all the com- 
pany’s mines. R. L. Wr Heim, for- 
merly superintendent of Piney Fork mine, 
Piney Fork, Ohio, succeeds him as super- 
intendent at Willow Grove. JAMES 
Ritey has been made superintendent at 
Piney Fork. J. S$. Harmon has been made 
superintendent of all the company’s strip- 
ping operations. 


T. J. O’Brien, president, Kemmerer 
Coal Co., and L. R. Weser, president, 
Liberty Fuel Co., Salt Lake City and 
intermountain coal operators, have been 
named to head districts 19 and 20, re- 
spectively, Bituminous Coal Producers’ 
boards. 


C. C. SuTHERLAND, formerly mine fore- 
man for the Inland Steel Co. at Wheel- 
wright mines, Wheelwright, Ky., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Carbon 
Fuel Co., Carbon, W. Va. 

H. A. TREADWELL, general superin- 
tendent, Chicago, Wilmington & Frank- 
lin Coal Co., has been elected a vice 
president of the company. As general 
superintendent he is succeeded by JouN 
Ropensusu, hitherto superintendent of 
Orient No. 1 mine. F. Eart SNARR 
has been made snuperintendent at Orient 
No. 1. 

L. French Workman has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Lorado Coal Mining Co., Lorado, W. Va. 
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Inspectors at Meeting With Strong War Flavor 


Weigh AWOL, Explosives Laws and Safety 


Causes of and Cures for Absenteeism—Conflicting State and Federal 
Explosives Legislation—Making Cardox and Stripping Doubly Safe— 
How to Reduce Toll of Major Fires and Explosions 


HOW inspectors best can aid America and 
its allies in consummating victory was the 
subject of the 34th annual convention of 
the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, 
held at Columbus Ohio, May 24-25. Ab- 
sence from work, sabotage and subversive 
activities, how to reconcile national and 
State legislation regarding explosives, how 
to draw the teeth of gas and dust explo- 
sions, what the rightly dressed miner 
should wear on head, hands, feet and eyes; 
how to clip the few hazards that spoil the 
enviable record of stripping mines, and 
“shooting with Cardox” kept 260 safety 
men busy for two days, assured that with 
waning manpower for essential tasks, free- 
dom from fatalities and accidents is a 
worthy contribution to the war effort. 

All Mining Men _ Inspectors — “Any 
good mining man,” asserted Jerome 
Woomer, general manager, Warner Col- 
lieries Co., in welcoming the _ institute, 
with Marcus Kerr, chief, Division of 
Mines of Ohio, in the chair, “is a mine 
inspector 90 percent of his time. Three 
million men will be inducted into the 
armed forces this year, and the draft will 
be heaviest on the young men whom we 
have trained in safety, first-aid and rescue 
work.” The rules of conduct in coal mines 
is the subject of the institute, declared 
Thomas Moses, ex-president of the organ- 
ization and ex-inspector, after Patrick A. 
Grady, first vice-president, took the chair. 
We cannot, Mr. Moses remarked, see why 
1,400 to 1,500 men should lose their 
lives yearly in the coal mines and some 
75,000 men should be injured or maimed. 
he mine inspectors are looking confi- 
dently for remedies for this unfortunate 
situation. 


SABOTAGE AND SUBVERSION 


Defining sabotage as the destruction of 
a nation’s vital material resources or as an 
insidious campaign to create unrest, dis- 
wnion and a breakdown of civilian morale, 
W. J. Fene, chief, Coal Mining Section, 
Mineral Production Security Division, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, declared that, thus 
far, there apparently had been no organ- 
ized campaign of destructive sabotage in 
this country since war was declared, but 
that it no basis for believing that it might 
not be initiated at any hour or may not be 
already under way. 

In an Executive Order, May, 1942, the 
President directed the Office of Civilian 
Defense to assure that proper measures 
would be taken against sabotage in many 
0: the industries producing the materials 
e‘sential to the war effort. He directed 
certain agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in development and execu- 
tion of what was termed the “Facility Se- 
curity Program.” 

Mineral Production Security Division— 
‘The Interior Department, on _ being 
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assigned the duty of assuring the steady 
flow of minerals and related materials, cre- 
ated the Mineral Production Security Di- 
vision of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and 
76 coal- and metal-mining engineers were 
appointed who were trained intensively at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by officials appointed 
severally by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General and other government organiza- 
tions. Some were sent to the Provost 
Marshal General’s investigators’ schools at 
Fort Custer, Mich., and Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 

Responsibility List—A_ so-called “‘re- 
sponsibility list” of mines and plants con- 
sidered essential to the prosecution of 
the war was prepared by the Army, but 
thousands of other plants in some de- 
gree essential to war production were 
added, and the MPSD investigations in- 
clude both groups. Plants on the re- 
sponsibility list are being inspected jointly 
with Army representatives and _ reports 
regarding them are submitted to the main 
offices in nine Army corps areas, but other 
mines and plants are visited only by 
MPSD engineers, who maintain close con- 





NEW INSTITUTE OFFICERS 


President—Patrick A. Grady, general 
superintendent, Carrs Fork Coal Co., Al- 
lock, Ky. 


Vice Presidents—Henry R. Owens, State 
Mine Inspector, Trucksville, Pa.; Clyde L. 
Lutton, director of social relations, H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. J.: Mc- 
Crossin, chief, Division of Safety and In- 
spection, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Birmingham, Ala. 


Secretary—C. A. McDowell, director, 
industrial labor relations, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., California, Pa.; Assistant 
Secretary—J. J. Forbes, chief, Mineral Pro- 
duction Securities Division, Washington, 
De. 

Treasurer—J. J. Rutledge, chief mine en- 
gineer, Maryland Bureau of Mines, An- 
napolis, Md. 

Editor in Chief—J. W. Paul, consulting 
engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Assistant Editor 
in Chief, Richard Maize, 
Mines, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Publicity Editor—R. Dawson Hall, Engi- 
neering Editor, Coal Age, New York, N. Y. 

New Life Members—Lot H. Jenkins, ex- 
State mine inspector, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
and Thomas G. Reese, State mine in- 
spector, Salem, Ohio, both charter mem- 
bers of the institute. 


Secretary of 





tact with the OCD and less closely with 
the FBI. 

Duties of Security Inspectors—Subjects 
discussed with plant managers are fire 
and flood hazards, lighting of surface plant, 
the necessity of knowing the character and 
family background of key employees, the 
sources of their labor supply, the need 
for investingation of the pro-Axis leanings 
of men before employment and the pos- 
sible Axis attitude of the community in 
which they live. Reports are confidential. 
The MPSD men also exercise control, 
largely by a licensing system, of all non- 
military explosives and ingredients under 
Act of 1941 and explain the regulations 
pursuant thereto. Moreover, in visiting 
more than 2,000 coal mines and other 
plants, they discovered large quantities of 
scrap metal. Among other services they 
rendered may be enumerated the prevent- 
ing of much usable but disused material 
which could better be utilized for mine 
use from being diverted to the scrap pile. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


About ten years ago, said C. F. Berner, 
superintendent, Coal Mine Section, Penn- 
sylvania Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau, at the request of Rich- 
ard Maize, chairman, Standardization Com- 
mittee, credits were established for the 
use of protective hats, goggles and safety 
shoes and the standards set forth for 
these credits have been proposed as stand- 
ards of the institute. Though at that 
time comparatively few of these items of 
protective clothing were used in insured 
mines, 63 percent of the employees, or 
22,600 men, now are protected by ap- 
proved hats; 28 percent, or 10,000 em- 
ployees, have the protection of approved 
goggles, and 44 percent, or 15,800 men, 
wear shoes meeting the rating bureau’s 
standards. In the anthracite field even a 
larger percentage of men are using pro- 
tective hats, but a smaller percentage are 
wearing protective shoes and even a 
much smaller percentage have their sight 
guarded by approved goggles. In actual 
fact, many more men than those enumer- 
ated wear these forms of protective cloth- 
ing, for these figures cover only those 
credited with their use, and credit is given 
only when all the men in the mine are 
so equipped. 

Setting forth detailed standards for hats, 
goggles, shoes and other protective cloth- 
ing, Mr. Berner said that hats submitted 
for approval at the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh Station, are ‘tested by 
the Rating Bureau, and many types have 
been disapproved. These tests appear to 
have become established as the standard 
for Pennsylvania. Discussing shoe tests, 
Mr. Berner stated that a clearing up of 
the impact test requirement would be a 
desirable objective. 

Goggles for All Hand Tool Workers— 
To receive credit, safety goggles must be 
used by all inside and outside employees 
when using hand tools, including shop 
and tipple men. Hand tools include ham- 
mers, chisels, hatchets, axes, saws, picks, 
bars, wrenches, jackhammers, air drills, 
emery wheels and all kinds of tools re- 
quiring one or two hands for practical use. 

No tests are made by the Rating Bureau 
but goggles or spectacles must conform 
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YOU CAN 
ELIMINATE 


STOKER 
DAMAGE 


by 
TRAMP 
IRON 





with 


MAGNETIC 
PULLEYS 


Air cooled, because of their 
ventilated design and will pro- 
vide a powerful, positive, auto- 
matic and economical means 
of diverting tramp iron from 
your product. Made in a wide 
variety of sizes to fit your con- 
veying system or in self con- 
tained units, all sizes, for mov- 
ing from place to place. Ask 
for Bulletin 302. 

For some applications, an 
automatic spout type magnet 
may better suit your needs. 
Being satisfactorily used in 
many outstanding coal convey- 
ing systems. Get our Bulletin 
97X. 

Stearns Engineers 
are well qualified to advise you. 
Ask for our recommendations. 
No obligation. 


| to specifications of National Bureau of 





STEARNS MAGNETIC 


MANUFACTURING Co. 
661 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Standards Handbook H 24. Shovels at 
first were construed as hand tools, but 
operators declared that they could not 
be used when shoveling coal. 

Plastic Eyeshields—To provide a test of 
the effectiveness of plastic eyeshields, such 
shields as have been tentatively approved 
by the Rating Bureau are accepted in 
place of eyecup and spectacle goggles pro- 
vided that no more than 10 percent of 
the employees use them. Plastic eyeshields 
have had varied degrees of success in 
mines. It is likely that they will be used 
more often than goggles, as they are more 
readily put into use and are kept clean 
with less difficulty. Credit for their use 
is under consideration. 

Other Protective Clothing—The Rating 
Schedule only specifies that dust masks 
shall be of the type approved by U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. A proper knee pad 
should be specified for men who spend 
most of their time on their knees. Tight- 
fitting clothing should be prescribed for 
men working around machinery, and also 
a leather glove when one is designed that 
men might be induced to use more gen- 
erally. Recent statistics covering insured 
Pennsylvania bituminous mines show that 
cuts and bruises of the hand cause 15 
percent of all compensable and 25 per 
cent of non-compensable injuries. It must 
be remembered that death may result 
from an infected finger. Self-rescue gas 
masks should be part of the protective 
equipment of every underground employee. 


REDUCING ABSENTEEISM 


When Pearl Harbor was invaded we 
had three million men in our armed 
forces. Now we have nearly nine million 
and are headed toward ten or eleven 
million, so that many doubt our ability 
to find, without some more positive form 
of recruitment, the extra millions of 
workers needed this year, declared Alex 


G. Nordholm, chief, field operations 
branch, War Production Drive Head- 


quarters. In the coming year, though we 
have pretty well completed our tooling up, 
we shall see an increasing demand _ for 
more and more men to provide the raw 
material needed, including coal. Our ship- 
yards, airplane factories and countless other 
industries still will need at least three 
million additional workers. 

Increased Output Obtained and Sought 


—Coal production has increased from 
446 million tons in 1939 to 512 mil- 
lion in 1940 and $70 million in 1941 


and last year reached 639 million. ‘This 
year probably 700 million tons will be 
needed. Over-all employment in the in- 
dustry has increased from 454,000 in 
1939 to 515,000 in 1942. 

Whv More Anthracite—Sometimes it is 
difficult to make men in the anthracite 
mines, who know how production of 
anthracite has increased, realize that more 
anthracite is needed. After all, they say, 
anthracite in the main is a domestic fuel 
and not an industrial, so the increased 
activity should not affect the demand. 
They forget that Canada formerly got 
much coal from Great Britain and now 
leans heavily on us, that coal has been 
displacing oil which we cannot transport 


| because our tankers have been sunk. When 





we were working on short time we /.ad 
no interest in absenteeism and prep: ed 
no statistics except as to such absentee. m 
as arose from sickness and accidents wn 
compensable. 

Rates Up to 13 Percent—In a rec« it 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statist 
reports from 458 bituminous mines ¢ 
ploying in March, 1943, a total of 104,( 
workers showed the absentee rate as 7 7 
percent, including avoidable and what m \ 
be classed as “unavoidable” absenteeisi: 
About 10 percent of all employees ‘y 
bituminous coal, mines were in mines ha 
ing rates of 3.4 percent or less and “) 
percent where the rates were 12.7 perceit 
or less. Half of the employees were with 
firms with rates between 4.8 and 9.4 
percent. Absence rates in Illinois, Indiana 
and western Kentucky were 4.8 percent 
and the southern Appalachian region 10 
percent. The northern Appalachian region 
showed a rate of 6.7 percent; Alabama a 
rate of 7 percent and the rate west of the 
Mississippi was 8.3 percent. The anthra- 
cite rate was 5.4 percent. All manufactur- 
ing rates also were 5.4 percent and metal- 
mine rates 5.2 percent. 

Some Pennsylvania Figures—Rates for 
78,640 employees in Pennsylvania’s bi- 
tuminous mines, June, 1942, as reported 
by that State’s Department of Mines, were 
3.98 percent. Absence rates in the anthra- 
cite mines were 4.79 percent from re 
ports covering 60,629 out of 88,000 men 
employed in the region; thus, comparing 
these figures with those of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, there has been only 
a slight increase in rate in the anthracite 
mines as contrasted with an increase of 
3.72 percent in the bituminous mines dur 
ing the last year. 

Some Figures From Central Pennsy! 
vania—The Central Pennsylvania Victory 
Coal Production Committee found that 
in February, 1943, the over-all rate of 
absenteeism in 76 mines, employing 16, 
474 workers in that region, was 5.44 per 
cent. An average of 897 men on coal 
were absent daily and 175 daymen, or a 





Bureau of Mines Approvals 


Five approvals of permissible 
equipment were issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines in April, as 
follows: 


Goodman Mfg. Co.—Type 512- 
CL3 shortwall mining machine; 35- 
hp. motor, 440 volts, a.c.; Approval 
476A; Apmil 14. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co—Type 29-LC 
arcwall machine; two motors, 50 
and 20 hp.; 250 and 500 volts, d.c.; 
Approvals 477 and 477A; April 14. 

Sullivan Machinery Co.—Tvpe 
machine-moving truck; 10-hp. mo 
tors, 2, 3 and 5 hp.; 550 volts, d.c.; 
Approval 478A; April 21. 

Goodman Mfg. Co.—Type RHT 
machine-moving truck; 10-hp. mo- 
tor, 250 volts, d.c.; Approval 479; 
April 22. 

Justrite Mfg. Co.—Justrite service 
flashlight; Approval 608; April 16. 
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total of 1,072. The rate of 5.4 in these 
75 mines compared with 6.7 percent 
given by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the northern Appalachian region. 

Why Men Absent Themselves—Rea- 
sons for absenteeism are difficult to deter- 
mine. If questions are asked or men are 
asked to make a written statement, the 
statistics will be of little value unless 
the inquiry is made by a friend and in 
a kindly way, without implication of cen- 
sure or possible discipline. In Mr. Maize’s 
inquiry of June, 1942, he found 24 per- 
cent of the absence was due to sickness 
and about 9 percent to mine injuries, with 
2.5 percent attributed to sickness in 
family. About 2 percent came _ under 
“leave of absence” and 2.5 percent under 
working conditions, with 47 percent of 
the absences being due to causes unknown 
and the rest to court cases, jail, induction, 
examination for Army, death in family, 
funerals, moving, intoxication, oversleep- 
ing, personal business, weddings, farm- 
ing, etc. 

Sickness, Mine Injuries, Floods—Mr. 
Maize found over 17 percent of the ab- 


sences in the anthracite region due to 
sickness, 5.85 percent to mine injuries 
and 16 percent to flood conditions be- 
cause of the heavy rains in June, 1942. 
Again 50 percent were tabulated as due 
to unknown causes. In Ohio unexcused 
absences mounted from 2.99 percent of 
man-days lost in pay periods ending April 
15 to July 15, 1942, to 4.06 in the pay 
period ending Sept. 15. The figure for 
the pay period ending Sept. 30 dropped 
back to 3.83. In the bituminous and 
anthracite branches of the coal industry 
387 labor-management production com- 
mittees were working as of April 15, 1943. 

Normal Absenteeism 24 Percent?— 
Learned gentlemen all over the country, 
asserted B. W. Derringer, production man- 
ager, Central Pennsylvania Coal  Pro- 
ducers’ Association, made public state- 
ments declaring that normal involuntary 
absenteeism was ordinarily 24 to 3 per- 
cent. So far as the bituminous coal indus- 
try is concerned, these were purely imagi- 
nary figures picked out of the air. The 
experts compared these figures with per- 
centages claimed to range at present from 


10 to 20 percent and stated that the 
entire difference was due to voluntary ab- 
senteeism and that the situation was get- 
ting worse right along. 

Causes for Absence—In his region, said 
Mr. Derringer, most of the absences occur 
from (1) sickness, (2) “a cold, a bad 
back or just feeling low,” (3) no reason, 
(4) poor transportation, broken-down car, 
insufficient gasoline, tires in bad condi- 
tion, and inability to get through in bad 
weather; (5) just took a day off or didn’t 
want to work, (6) wife and/or child sick. 
Less numerously reported are: (1) stores 
closed in time off or too far away, (2) 
funeral, (3) shows and recreation not 
available, especially for night-shift work- 
ers, (4) worker in Class 1-A and going 
into the service shortly, so why work 
steadily? (5) sons and brothers going 
to armed services or home on furlough, 
(6) likes a drink and overindulges some- 
times, (7) hunting or fishing, (8) doing 
a little farming, (9) place not in shape, 
(10) working too steadily, (11) real or 
fancied grievance against foreman or com- 
pany. 
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Mine inspectors, guests and ladies lined up for the official photo at Columbus. 
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How About the Older Men?—Very few 
companies require a doctor’s certificate, so 
there is no way to determine when the 
sickness is a hangover or if the worker 
actually is sick enough to need a doctor’s 
services. Younger persons are absent 
oftener than older persons, but the latter 
are absent from work for longer periods at 
each absence. Physical stamina and re- 
sistance to disease decline with age, and 
older employees are less likely to expose 
themselves to illness. 

Fatigue, both mental and physical, es- 
pecially with older men, has increased 
absenteeism, being first noticed in Febru- 
ary when the 6-day week came in. Ab 
senteeism increased materially among such 
workers, many stating they could not 
work six days straight. The average age 


of men in central Pennsylvania has in- 
creased in the last year, and many men 
now employed have been away from the 
mines many years. All that can be done 
for these men is to free them of dead 
work as far as possible and let them use 
their entire effort on productive work. 
Labor and Management Share Office 
Alike—In the region’s labor-management 
committees, labor and management are 
equally represented, asserted Mr. Der- 
ringer. There are 160 such committees 
composed of three members appointed 
by the United Mine Workers and three 
appointed by the management, with a 
chairman and_ secretary elected by the 
committee. If the chairman is a man- 
agement representative, the secretary 
should be a labor representative, or vice 





T'S just off the press! .. . What's 
in it? A detailed discussion 
of the origin, dangers, and treat- 
ment of coal dust in and around 
mines and tipples. 


And, of course, it tells about 
COMPOUND-M which in so 


many mines is protecting men, 


THE JOHNSON-MARCH CORP. 





production and property at a 
cost of much less than one cent 
per ton of coal mined. 


Get your copy. Read it and then 
send for a Johnson-March rep- 
resentative to recommend the 
proper COMPOUND - M Treat- 


ing System for your mine. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 











versa, it being immaterial from which 
side these officers are elected provided ‘that 
both are not elected from the same side, 
Most of the committees do their work on 
their own time, but in some cases they 
meet on company time. They should 
assemble at least every two weeks and 
weekly, if possible, at times that will not 
conflict with the work schedule. Griey. 
ances under the wage agreement should 
have no place in their deliberations. 

Duties of Labor-Management Commit- 
tees—Such committees should: (1) Ke- 
ceive and post war posters and pertinent 
war data; (2) distribute printed matter 
to employees, assist in War Bond, Red 
Cross, scrap salvage and other drives; 
(3) form group riding plans, assist in 
securing gasoline, tires and rubber foot- 
wear; (4) assist in forming garden clubs, 
securing plots, seeds and fertilizer for 
employees willing to establish victory gar- 
dens; (5) arrange meetings in _ periods 
when all employees are off shift, at which 
war heroes and others can address the 
employees, obtain and show motion pic. 
tures relating to the war, phonograph 
records, etc.; (6) interview employees tre- 
garding absenteeism; (7) educate employ- 
ees as to their part in the war effort, and 
(8) explain to employees how their ab- 
sence affects production and the gross 
effect resulting from individual absences. 

Getting the Facts—When employees 
are interviewed at least one member of 
the Mine Victory Coal Production Com 
mittee representing labor and one repre- 
senting management are present. Care is 
taken to impress on everyone that the 
committees are merely trying to get the 
facts with the purpose of increasing pro- 
duction, so hostility to the committees 
now is waning. 


Committees Quite Active 


The committees functioning today cover 
80 percent of the production, or some 40,- 
000,000 tons. Many coal producers of 
the district have had their men attend 
training courses in job instruction, meth- 
ods and relations as established by the 
War Manpower Commission, through its 
Training Within Industry Branch, and 
they report excellent results. Workers 
thus gain a better knowledge of the 
mechanics of their job, which increases 
their interest in their work, enables them 
to produce with less effort and, because of 
their greater interest and the additional 
money they make out of increased produc 
tion, they are less likely to take days off 
on slight provocation. 

Cutting Absenteeism Due to Sickness— 
Doctors, nurses or a social worker can 
check up on sicknesses of workers and 
their families. and give all necessary 
assistance, but this must be done deli- 
cately so as not to arouse antagonism. One 
or two companies are considering — the 
employment of a social ;worker for this 
purpose. Good results are reported. in 
other industries. Management. can_ assist 
with public transportation systems by hav- 
ing schedules altered to fit employees’ 
needs on different shifts. Proper nutr- 
tion programs have great possibilities, 
and some thought has been given to 
them,. but as yet no plan is in operation 
in central Pennsylvania. Mine workers 
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have complained about meat rationing 
and the nutrition program would meet 
thit need. 

Localizing Pastimes and Redating Pay 
Davs—The worker’s automobile is now 
used in work transportation, preventing 
miners from attending distant baseball and 
football games. Local recreational facilities 
to supersede such sports seem desirable 
as they relieve the monotony of the 
miner’s life. Paying the men at the close 
of Saturday’s shift may cure post-payday 
absences when men lay off to shop, to 
indulge in spiritous liquors or merely to 
get rid of ready cash. 

Awards for Merit—Recognition by 
management of regular attendance by a 
certificate of merit, lapel button or cash 
prizes may be helpful. A cash award in 
the form of War Bonds for the best 
suggestions has been used with good re- 
sults. Production awards to a mine, such 
as a plaque or flag, arousing a competitive 
spirit, are helpful. Punitive measures, such 
as fines, loss of deferment from military 
service or imprisonment, which have been 
instituted in Great Britain, have been 
found to apply in few instances and seem 
to have been ineffective. No expansion of 
plant, new equipment or additional man- 
power can be anticipated to help the 
industry with its program of production. 
In fact, reductions are likely to occur. 
Therefore, increased steadiness of work 
is the more necessary. 

Sickness a Major Cause of Absentee- 
ism—Lack of attention to sickness may 
result in the spread of contagious disease 
and more absenteeism, declared Isaac 
Vaughn, Ohio deputy mine inspector. Not 
many years ago, a contagious disease devel- 
oped in one of the large mines in Ohio; 
vaccine immediately was obtained, all em- 
ployees were vaccinated and the disease did 
not spread. How to combat disease should 
be taught as intensively as how to combat 
accidents, and the medical facilities of 
mining communities should be fostered 
diligently. 

Men who used to take care of their per- 
sonal affairs on idle days, shopping for 
supplies, visiting doctor or dentist and at- 
tending to business matters now lay off 
during work hours and thus contribute 
to absenteeism, especially today when so 
many live a long wav from business cen- 
ters. 

Well-Ordered Mines Hold Their Men 
—Another cause of irregular work is the 
drifting around of men to find better 
working places, and careful attention to 
working conditions, particularly ventila- 
tion, drainage and timbering, will keep 
the miner on the job, and are desirable 
altogether apart from safety. Some mines, 
of course, are handicapped by having ad- 
verse conditions which they can do little 
to correct. Constant breakdowns and in- 
terruptions make the working force list- 
less, and no man is keen to go to the 
mine when he is not assured of a full 
cay’s work. Accidents cause men to be 
absent from work and other men who 
are close friends or relatives lay off to 
keep them company. Disputes should be 
settled promptly to remove discontent— 
a sure source of absenteeism. The mine 
foreman or section boss is the most in- 
fuential man in promoting regularity in 
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attendance as he is in daily contact with 
the men. 

Tonnage Loss Exceeds Absenteeism Per- 
centage—Every experienced mining man 
knows that the percentage of production 
loss because of absenteeism exceeds the 
percentage of actual absence, said H. R. 
Mays, supervisor of inspectors, Industrial 
Commission of Utah. Certain tasks call 
for crews, and one or- more vacancies 
in the crew upsets the routine more 
than the proportion of men missing. Haul- 
age men, hoist men, maintenance men 
and others have certain performance capac- 
ities, and absences in crews supplying 
working opportunity to these men limit 
their activities, so that 10 percent of 
absenteeism results in a loss of at least 
15 percent in production. Men riding 
from warm parts of mines through coal 
haulage headings or shafts on the way 
offshift are “naturals” for colds that will 
cause absences. Proper showers and bath- 
house facilities are important in this re- 
spect also. 


FEDERAL EXPLOSIVES ACT 


As the State mining laws are con- | 


cerned solely with safety, while the Fed- 
eral Explosives Act provides for the 
prevention only of theft and sabotage, their 
aims are different and their regulations 


are likely to conflict, said Dennis J. Kee- | 


nan, State mine inspector, Barnesboro, 
Pa. The State is interested in the kind 
of explosive and the manner of its use, 
the federal authorities in its transportation 
and storage and with the person who 
has access to it. Some of the differences 
are: 


(1) Pennsylvania State law allows 


enough explosives to be taken under- | 


ground for use in one shift, while federal 
regulations allow enough for 24 hours’ 
operation. 

(2) State law permits explosives to be 
carried on man-trips in non-conductive 


containers approved by Secretary of Mines. | 
Federal regulation prohibits this practice. | 

(3) Federal regulations require that un- | 
used explosives be returned to a storage | 


magazine within the mine at the end of 
each shift. This conflicts with State law. 


(4) State law permits explosives pur- | 


chased away from mine to be brought to 
the mine and used by the miner. Federal 
regulations require that they be checked in 
and out of the mine by the operator re- 
gardless of place of purchase. 

(5) State law permits one shift’s sup- 
ply to be kept in working places in said 
non-conductive containers. Federal regu- 
lations require that they be kept in box- 
type magazines made of 2-in. lumber and 
kept locked until holes are ready for 
charging. 

(6) Federal regulations, as stated, per- 
mit a 24-hour supply to be taken into the 
mine. State law declares: “No powder or 
high explosive shall be stored in any 
mine and no more of either article shall 
be taken into any mine at any one time 
by any one person than is required in one 
shift. The quantity shall not exceed 5 Ib., 
provided that the shotfirers shall have the 
right to take a sufficient quantity to com- 
plete their work.” 

(7) Federal regulations cover location 
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COSTING YOU? 


¥%& Drilling problems vary with 
each coal operation, depending 
on the seam, the impurities, and 
other characteristics. But there 
is ONE problem common to all 
drilling and that is the matter of 
lost bits. When you use the 
McLAUGHLIN POSITIVELY 
HELD Bit, you no longer LOSE 
ANY BITS. 


If you are using 2000 to 5000 
bits a week, your bit loss can be 
a sizeable item. Many operators 
have cut their bit consumption 
as much as 50%, by shifting to 
the McLAUGHLIN BIT. 























































































































































































































@ As the illustration shows, 
the McLAUGHLIN Bit is 
positively held in the head so 
that no amount of vibration 
or sticking can cause it to 
drop out. 


















































Lowered bit consumption is not 
the only cost reduction accom- 
plished, for the TIME lost in re- 
placing lost bits is eliminated. 


We will be pleased to make a 
test drilling in your mine to prove 
the truth of these statements. 


McLaughlin manufactures a com- 
plete line of quality AUGERS, 
HEADS, and BITS which are 
stocked and sold by mine supply 
houses in all major buying cen- 
ters serving the coal mining 
regions. 


McLAUGHLIN 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





foliet, Illinois 
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of magazines as to distance, based on 
the American Table of Distances, where- 
as State law makes no such regulation. 
This last requirement Mr. Keenan thought 
too stringent, imposing a hardship on 
miner and company, while storage of ex- 
plosives underground constitutes a serious 
hazard, for men would have to congregate 
in the confined area around the magazine, 
and stray current might fire the stored 
explosives, which could be stolen more 
readily from inside the mine than from 
a surface storehouse. Not a single explo- 
sive accident in his knowledge had oc- 
curred on a man-trip when _ explosives 
were carried in approved containers. The 
Explosive Control Division of the Bureau 
of Mines, Mr. Keenan felt, should con- 
sult with the heads of State mine depart- 
ments and evolve a satisfactory solution 
of such conflict of regulations. 

Explosives in Anthracite—In 1942, the 
Pennsylvania Secretary of Mines directed 
mine inspectors to survey the methods of 
issuing and storing explosives. This re- 
vealed that every operator had complied 
with the provisions of the federal act and 
had received the proper purchasers’ and 
foremen’s licenses, declared Kenneth C. 
Lee, State mine inspector, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Some operators had a license issued 
to all mine foremen and assistant mine 
foremen. 

Table of Distances Too Severe—To con- 
form with American Table of Distances 
is almost a physical impossibility, be- 
cause the mines are located too close 
to cities and towns. Explosives and 
detonators are distributed under the 
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supervision of a reliable person appoiited 
by the superintendent. Daily inventories 
are made of explosives issued and re. 
maining in magazine, deliveries to +‘ ese 
magazines being made two to three | es 
weekly. 

No Explosives Without Order—: \\e 


miner receives a written order from ‘he 
assistant foreman of his section for it 
is considered to be a day’s supply, but 
not for more than 25 Ib. unless re 


is necessary (Art. XII, Rule 26). His 
plosives are delivered to him at the 
of the shaft, and he carries them to 
working place. Each miner is furnishicd 
with a 30x30x72-in. wood box which js 
kept locked and in a safe location, 10 {t 
from the tracks where possible. At one 
end of the box a compartment is set of 
to hold explosives and at the other end 
one for the detonators. On arriving at 
his working place, the miner unlocks his 
box, places explosives and detonators in 
their respective compartments and _relocks 
the box. 


A - 


Light Vs. Heavy Boxes 


Federal Authorities Want Heavy Boxes 
—Federal explosives investigators and mine 
inspectors recommend individual boxes of 
2- to 4-in. hardwood placed in niches 
cut in the ribs not less than 15 ft. apart 
and at least 100 ft. from the working face. 
Where the men work for two or three 
shifts, as is usual, there would be six to 
nine boxes, and this would increase the 
hazard. If the measures pitch, the miners 
are allowed to have two smaller wood 
boxes which are placed in crosscuts up on 
the pitch. Explosives and detonators are 
placed and locked in these individual 
boxes. 

Tests Proved Safety of Lighter Boxes— 
Experiments under supervision of State in 
spectors, explosives engineers and Bureau 
of Mines officials showed that when | to 
25 detonators were placed against the 
compartment which contained 60 percent 
dynamite and not the usual Monobel or 
pellet powder which is used in the anthra 
cite mines, in no case did the concussion 
from the detonators discharge the ex- 
plosives, so the present storage method is 
believed safe and will be continued. 

Federals Want Overnight Underground 
Storage—Inspectors of the Bureau of 
Mines have recommended that if any 
explosives are left over at the end of a 
working shift they shall be returned to 
the assistant mine foreman and placed by 
him in a magazine until the following 
day, which is a violation of Art. XII, 
Rule 26, which prohibits the storing of 
explosives on the inside of a mine under 
any conditions. 

How Explosives Are Taken to Face— 
After his hole is drilled and_ properly 
cleaned, the miner returns to his explo- 
sives box and gets the quantity of explo- 
sive required for that hole and a detonator, 
placing them in a small wood box before 
returning to the face with them. The 
primer is prepared at the working face; the 
full charge is inserted in the hole and 
pushed with a wood tamping stick to 
the rear of the same. Clay or other com. 
bustible material in paper cartridges i is use 
for stemming, and the hole is stemm¢ 
to the collar. 
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jandling Blasting +Cables—Blasting 
cables are 100 ft. or more long with the 
ends shunted. Some companies require 
that a break be provided in the cable 
bet.een the face and the firing station. 
Others place a knife-blade switch in the 
line between them, which switch is 
puslied in as the miner returns from the 
face after connecting lead wires and _fir- 
ing cable. Another system, and in Mr. 
Lee’s opinion the safest, is for the miner 
to keep the firing cable rolled up, and 
after connecting the lead wires and 
fring cable he unrolls the cable as he 
retreats from the face, placing the cable 
on cleats (fastened to the timbers or in 
the rib) until he reaches the firing sta- 
tion, this being a place approved by the 
assistant foreman, generally in a crosscut 
and at least 100 ft. from the working 
face and off the direct line of fire. 

Other Blasting Safety Practices—Per- 
missible or approved blasting units are 
used, and many mines require that the 
blasting cables and blasting mechanisms be 
kept locked in the wood boxes until they 
are needed for use. In mines classified as 
gassy by the State Mining Department, 
only one shot may be fired at a time. In 
non-gassy mines, a series of holes may be 
fred by delay igniters. Misfires are han- 
dled under the direct supervision of the 
sistant mine foreman. He visits the 
working place, examines the misfired hole, 
has another hole drilled 2 ft. away, and 
ifter firing this hole he recovers the un- 
detonated explosive and the detonator. 
Only men certified by the miners’ exam- 
inng board mav charge or set off a blast. 


ou. 


Some Back New Rules 


Redvard Finds Federal Rules Desirable 
—Describing the State laws, Jesse Redyard, 
chief, West Virginia Department of 
Mines, said that the federal act requires 
a licensed foreman to issue explosives to 
miners, whereas the State requires only a 
competent person, the former provision 
being an improvement on the latter. It 
requires the use of a locked box, which 
is a desirable feature providing against 
theft. Most of the features probably will 
become standard practices and will con- 
tinue in force after the act has ceased 
to function. 

Ohio Veers Toward Underground Stor- 
age—As probably in most States, there is 
no direct conflict in Ohio between the 
Federal Explosives Act of 1917 and the 
State law, asserted Marcus Kerr, chief, 
Ohio Division of Mines. No one can 
store more than 25 Ib. of explosive under- 
ground except with the written permission 
of the chief of the Division of Mines. 
For some months before Pearl Harbor, 
some mines were hauling a week’s supply 
of explosive into the mine by a mule on 


an idle shift when the power was shut | 


off and storing that supply in a maga- 
zinc in each section built under standard 


specifications. The powder was checked out | 


at ‘he start of each shift by the section 
boss in charge and checked back at the 
en’ of the shift, thus obviating the 
chance of theft or misuse. 

On the morning after Pearl Harbor, 
the Division of Mines issued a warning 
ani plea for all large mines to adopt 
a similar practice. In many cases this 
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PRODUCTION BRESTORED 


When coal is so vital—it is important that fire areas be restored to ~ 
production as promptly as possible. Time is precious, but so are lives. 

You can depend on the Bituminous mine safety engineer to put the con- 
fined area back into production as quickly as it can be dene with safety 
He is on the job taking air samples, frequently and regularly, for imme- 
diate analysis in our Industrial Hygiene laboratory. When the air sample 
demonstrates that the sealed area may be safely opened, not a moment 
is lost. The advice is dispatched by telegram. 

Thus does Bituminous Casualty Corporation gear its responsibilities to 
the needs of the operator, and in a larger sense, the needs of the nation. 
Bituminous service SAVES. Bituminous protection PAYS. 


Assets over $10,500,000 Security with Service 
Workmen's Compensation— General Liability Insurance 
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MERRICK 
WEIGHTOMETER 


While material is smoothly mov- 
ing along a conveyor, the MER- 
RICK WEIGHTOMETER keeps a 
continuous and accurate record 
of weights. Total weight is 
available at a glance. 


Applied to any size belt con- 
veyor, either horizontal or in- 
clined. The Weightometer gives 
a simplified and dependable 
record of your production, with- 
out interrupting the flow of coal. 


Write for Bulletin 375 


MERRICK 
SCALE 
MFG. CO. 


PASSAIC, 
N. J. 
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tion of anthracite is just as im- 
portant as on the battlefield. Wil- 
mot Hydrotators are ideally adapt- 
ed for war production schedules at 
the mines—speeding up _ prepara- 
tion without sacrificing quality. 


WILMOT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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was done and, with the multiple shift 
mines, it was found highly satisfactory 
both from the standpoint of safety and 
economic control. Mr. Kerr objected to 
even the 24-hour supply limitation, for 
the more people who handle explosives 
and the more often they are handled, 
the greater is the hazard. 

Company, State and Federal Officials 
Confer—Speaking for C. P. Kelly, Chief 
State Mine Inspector, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Richmond, Va., 
W. J. Elgin, State mine inspector, Rich- 
lands, Va., said that 91 new magazines 
will be built in the State as the result 
of inspections out of 185 inspected. The 


| department has made it a practice to 


call in the federal explosives investigator 
or a federal mine inspector whenever a 
change in the storage or transportation 
of explosives is to be discussed, so that 
an agreement between the company, the 
State inspector and the federal authority 
can be reached before the change is made. 
The Indiana mining law should be 
revised to meet the requirements of the 
Federal Explosives Act, but the Legislature 
will not meet until 1945 unless called in 
special session, averred Patrick McGuigan, 
assistant mine inspector, Carbon, Ind. 


RETAINING BLASTING TUBES 


Though prejudiced against Cardox by 
an earlier experience, declared R. H. Nich- 
olas, chief mining inspector, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., the company decided to give 
it a second trial. With permissible ex- 
plosives, one could never be sure that the 
shotfirer, anxious to be certain of getting 
results, would not overcharge his shotholes. 
With Cardox, the hole cannot be over- 
charged, and even if it could be, it would 
not cause an explosion, as the gases it 
would liberate would be flameless. The 
“cuts” to be shot down at the mines of 


| the Pittsburgh Coal Co. were of more 


than average depth, 
were necessary. 

Experts were found to use permissibles 
with safety and success, but shotfirers 
could not be relied-on to fill both of these 
requirements. Because of its safety features, 
Mr. Nicholas “would not want to see 
Cardox removed from the more gassy of 
the company’s mines.” But the ejection 
of tubes began to cause serious injuries 
to shotfirers and others who were nearby 
when shots were being fired. 

Post Used to Hold Blasting Shell—At 
first, increased safety was sought by set- 
ting a timber with the upper end leaning 
against the outer end of the drillhole. 
Later, a post, was set in front of the hole 
and wedged tight against the top in an 
attempt to step. the flight of an ejected 
tube. This probably would have given 
better deflection had not shotfirers fre- 
quently failed to wedge the timber 
properly. 

An engineer was instructed by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. in 1940 to make it 
his entire duty to solve this problem, and 
he began by assuming that the walls 
of the hole would remain firm long enough 
for a device to grip and hold the tube, 
but the hole was found to be shattered 
before the device had an opportunity to 
operate. 


so heavy charges 




















Overburdened Shots Cause Ejections 
Studies showed that tubes usually were 
ejected when the shot was overburd: ned, 
For a similar reason, tubes are not ejccted 
on the firing of snub shots.  Cardox 
shots had to be eliminated when clay 
veins were cut, as they were invaribly 
ejected; also holes drilled in the solic rib 
or drilled beyond the depth of the cut, 
if the tube was inserted too deep, 
likely to eject the tube. If a place is 
widened from the normal width of 2) to 
26 ft. and another hole is not added to 
take care of the extra 5 ft. of width, tubes 
will be ejected. Unfortunately, this is 
difficult to control. Convenience rather 
than good judgment may dictate the plac. 
ing of holes and shots. Where clay 
veins and other inherent impurities are 
found, additional holes should be added 
to relieve the tightness of the coal. From 
studies and tests, it was evident that 
stemming would not prevent tube ejec. 
tion when conditions ordinarily causing 
it were present. 

Efforts to Hold Tubes—The U. §. 
Bureau of Mines sent an engineer for 
three months to assist in developing a 
holding device. A pointed dog, or catch, 
attached to a bail or ring in the outby 
end of the tube was expected to catch on 
the lower part of the hole and jam the 
opening. ‘This failing, a wood rod with 
a steel forked end which embraced a 
tightly wedged wood post or screw jack set 
in front of the hole was used in place 
of stemming. A rubber cushion was set 
between tube and bucking rod, and a 
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For deep mine pumps. 


Best ever devised. 


easier to handle. 
rode moving parts. 


able compressability. 
temperature up to 550° F. 











METALLIC & SEMI-METALLIC 


"The Packing that gets 
the Repeat Orders" 


Resists acid mine 
Keeps grit out of stuffing box. 


Three types. 


@ MARLO ALL PURPOSE 


METALLIC PACKING 


Will not freeze at 70° 
Soft, pliant, like fibrous types, yet 
Won't cut, score or cor- 


e "TWIN-TWIST" 


SEMI-METALLIC PACKING 
Metal strands twisted with asbestos. Anti- 


Durable. Economical. Remark- 


Never hardens. For 


e "RED WATER" 


SEMI-METALLIC PACKING 


Most modern development for all hydraulic 
applications. A_ solid-packing vegetable 
fibre combined with metal strands. 
form under any conditions. 


Retains 


Let us serve you! 


THE MARLO COMPANY 


38 HOWARD ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Frank Christopher, 
Christopher Associates has ordered 500 copies 
of this booklet to be distributed to all of his 
“Your booklet contains 
xsood many observations which could be 
Used to good advantage by any person inter- 
ested in efficient coal mining’’. 


P.O. Box 47, 


COAL AGE - 


Order 


Now! 


Efficient 
Mining 


full of helpful suggestions this 


better understand 


handle their men-——how to properly prepare 
places for fast loading. 
it's the most up-to-date booklet on successful 
mechanical loading. 


chapters on: 
- Timbering 


- Drilling —- Shooting — 


President of 


He states, 


Send $1.00 in currency or money order for 
your copy of booklet. Get it NOW! 


EDGAR CLISE 
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Mechanical 


inches x 61, inches in size, 
is a handy pocket-size helpmate to all mine 
and others engaged in mines using 
loading machines. 


In miner's language 


Handling men—-Face 
- Track work — 


| and strata, an 





Morgantown, W. Va. 


the fork and the wood post. A steel 
bucking rod had been used with success 
by the Cardox Corp., but was too cum- 
bersome for general use. So wood was 
tried, but it would not withstand the 
shock. Then it was thought that 12 in. 
of clay behind the shell might be jammed 
around the tube and might hold it in place 
when the tube by a rocket action tried 
to invade the back of the hole. But that 
clay also failed to hold the tube. 

Stall for Tube Good for a While—In 
a series of tests, the company’s engineer 
discovered that when the holes were 
drilled about a foot deeper than the 
undercut and the tube was placed about 
18 in. from the back of the hole, the 
tube was not ejected. For three days, in 
that section, there were no_ ejections. 
However, when the engineer moved to 
another section where the coal was harder 
to shoot, the tubes came out as usual. 

The Plan That Succeeded—Finally, an 
employee of the company advised the 
drilling of a hole across the mouth of 
the shothole starting about 3 in. below 
the regular hole and angling up about 
30 deg. to the roof, this hole accommodat- 
ing a pipe of 2 in. inside diameter and 
36 in. long which acts as a tube stop. 
The shothole is 12 in. below the top 
of the coal and goes to within a few 
inches of the back of the 8-ft. cut. The 
tube is laid with its inner end 4 to 6 in. 
from the end of the hole. 

About a million discharges have been 
made since this pipe-holding device was 
introduced. Mr. Nicholas declared it the 
best and most successful device thus far 
developed. It was first introduced April 
1, 1942, and a year later, 778,218 dis- 
charges had been reported and about 
6,625,000 tons of coal dislodged with no 
injuries reported from ejected tubes. With 
over 40,000 discharges, only one tube 
was ejected more than 15 ft. from the 
face; this fell 49 ft. away. 

In using this pipe-holding device, good 
stock must be used, and all persons should 
be out of the line of fire, around at 
least one right-angled corner and, where 


| possible, around two right-angled corners. 
| Warnings should be sounded before firing. 


LESSONS FROM DISASTER 


Ventilation at No. 3 mine of the Chris- 
topher Coal Co., Osage, W. Va., where 
an explosion killed 56 men, May 12, 
1942, was controlled on the sections only 
by wood stoppings, canvas checks and 
single doors, declared P. J. McGraw, 
district mine inspector, West Virginia De- 
partment of Mines. In mechanical min- 
ing, with its rapid advance and resultant 
more rapid liberation of gas from coal 
ait-lock system of doors 
and substantial permanent stoppings up 
to the last open crosscut are imperative. 
Canvas checks to control the air near the 
working faces should be eliminated if 


possible. Line curtains should be kept 
near faces where methane is being 
liberated. 


Rock Dust—With double and_ triple 
shifts six davs a week, coal dust is in 
suspension all the time, and rock-dusting 
should be frequent and regular on haul- 
ways and airways and never farther than 
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Drop Forged Links 
Drop forged for 
Swivel and Single Link Couplings are 
built to stand the gaff. No welds 


strength, Superior 


to let go with resulting wrecks. 
Superior Couplings on your mine cars 
will prevent accidents and reduce 
haulage costs. Order Superior Coup- 
lings for your replacements and spe- 
cify them on new equipment. 
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A NEW VERSION 
OF AN OLD TYPE 





“PENNSYLVANIA” TYPE “K” 
SINGLE ROLL COAL CRUSHER 


With this advanced design, in rugged 
STEELBUILT construction, far more accurate 
sizing is possible to meet Code requirements 


| through quick adjustability, in a range from 


%” to 8”. 

Further—real protection is provided by 
improved Safety Toggle Equipment, which 
quickly passes Tramp Iron, and instantly 
returns Breakerplate to crushing position. 

Seven (7) sizes afford a capacity range 
from 50 to 1000 tons per hour. 


Send for Bulletin No. 2006. 


Also— “PENNSYLVANIA” 
BRADFORD BREAKERS, BRADMILLS, 
GRANULATORS, HAMMERMILLS 
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Liberty Trust Bidg. Philadelphia 
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40 ft. from the face. Dust should be 
suppressed at the face by a sprinkling sys- 
tem, and loads and empties also should be 
sprinkled to protect headings. In dis- 
cussion, Rufus Bailey, West Virginia mine 
inspector, declared that the place should 
be stopped if rock-dusting was 40 ft. 
from the face; 20 ft. away was the de- 
sirable limit. In reply, Mr. McGraw said 
he did not advocate rock-dusting with 
machines in operation, and they advance 
40 ft. in a day in a place 9 ft. high and 
16 ft. wide. Rock-dusting by hand is 
unsatisfactory. Main haulways at Chris- 
topher No. 3 were well rock-dusted but 
airways and working sections were not 
so well treated. 

Permissible machines—loaders, cutters 
and drills—were not in permissible con- 
dition but the gathering locomotive (the 
logical source of the explosion) was not 
of permissible type. However, except for 
this locomotive, the equipment lacked just 
the last little fragment of permissibility— 
inspection and repair—but how important 
was that omission! 

Foreman Knew His Mine—After the 
explosion 30 men inby the explosion area 
escaped by return airwavs because one of 
the foremen knew the mine and led the 
way. All mines should have traveling 
ways separate from the main haulway, kept 
open, safe, dry and well marked for rapid 
exit. Rescue rooms should be established 
where men could assemble at times of 
an explosion or fire; substantial stations 
with double doors and a drillhole to the 
surface, a barrel of water and clay to 
stop leakages. All section foremen should 
be made acquainted with the mine ventila- 
tion, informed of all changes the mine 
over and not alone of their own section. 
This would involve the payment of wages 
for extra shifts during which such fore- 
men could travel with perhaps a_fire- 
boss as instructor. Every mine should 
keep in a designated place a chemical and 
water car, rock-dust car, sand and cement, 
all necessary tools, brattice cloth, boards 
and nails, all regularly inspected to insure 
their condition for instant use. 

Forearmament Needed—Lack of know]- 
edge of the mine by the foreman, lack of 
understanding of the self-rescuers by the 
men, delay in fighting the fire, lack of 
training of fire fighters, lack of material for 
fire fighting, incomplete knowledge of 
ventilation details and delay in notifying 
the men that a fire was raging were all 
featured in the disaster at No. 15 mine, 
Pursglove Coal Mining Co., Pursglove, 
W. Va., according to Peter McLinden, 
inspector-at-large, Fairmont, W. Va. 

The section foreman had been em- 
ployed only about three weeks. If he had 
known the mine ventilation and _ travel 
routes other than the mine haulage, he 
and his men could have reached a safe 
place instead of becoming confused and 
walking directly toward the fire section. 
The foreman failed to short-circuit the 
air or to cut the power off the working 
sections upon detecting smoke in the air 
current. One man who traveled a long 
way through fumes and smoke did not 
use his self-rescuer; some, it is true, fought 
the fire with the aid of self-rescuers in 
the preliminary stages of the disaster, 
but others during recovery operations 
sought information as to the use and care 
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of self-rescucrs, the effect of leaking 
canisters and the method of testing them. 

Three Lessons From Martin, Ky.—Too 
many old broken trap doors, mine ties and 
trash where the fire occurred helped the 
fire to develop at the Utilities Elkhorn 
Coal Co. mine, Martin, Ky. The exist- 
ence of a recirculation of mine air by 
way of the surface from return to intake 
should have been discovered in the many 
years of operation, declared Mr. Bailey, 
speaking for Walter H. Hornsby, senior 
mine inspector, Department of Mines and 
Minerals, Paintsville, Ky. (see Coal Age, 
May, 1942, p. 48). Equalizing the pres- 
sure on both sides of the, supposedly 
sealed fire caused it to go out, whereas 
it could not be extinguished by sealing, 
so long as a j-in. difference in pressure 
existed between intake and return, for 
the pillar in one place was only 18 ft. 
thick, and the air apparently could pass 
through it. 

More Lessons From Excelsior, Atk.— 
Signs on intake airway doors “Keep 
Closed,” continuous air current day and 
night in gassy mines, immediate with- 
drawal of men if air current stops, in- 
spection of all places before return to 
work, flame safety lamps for machine 
men, to be used before and after cutting 
and at frequent intervals while cutting, 
and use of water on cutter bar were 
lessons derived by J. W. Fitzjarrell, mine 
inspector, Fort Smith, Ark., from the 
explosion at No. 2 mine, Peerless Coal 
Co., Excelsior, Ark. 


STRIP-MINE SAFETY 


Accident rates in 1940 in the undet- 
ground bituminous mines of the United 
States were 2.200 fatalities per million 
man-hours, with 76.879 injuries. In the 
bituminous strip mines, there were only 
0.994 killed and 60.512 injured per mil- 
lion man-hours, stated T. C. Higgins, 
associate coal-mine inspector, Bureau of 
Mines, Vincennes, Ind. 

The Pennsylvania anthracite mines had 
a rate per million man-hours of 0.819. 
However, in 1941, 34 men were killed 
in bituminous strip mines, as against 22 
in 1940. The falls or slides of coal or 
overburden caused three fatalities in 1940, 
whereas explosives killed five; power 
shovels, scrapers and buckets, four, and 
falls of persons three. 

Safety Code Standards—Some of the 
standards in the safety code regarding the 
operation of shovels and draglines are as 
follows: 


While excavating, the highwall bank 
should be sloped as much as possible and 








all loose material removed to prevent 

ing. Overhanging ledges should no 
permitted. When box cuts are mad 
thick cover, the spoil should be m 
back from the face of the cut to pre 
material rolling back onto workmen in 
pit. Groundmen and others should a\ 
getting under the dipper or counterwe 
and keep as far back from the high 
as possible. 


Operators of shovels or draglines sho: 


not start digging without knowing 
positions of groundmen and other 
ployees. 
tion, digging should not start until + 
are in the clear. 
a warning before moving forward 


backward, and men not in the clear sho 


respond immediately. 


If they are in a dangerous posi- 


Operators should so: 


lid 


iey 
nd 
or 


ild 


Operators should 


not swing the dipper over passing haul- 


age units. Operators of 


coal-loading 


shovels should pass the dipper over the 
body of the truck and never over the cab. 
Hoist and counterweight ropes should 


be carefully inspected daily. Decks 


of 


shovels and draglines should be kept free 


of tools and materials. 
be kept clear. 


free from oil accumulations. 


Aisles also should 
Floors should be kept 
Workmen 


should not lean against frames of shovels 


or draglines. 
be provided on highwall at suitable 


Runways or ladders should 


in- 


tervals for safety and convenience of such 
workmen as have to enter and leave the 


pits frequently. 


Where the coal has been 


stripped near public roads, “Danger’’ signs 
should be posted and barricades erected 
at proper locations to protect the traveling 


public. 
Blasting Regulations—Some _ of 

standards regarding blasting practices 

strip mining are: 
All holes — for 


blasting should 


the 


in 


be 


“proved” before explosives are inserted 


therein. 


The condition of small boreholes 


may be ascertained by using an ordinary 
tamping stick; deep, well-drilled holes 
may be proved with a “dolly” or tamping 
block. A small mirror may be used for 


visual inspection. 


In very wet holes, 


as 


much water as possible should be bailed 
out and a water-resistant (gelatin) dyna- 
mite with waterproofed detonators should 
be used. Where deep holes have to be 


charged, dynamite cartridges, if large 


(5 


lb. or more), should be lowered into 


them; not dropped. 


When these car- 


tridges are not wrapped with twine or 
otherwise prepared to facilitate loading, 
they can be put in place conveniently and 
safely with a wooden “spear” on a rope 
especially prepared for that purpose. High 
explosives, especially the primer, should 


not be forced into a_ borehole. 


When 
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PER MILLION MAN-HOURS IN STRIP PITS, 1940 


Tons per Fatalities 
Tons Number Million Tons per Million 
Produced Killed Mined Man-hours 
2,474,204 OP atte ncrreay, faker 
1,413,067 Ode weceremataatineh cWartiane 
1,131,097 eT Oe ar 
6,145,519 <4 1,229,104 0.819 
3,633,060 2 1,816,530 0.852 
9,896,237 & 1,979,247 1.002 
4,929,796 3 1,643,265 1.035 
13,125,202 7 1,875,029 1.221 
2,258,814 3 752,938 2.414 
855,312 1 855,312 4.537 
21,404 1 21,404 15.045 
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holes are sprung, ample time must be 
allowed for cooling the holes before the 
next charge is inserted. ‘Those adjacent 
to charged holes should never be sprung. 

Strip Pits Should Be Well Mapped— 
Maps of strippings, declared C. B. Lozaw, 
State mine inspector, Greensburg, Pa., 
should be on a scale of 100 ft. to the inch 
and should show all excavations and work 
ings within the territory to be stripped 
and those of adjoining mines or coal lands 
within 300 ft. of the boundaries. All 
boreholes, oil and gas wells and _ lines, 
streams and bodies of water should be 
located and their elevations given. 

Provision should be made for the pro 
tection of gas lines for which at times 
an inadequate night of way is provided, 
merely for repair of the line and not with 
the idea of protection from stripping. ‘This 
the idea of protection from stripping. 

Dangers From — Highwalls — Seeking 
shelter from the sun, employees often 
sit beneath dangerous overhangs along the 
highwall to eat their lunches. Such 
overhangs should be forbidden. Strip 
pit foremen should be certificated. Equip 
ment should be inspected daily. Deep 
holes are sometimes shot in the over 
burden, and the operation is then aban 
doned, and the coal removed by deep 
mining, possibly by someone not aware 
that the overburden hes been weakened 
by shooting. Such holes should be lo 
cated on the map for future reference. 
Deep mining along strip pits presents sufh 
cient hazards without increasing them by 
-the breaking and shattering of the over 
burden. 

This Mine Wrecked Shovel—The au 
thorities at an active strip mine notified 
by telephone those at a nearby active mine 
before and after shooting for the protection 
of their underground miners. ‘This strip 
ping uncovered and left 9,000 tons of coal 
beyond the area stipulated in the original 
agreement and, while the shovel was 
broken down and weather conditions pre- 
vented operation, the deep mine ex- 
tracted the pillars adjacent to the pit. 
When the shovel resumed work, it began 
to transfer clay that had slidden from the 
highwall, which wall, weakened by the 
removal of coal, fell, damaging the shovel, 
so that it was put out of commission for 
weeks. Fumes from a diesel-oil-operated 
shovel were carried into a deep mine, 
a section of which had to be stopped 
until the danger was eliminated. 

Fire and Water Dangers From Strip- 
pings—Exposed coal should be covered 
with 8 ft. of incombustible material if 
not removed. 

When strip mines are not completely 
filled in, they should not be abandoned 
until a dependable connection has been 
made with a natural watercourse to guard 
against dangerous accumulations of water. 
I: one case, a pool of water 10 ft. deep, 
5!) ft. wide and several hundred feet long, 
l\ing against the exposed surface of an 
8 ft. coal seam dipping 5 percent, affected 
the roof 150 ft. away. 

Clearance in the Pits—The berm, or 
bench, on which the trucks and tractors 
trivel should be at least 35 ft. wide to 
allow them to pass each other in safety, 
contributed John W. Harris, Ohio, deputy 
mine inspector. When the last cut of 
coal is removed next to the highwall, 
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the trucks should be not on the berm 
but in the pit itself, unless the highwall 
slope is at least 1:1. <A truck driver is 
in danger below a highwall 60 or 70 ft. 
high, for he cannot watch it as he passes. 
Shovel operatives should be required to 
swing their buckets in such an arc that 
at no time during the loading of coal 
or in other operation shall the dipper be 
over the truck drivers or pitmen. No 
shovel should be allowed to swing 360 deg. 

Truck Safeguards—Boom railings and 
rear bumper railings should be intact and 
solid and the latter should be over 14 in. 
wide, but if it is less, a heavy wire guard 
should be provided over the rear doors 
which should be locked to prevent men 
from being crushed by them against the 
high wall. 

Care and Replacement of Ropes—The 
flattening of ropes at the top and bottom 
of lifts must be watched; also fatigue of 
the rope at points 4 to 6 ft. above the 
dipper, where the greatest whip occurs; 
the position of the rope clamps on the 
ropes and the way in which the nuts 
of the clamps are placed in relation to 
the rope, for there is a right and a wrong 
way. On a j- to gin. rope not less than 
four clips should be used 44 in. apart; 
on a l- to 1$-in. rope four clips, 6 in. 
apart; and on a 14- to 1%-in. rope seven 
clips, 6 in. apart. Any fatigue at sockets 
should be noted, and the dates of re 
socketing should be recorded, as also the 
material handled with the aid of each 
type of rope. 

Machinery and [lectrical Hazards— 
Gears must be oilable without reaching 
over gears. Grease tubes should be 
brought to points of easy access. Electric 
cables must not be ground under cater- 
pillar treads at crossings. Splices on 
4,000- and 440-volt cables must be 
methodically examined for safety. Fences 
must be set around switches and _ trans 
formers. Systems of neutral ground at 
each pole should be condemned, as 
there is no limit to the ground circuit. 
Resistor and reactor systems to kick the 
a.c. and d.c. switches are recommended; 
440-volt drill cables should be provided 
with safe and adequate switch fuses, and 
the use of male and female plugs is to 
be condemned, because of rain and dew. 

Safety in Trucking—Truck headlights 
and brakes should be inspected, as these 
trucks must haul on dark, foggy mornings 
and night shifts along waterfilled berms. 
Overturned trucks in 5 ft. of water are 
not uncommon misfortunes. Exhausts of 
diesel and gasoline engines must be above 
the cab or otherwise removed from it. 
Trucks should have a safe dumping plat- 
form. With manually controlled gates, 
dumps should be provided, at the ex- 
treme height to which the bed will rise, 
with a heavy overhead railing, that will 
prevent the center of gravity from shifting 
to the rear and turning the truck over 
backward. If these dumps are used at a 
deep-mine operation, they must be so 
handled that a standing trip will not in- 
terrupt ventilation. Dynamite must be 
kept out of garages and oil houses and at 
a distance from mine openings. 

Liquid-Oxygen Hazards—Liquid oxygen 
should not be mixed with carbon and 
then transported. A ground of woven 
cable should be strung from the trucks 





to discharge amy static electricity which 
might accumulate, which ground should 
be positively connected to the oxygen tank 
while in transit. 


To Build Coal Laboratory 
At Kentucky University 


Construction of a coal-distillation pilot 
plant laboratory at Lexington, Ky., under 
authority of a 1942 General Assembly 
act appropriating $15,000 for the purpose 
was approved May 17 by the executive 
comiittee of the board of trustees at the 
University of Kentucky. The laboratory 
will house equipment necessary for a 
coal-research study. G. Moss Patterson, 
head of the State Department of Mines 
and Minerals, said information obtained 
from the research would be available to 
all Kentucky coal producers. 


. 
Tennessee Mine Blast Kills Ten 


Eighteen of 28 men trapped in an ex 
plosion May 5 at the Etna Coal & Coke 
Co. mine, near La Follette, ‘Tenn., were 
found alive by rescue workers eight hours 
after the blast. ‘Two men at the tipple 
were burned when flame shot from the 
mine entrance. The other ten men in 
the mine were reported dead. 


e 
New Preparation Facilities 


GitBErRTON Coat Co., Gilberton, 
Pa.—Contract closed with Wilmot Engi- 
neering Co. for complete pre-cleaning 
plant; main cleaning units will be two 
‘Type E Wilmot Simplex roughing jigs; 
feed capacity 125 tons per jig per hour; 
total plant feed capacity 600 tons per 
hour. 

HazceE Broox Coat Co., Midvalley 
Colliery, Wilburton, Pa.—Contract closed 
with Wilmot Engineering Co. for one 
6-ft.-diameter Wilmot Hydrotator, capacity 
30 tons clean rice per hour; one 6-ft.- 
diameter Wilmot Hydrotator, capacity 45 
tons clean No. 1 buckwheat per hour. 

Maricotp Coat Mininc Co., Jasper, 
Ala.—Contract closed with Deister Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., for one No. 16 Deister 
Plat-O coal-washing table for use in exist- 
ing plant as auxiliary to jig washer; capac- 
ity, about 15 tons per hour of clean coal. 

Minerat Sprinc Coat Co., Mineral 
Spring Breaker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa—Con- 
tract closed with Finch Mfg. Co. for 
two-4-ft. Menzies cones, one to clean No. 
4 buckwheat and one to clean barley; 
feed capacity. 22 tons per hour each. 

TunnEL Rivce Coat Co., Candlemas 
Colliery, McAdoo, Pa.—Contract closed 
with Wilmot Engineering Co. for one 7- 
ft.-diameter Wilmot Hydrotator; capacity, 
40 tons clean No. 4 coal per hour. 





1,750-Hp. Hoist: Not 750 


In the description of the new Coaldale 
hoist (April Coal Age, p. 132) the size of 
the unit was erroneously reported to be 
750 hp. The actual motor horsepower 
is 1,750, making it, if not the largest, 
one of the largest in the anthracite region. 
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Group to Conserve Manpower 
Organized at Columbus 


A new organization to conserve the lives 
and limbs of the men working in coal 
mines was formed in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 26, after the close of the sessions 
of the Mine Inspectors Institute _ of 
America. This new safety instrumentality 
was set up at the suggestion of W. A. 
Irvin, chairman, War Production Fund 
to Conserve Manpower. The name of 
the organization was left to officials of 
the National Safety Council, the parent 
body, but it was tentatively set as the 
“Committee to Conserve Manpower in 
Coal Mines.” 

George Deike, president, Mine Safety 


Appliances Co., presided at the organiza- 
tion meeting, introducing Thomas Moses, 
who, with a committee consisting of Mr. 
Deike, George W. Grove, District Federal 
Mine Inspector, U. S. Bureau of Mines; 
C. A. McDowell, secretary M.I.A; 
Richard Maize, Secretary of Mines, State 
of Pennsvlvania, and Reese H. Nicholas, 
chief inspector, Pittsburgh Coal Co., had 
canvassed the situation. It was arranged 
with the National Safety Council to es- 
tablish a Coal Mining Section with a 
general chairman to be selected from coal 
men and a separate section for other forms 
of mining. 

The new committee elected consisted of 
Mr. Moses as permanent chairman; Mr. 
Grove; P. A. Grady, president, M.L.1.A., 
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ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
MODERN COAL OPERATION 
Authoritative Valuations and Reports of 
Mining Properties, Equipment and Opera- 

tion 
299 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. H. FLETCHER 


30 Years 
Continuous Consulting Service 
to Coal Mines 
Telephone Harrison 5151 


McCormick Building Chicago, Illinois 








GEO. S. BATON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Valuation, Mine Mechanization and Coal 
Preparation 


1100 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 








T. W. GUY 


COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design and Operation 
Coal Sampling 
Kanawha V. Bldg. Charleston, W. Va. 














COAL MINE MANAGEMENT, 
INC. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, President 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, O. 
Complete coal company management 
Modernizing and mine mechanization 


C. C. MORFIT 


Consulting Engineer 
Mine Operation, Management 
Valuation 


11 Broadway, New York 








EDWARD V, D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


GEOLOGIST AND MINING ENGINEERS 
Specialist in examination and valuation of bitu- 
minous coal properties; investigations of operating 
conditions, costs and markets; development of min 
eral resources. 

Private records covering 40 years of professional 
activity in coal fields of United States and Canada. 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 

Coal plant design, construction, supervision and 

operation. Operating cost surveys and analysis, 

Power surveys and electrifications. Examinations 
and valuation of coal properties. 

52 Williams St. Hibbs Building 

New York Washington, D. C. 








EAVENSON, ALFORD 
AND AUCHMUTY 


Mining Engineers 
Coal Operation Consultants 


Valuations 
Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








L. E. YOUNG 


Consulting Engineer 


MINE MECHANIZATION 
MINE MANAGEMENT 


Oliver Building — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and Mr. Nichola’, A member of the United 
Mine Workers was to have been ele. ted 
also, but as the two members of that or. 
ganization, Percy Tetlow, industrial repre. 
sentative, and John Owens, president, 
District No. 6, who had come to attend 
the session, left the previous day ‘or 
Washington after conferring with sev: ral 
members of the steering committee (snd 
incidentally apparently being favorably im 
pressed), the election of a fifth member 
of the committee was left to the United 
Mine Workers. 

Among the duties of the committee will 
be to form committees in every coal 
mining State in which labor and manage 
ment will have an equal vote, and these 
State committees will form other com- 
mittees of like nature to organize for 
safety meetings and for the promotion of 
greater safety in coal mines. The main 
committee will develop _ statistics and 
posters for the use of said committees. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. Moses, 
several mine inspectors and safety men 
expressed their willingness to cooperate, 
and R. L. Forney, director, Industrial 
Division, National Safety Council, assured 
those present of the readiness of the 
Council to give the new development its 
moral support. 


& 
12 Die in Alakama Mine Blast 


Ten men were killed and five others 
seriously burned May J] im an cxplosion 
at Praco mine of the Alabama By-Products 
Corp., Praco, Ala. Two of the five suffer 
ing from burns died hater. Seven escupea 
without injury. The dead men were 
trapped about 14 miles from the mine 
entrance. 





° Hig 
To Mine Elkhorn Seams pla 
George Seymour, Detroit, Mich., has — 
leased a tract on the lower Elkhorn coal at 
seam near Bastin, Ky., from Stephen gec 
Caudill, Ermine, Ky., and is putting in VE] 
a mine with about 400 tons daily capac P 
ity. First shipments are scheduled to ing 
start June 15. dey 
Mr. Caudill, a lumberman, is arrang- in | 
ing to develop the main Elkhorn seam, tro 
54 ft. thick. with a completely mechanized 
mine. Arthur Dixon, Whitesburg, Ky., est 
has been made foreman of general con- SeV 
struction by Mr. Caudill, who later will log 
name him mine foreman, it is reported. lini 
The work of opening the mines, tipple h 
construction and _ installing sidetracks has snc 
been started. Sp 
tro} 





Obituary 


Joun K. Suaw, 67, president, Century 
Coal Co. of West Virginia, Century, 
W. Va., died May 14 at his home in 
Spring Valley, Md. He also was owner of 
the Shaw Brothers Coal Co., retailer, of 
Baltimore; vice president of the Central 
Savings Bank; vice president, Canton Co.; 
chairman of the executive committee, Mer- 
cantile Trust Co.; and a member of the 
executive committee of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., of Balti 
more. 
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COAL 


PROVEN FOR YOU 
AT 30,000 FT. 


Higher and higher go America’s combat 
planes, as engine superchargers become 
more powerful and dependable. Operating 
at speeds up to 24,000 r.p.m., the 2-stage 
geared superchargers are equipped with 
VELVETOUCH clutch facings. This amaz- 
ing friction material has also proven its 
dependability in landing wheel brakes and 
in clutches on bomb doors, wing flap con- 
trols and gun turret mechanisms. Such 
established performance, under the most 
severe conditions, makes VELVETOUCH the 
logical choice for clutch facings and brake 
linings in coal cutters, loaders, power 
shovels, hoists and other mine equipment. 
Specify VELVETOUCH for long wear and 
trouble-free operation! 


5. Kk. WELLMAN CO. 


‘PIONEERS IN PUTTING POWDER METALLURGY ime) 
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INCREASES LIFE OF 


$ 
VELVETOUCH is an all-metal 
friction material—a combiria- 
tion of sintered powdened 
metals, compressed and we'!d- 
ed to a solid metal backing. 
The %4” thick VELVETOUCH 
lining on this large mine 
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MINE HOIST CABLE 


hoist installation (replacing 
the 3” asbestos blocks that 
were formerly used) gives 
smooth, positive performance 
and increases cable life by 
reducing the amount of 
stretch. . 


3374 EAST 515" STREET 


CLEVELAND, 


OHIO, U.S.A. 


WORK FOR INDUSTRY 
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Type KSA has been for years the circuit breaker preferred by the coal 
industry for the protection of motor-generator sets and rotary convert- 
ers. Engineers have more recently recognized that the characteristics 
which have made the Type KSA predominant for the older types of min- 
ing substations are even more important for rectifier installations. 


High opening speed, which is characteristic of the Type KSA, is essential 
for rectifier service, especially under conditions of reverse current. Min- 
ing rectifier service requires the exceptional ruggedness for which the 
Type KSA has long been known. 


Engineers familiar with rectifiers and their protection problems in mines wire rope 

are insisting on I-T-E circuit breakers on the d-c end. Send for : 
* * * 

Continuing need for peak coal production gives some assurance that 

mines will be authorized to obtain equipment for increasing tonnage and 

for making best use of available manpower. With authorization, I-T-E 

can schedule mining circuit breakers for delivery. 


AIR SWITCHGEAR 


IMMERSED IN AIR © ENCASED IN STEEL 


~ICIRCUIT BREAKER CO., pamapeipuia, pa. 
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Use the wire rope 


that’s cut out for 
today’s jobs 


‘Seals no place for slack in the coal industry’s program—or in a vital 
mining cable. To accelerate production, to strengthen your defense against 
equipment shutdowns, you need the workability and durability of Preformed 
Yellow Strand. With this time-tested wire rope handling the load, giant strip- 
ping and loading shovels can take the full bite. Main hoists can utilize their 
high speeds with safety. Above and below ground, cable-using machines can 
move closer to capacity operations and put off replacements. 


These gains result from pointing up Yellow Strand’s stout, drawn-to- 
order steel wires with the limberness of preforming. The rope reeves easily 
... Tuns freely around small sheaves...spools evenly despite overloads. 
Still every length is as tough as ever—highly resistant to shock, abrasion and 
drum crushing. Today time-and-labor-saving cable counts double in pro- 
duction. Install Preformed Yellow Strand and help your men and machines 


deliver to the limit. 
FREE — this 96-page Min- 


ng Hand Book of useful BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


wire rope facts and tables. 
Send for it today. Branches: New York « Chicago « Houston « Portland « Seattle 


Factories: St. Louis « Seattle « Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
PREFORMED 
A Mainstay of War Production WIRE RO PE 
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WORN CABLES 


If You Can't Replace ‘Em- 
You CAN RE-NEW ‘Em 





































Only RU-BER-OID ; 
INSULATING TAPE 
has all these 7 features 
' N 1943 the slogan of the WPB is—"Patch it up and make it last.” 
1 Double grip...both sides ; - . : 
adhesive That's the big war job that's made to order for tough, double- K 
9 Great tensile strength... grip Ruberoid Insulating Tape. Nothing like it for safe, fast, L 
tough tight splicing and insulating. | 
3 Won't tear, ravel or 
pucker Forget your cable worries. Ruberoid Insulating Tape does Q 
4 Resists abrasion more than a patch-up job. You can treat it rough. It's made to 
5 Acid- and alkali-proof “take it'"-even when yanked over sharp coal—through oil and 
6 Extra thick...one layer ial 
ato water—in any temperature. N 
7 Exceeds A.S.T.M. speci- To make your cable last—to prevent power losses—to save . 
ee “te time and expense—depend upon this best known of all insulat- c 
tensile strength, 290% ing tapes. To make sure that you have it—get your order in to ‘ 
in dielectric strength your mine supply house today. be 
OTHER RU-BER-OID ¥e 
PRODUCTS FOR COLLIERIES . 
ROLL ROOFING & SHINGLES 
INSULATING PAINTS 
ASBESTOS INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA = *KLEY 
PIPE COVERINGS — 
ROOF COATINGS & PLASTIC B W S U L A T t ~ G a y »N P 3 cI ny 
CORRUGATED ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
ROOFING AND SIDING 
STONEWALL BOARD The RUBEROID Co., EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
June, 1943 + COAL AGE § COAL 2 
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The Original 
A.V. C. Construction 






1 Flexible tinned copper conductor, perfectly and 
permanently centered in helically applied insula- 
tion. 

2 Paper separator makes stripping easy, prevents 
insulation from sticking to conductor. 

3 Heatproof felted asbestos is unaffected by conduc- 


tor-heating overloads and won't burn even when 
exposed to copper-melting arcs. 











sages 4 Varnished cambric for high dielectric strength and 

a added moisture resistance, protected from heat, 

flame and oxidation by two felted asbestos walls. 

5 Outer felted asbestos wall which serves as an 

effective heat-barrier against high ambient tem- 

peratures. 

A.V. C. M | N | N G CAB LE 6 Heatproof, fireproof asbestos braid, resistant to 

moisture, oil, grease and alkalies, is diametered 
to properly fit bushings. 

Keeps Cutters, Loaders and For size and diameters refer to McGraw-Hill Coal 


Mining Catalogs or write to Rockbestos Products 


e e Corporation, P. O. Box 1102, New Haven, Conn. 
Locomotives producing on " 


122 different wires and cables have been developed 


overtime schedules without for severe operating conditions by Rockbestos 
Cable Failures 











No two ways about it-—665,000,000 tons of coal calls melting arcs. It won't bloom, swell, flow, bake brittle 
for 24-hour production schedules for loaders, cutters or rot because it resists oil, grease, alkalies and over- 
and locomotives . . . and that’s tough on internal loads. Write for sample and literature, today. 

cables unless they are made to take severe service. Rockbestos Products Corp., P. 0. Box 1102, New Haven, Conn. 


Built to ‘‘stand the gaff” of overtime work, Rock- Kom 7 
bestos A.V.C. Mining Cable helps to keep equip- (@@aiq@iyimma R 0 C K B E S T 0 S N V C 
ment producing. Its permanent fireproof, heatproof, \ M ESTOS? A, eo Wwe 


moisture-resistant asbestos insulation won't ignite, 
The Cable with Permanent Insulation 





burn or carry flame even when exposed to copper- 


ORDER FROM THESE JOBBERS—SPECIFY “ROCKBESTOS A.V.C.” 


BECKLEY, W. VA.: Beckley Mach. & Elec. Co. EVANSVILLE, IND.: Evansville Elec.& Mfg. Co. MIDDLESBORO, KY.: Rogan & Rogan Co. 
IRMINGHAM, ALA.: Moore-Handley Hdwe.Co. FAIRMONT, W. VA.: Fairmont Supply Co. PITTSBURGH, PA.: — Upson-Walton Co. 
S3LUEFIELD, W. VA.: — Superior-Sterling Co. HUNTINGTON, W. VA.: Banks-Miller Supply Co. SCRANTON, PA.: ha ameag” any arse, ga 
CLEVELAND, OHIO: Upson- Walton Co. LOTHAIR, KY.: Mine Service Co. WILLIAMSON,W.VA.: Williamson Supply Co. 


FOR VICTORY — GET OUT COAL and INVEST IN U.S. WAR BONDS 
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{This is Number 15 in a series of informative 
articles on the conservation of wire rope. The 
previous article, Number 14, discussed the 
“Breaking-In Period” of wire rope. The pres- 
ent article endeavors to show how wire rope 
will last longer i shock loads ave avoided 
after proper breaking in.} 


LET’S AVOID SHOCK LOADS 


How simple things would be if there were 
no ‘ups and downs”’ in life. Take wire 
rope as an example. If operating condi- 
tions for your rope were always “peaches 
and cream”’.. . if you didn’t have to accel- 
erate or speed _ to meet performance 
cxpectations ... if nothing went wrong to 
throw unexpected stresses On wire rope cee 
if there weren’t any “‘ifs,’’ what a lot of 
unexplained things that now happen to 
wire rope we would never see. 

But wire rope will continue to meet un- 
expected and unforeseen stresses. Knowing 
that, let’s avoid shock loads that obviously 
overstress the rope. 


WHAT ARE SHOCK LOADS? 


Wire ropes are made to a specified catalog 
breaking strength. All hoisting equipment 
is designed with a predetermined line pull 
or load at drum for loads the equipment is 
made to handle. Any load above the normal 
working load can develop a shock load. And 
shock loads today are very definitely sabo- 
teurs of the war program. 
Look, for example, at the chart. There 
you see what happens when a given load 
is applied suddenly to a slack rope. The 








MONARCH Whyte Strand 
PRE-FORMED WIRE ROPE 


... Macwhyte premier wire rope, 
famous for its strength, toughness, 
and internal lubrication. 
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ANSWER: *6,375 x 5 = 31,875 lbs. B.S. 
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Handbook, page 1431 





31,875 + 15,675 = 2.03 Factor of Safety 








given load (in this case 6,375 lbs.) remains 
the same BUT the sudden impact to the 
rope the second that slack is taken up cre- 
ates a shock load that may exceed the 
rope’s elastic limit. The result may not be 
an immediate break, but, because the rope 
is overstressed, it often fails on another 
operating shift, with another operator, who 
does not know about the overstressed 
condition of the rope. When the slack to 
be taken up is 12”, for instance, the stress 
on the rope at impact is 15,675 lbs. ... or 
more than twice the total load at rest. 


DOESN'T SAFETY FACTOR ABSORB 
SHOCK LOADS? * 


Safety factors for wire ropes vary with the 
type of equipment and use, as explained 
in article Number 4 of this series. Safety 
factors are based upon standard normal 
operations and cannot absorb the exces- 
sive shock loads, because these are beyond 
the normal working loads upon which the 
safety factor is figured. 


HOW CAN YOU AVOID SHOCK LOADS? 


1. Make sure there is no slack and no jerk- 
ing of the rope at the start of loading. 


2. Watch carefully the loads hoisted to see 





that they are not beyond the rope’s proper 
working load. 

3. Do not allow rope to become fouled or 
jammed either on the drum or by jumping 
a sheave. 

4. Start load carefully —too fast accelera- 
tion overloads the rope. Watch how the 
rope ‘‘takes it’ on the pick-up. Apply 
power smoothly and steadily. 


OPERATOR ALL IMPORTANT! 


Provided the equipment is in good con- 
dition and the correct rope is properly 
installed, the responsibility lies squarely 
on the operator to avoid shock loads. A 
good operator is a good rope’s best friend, 
and when this friendship ceases, the rope 
might just as well be cut up with a torch 
or emery wheel. An operator can ‘‘make 
or break’’ a wire rope. There is no substi- 
tute for experience in handling rope and a 
desire to get the most out of it. 


ALL 15 ARTICLES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


For the benefit of those who want helpful 
information on how to conserve their wire 
rope, Macwhyte Company, its distributors, 
or mill depots will gladly send a set of all 
articles when requested on your letterhead. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


















Manufacturers of MACWHYTE PRI formed and Internally Lubricated Wire Rope 
MACWHYTE Special Traction Elevator Rope 


MACWHYTE Braided Wire Rope Slings 


MONARCH WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope 
MACWHYTE Aircraft Cables and Tie-Rods 
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The Wheat lead-acid type . a 
“ rugged in construction — produces a su a aa 
voltage throughout the shift thereby — ee ee 
working light efficiency. Its light pro a's pear wa 
maintained above 80% of maximum — and pro 


EAT 


Engineered Cap Lamp 


Chech there Features! 


1 Two bulbs (one for emergencies) — miner is never in 


the dark. 


9 Center mounte EY. bulb, gives 90° 
more light — no d k ‘shadow spot’ 


light per pound weight. 


complete 74 ounces, 


5 Headpiece Te) fo (=o Bey strong bakelite, sealed, mois- 
ture-proof and dust-proof. 


rs Rubber battery case — Non-conductor of electricity 
— a valuable safety feature. 


7 | Battery solution (free) limited fo one ounce totg| 
both cells, 


Lead-acid type battery maintains high voltage 
8 throughout shift (80+, efficiency) — year alter 
year, 


°°) Battery charged through headpiece and cord of cap 
lamp — q daily test of all connections. 
“Wheut tine Lompe-ore the 10 Designed for self-service charging system for lowest 


ly Mine Lamps ‘powered’ amphouse Operating cost. 
on y ine 


Banter 11 To charge, headpiece is simply slipped on to key in 
by Exide Ironclad Battery charging rack, and turned to make contact. Nothing 
Plates made by The Electric to take apart — unit-sealed construction. 


Storage Battery Co., The 12 A payment plan (purchase or rental) to meet the re- 
Sells inne Wheaibe quirements of companies — large and small. 
or Ss ar 


turers of Storage Batteries for 
every purpose.” 
AER SAFETY 


S) ne 
SPECIALISTS IN MINE we 
LIGHTING FOR 25 YEARS | q 


KOEHLER MFG. CO. 


SENSITIVE 


[ell 





‘wy If you care about 
Ves, dg” _ better V-Belt performance 


tag MAKE shis SIMPLE TEST! 


V-Belt Bends When yo 


ng to fir 


pleasant 


Take any V-belt that has straight sides. Bend that V-belt while you grip its side- 
walls between your fingers and your thumb—as shown in the large photograph above. §....4 ,,, 
As the belt bends, you will feel its sides bulge out—as shown in figure 1 on the left. . , | 

Now do the same thing with a belt that is built with the patented Concave side. §nen now 
You get a similar change in sidewall shape—but what a different result! The precisely fiaffection 
engineered Concave side becomes perfectly straight—as shown in Figure 2. ‘This belt, Wickwir 
when bent, exactly fits its sheave groove. There is no side-bulge. is more t 
the sight 


double Cc 


Two savings result. FIRST:—The full side of the belt uniformly grips the sheave- 
groove wall. This means uniform wear—longer life! SECOND:—The full side-width 
grip on the pulley carries heavier loads without slippage. This saves belts and power, ames 
too! Ick Wit 

ip prod 

Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is a Gates patent. fithey’re 


you nov 
Wickwit 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES’... DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 


549 West Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C. G&S. National Bonk Building 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 


DALLAS, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue : 1090 Bryant Street 
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Old friend arrives ... Thanks to you 


When you’re halfway around the world, try- 


g to finish an important job, it’s mighty 
leasant to greet an old and very helpful 
inend you used to work with. 


Back home, in scores of industries, the 
men now on palm-fringed shores learned an 


affectionate respect for the dependability of 


Wickwire Rope. Now when stout wire rope 
ismore than ever a matter of life and death, 
the sight of a reel of Wickwire Rope brings 
double cheers. 


These buddies of ours know that you need 
Wickwire Rope, too—to help in your speeded- 
ip production of lots of things for them. So 
they’re grateful when you make each length 
you now have last longer, so that more 
Wickwire Rope can be used to equip the 


Liberty Ships, and to send overseas. 


But when you do need more of this friendly 
Wickwire Rope to help maintain your war- 
production pace, won’t you please order it 
without reels, if lengths will permit, so that 
handier reels can be spared for the boys out 
there? Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Wickwire Spencer was the 
first manufacturer n all 
New England to be awarded 
the Maritime MandVictory 
Fleet Flag for outstanding 
production accomplish- 
ments! 








\\\ 
\\\). 





DO YOUR MEN KNOW HOW? 
Our free book “Know Your Ropes” 


pictures the best ways to splice, attach 
sockets, etc. Also shows the right and 
wrong ways to use wire rope. In the 
hands of new men (and even old- 
timers) it can help you make your 
present wire rope last longer. Send 
for a free copy 





SEND YOUR WIRE ROPE QUESTIONS TO WICKWIRE SPENCER 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Weceaw: New York, Chicege, Buffalo, San ‘Praca’: Los ‘Auesiess 
Tulse, Cratenneae Houston, Abilene, Texas, Seattio. Moat Sales Department: New York City © 


. * 
slide me * 
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Somewhere south of the equator a sturdy I-ton Mack does ground duty for one 
of Pan American Airways’ famous flying clippers... Sketched by Peter Helck. 


LITTLE CHIP OFF A RUGGED OLD BLOCK... 


You don’t have to work long with trucks—either as owner or driver—to 
see why the admiring phrase, “Built like a Mack truck” has established 
itself in America’s language. On the heavy punishing jobs it has been 


known for years that a Mack’s your best truck in the end because it’s more 


truck to begin with. The performance of little Mack pick-up and delivery 


trucks in wartime transportation is proving that every Mack, no matter 
what size, is truly a chip off the old block. 


TRUCKS 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. Factories at Allen- FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


4 . ~ - - . , 
P town, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J. Factory ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


branches and dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


IF YOU'VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY...i1F YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU'RE WISE! 
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WHY USERS GET PROPER 
COAL CRUSHING at lower costs +: 


Stream Line oF Coat 
















ROLLING RING 


MANGANESE 
SHREDDER RING 


Liner PLATE 
METAL TRAP 


MANGANESE 
BREAKER PLATE seotttt ; 

The splitting action of the 
SHREDDER RINGS shatters and 
distributes the coal before it 
reaches the Breaker and Grind- 
ing Plates. 

































MANGANESE 
GRinoING PLATE 


These patented reversible man- 
ganese steel SHREDDER RINGS 
are found only in the American 
Rolling Ring Crusher. They have 
\ G, twenty citting edges or teeth 
RATE BAR and are designed to maintain 
Recess their outward position by cen- 
. trifugal force at the specified 
speeds. In contact with solid 
metal, the rings are momentarily 












Aovusrinc Bour 









Eccenrric deflected from their usual course 

AbsusTMENT because they are free to swing 

back out of position. There are 

no shear pins or other safety 

PANGANESE devices that require attention. 
Grate Bars 











Discuarce ZONE 


@ Crushing Coal at a total cost of less than one cent per 
ton, including power, labor, maintenance, and interest on 
investment, is an everyday achievement for American 
RING Crushers, year in and year out. 


This low cost per ton for crushing is explained by the fact 
that centrifugal force is used at right angles to a horizontal 
shaft, i.e., the material enters the crusher from the top, falls 
on—and is struck by the rings in suspension, which action 7 \\ ¢ ” 
shatters and splits the coal before it reaches the breaker Gpe 


and grinding plates. 
METAL TRAP ao: Tramp Iron R 0 LL] N ( R i N G 


Catcher—The fact that the rings are 
thrown back when they encounter C R UJ S A E R 
non-crushable material protects the 

crusher from damage by foreign ma- 
terials. This flexibility or give’ makes 
the crusher self-acting against tramp 
material. In order to trap this material, 
the ‘S” type of American Ring Crush- 
ers can be equipped with a metal trap 


or tramp iron catcher. This device catches tramp iron, 
wire, and other non-crushable materials. 


. 
t 





The American Rolling Ring Crusher is 
built in many sizes and each unit is 
arranged to meet the particular require- 
The Grinding Plate is adjustable, a feature that lengthens ments of each application. Compact- 


its life. It is adjustable by means of an eccentric move- ness is an installation advantage—ex- 
ment, and can be adjusted while the crusher is in opera- ternal adjustment, easy accessibility, 
tion. This feature makes it possible to vary the size of the and exceptional power are production 
finished product. advantages. Investigate now. 












AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 321° MACKLIND. AVENUE 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RING CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 
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costs far more than 
any pair of AO Safety Goggles 


When one of your workmen suffers a minor eye injury, Now, compare these costs with the price of a pair of 
here’s a typical picture of what happens: He stops work and comfortable AO safety goggles. You'll find that even 4 
goes to the First-Aid station for treatment. Usually he is minor eye accident is now costing you two, three, five, 
sent home to nurse his injury. Next day he returns to work maybe fen times as much as a pair of AO Safety Goggles 


and has two brief treatments at the First-Aid room. 


designed to prevent eye accidents from happening. 


Now, let’s estimate costs. First, the workman suffers pain Make sure that your workers have AO eye protection. 
and annoyance. He loses 3 or 4 hours’ pay. Your company’s For information, advice and full cooperation, get in touch 


expenses include items such as these: 


with the nearest AO branch—there’s one in every principal 


Machine idle for 3 or 4 hours... First Aid... Treatment industrial center throughout the United States and Canada 


Medical Supplies... Foreman’s time on case... 


American 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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—or have an AO representative call at your office. 
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§ POTTING sive cars nscenr 


WITH SKF BEARINGS 


P 





® Built by THE BROWN-FAYRO CO. 





onveyor mining in low coal re- 

quires car spotting hoists having 
special features not necessary in thicker 
sams ... hoists with bearings that 
have the ability to take the required 
loads and speeds in a small space. Not 
only do S3uS|> Ball Bearings meet these 
txacting requirements, but they’re also 
self-aligning—an outstanding advant- 
age since these hoists, usually anchored 
without adequate foundations, are sub- 


ject to frame distortions. In addition, 


=’ Deep Groove Ball Bearings are 
used in the free-wheeling mechanism 
of the brake wheels. Another good ex- 


ample of putting the right bearings in 
S S 


y . Ss |) BALL AND ROLLER 
the right places. ii vv 


ree . / BEARINGS 
INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA, i 
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HERCULES 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HERCULES FAST PERMISSIBLES 


RED H*B 


Wherever a smashing effect is desired, 
such as in rock work or hard-shooting 
coal, RED H B offers many advantages. 
It is a very quick, dense, and strong 
powder with a count of 280 cartridges 
per 100 pounds. 


HERCOAL* F-1 


An ideal replacement for black powder 
in coal mining. Costs less than equiva- 
lent volume of black powder. Internal 
cushioning action produces large per- 
centage of coarse coal. 500 cartridges 
per 100 pounds. 


HERCOAL* C-1 


For coal that is harder and less friable, 
HERCOAL C-1 is better suited than 
Hercoal F-1 and Hercoal D. Because of 
its internal cushioning effect it is a good 
coarse coal producer. 400 cartridges 
per 100 pounds. 


RED H*D 


Hercules RED H D is a slow powder 
with a greater bulk strength than 
Red H F and a lower bulk strength than 
Red H C. It has a count of 316 car- 
tridges per 100 pounds. 


GELATIN AND 


HERCOGEL* A (Gelatin) 


This type has the highest water resist- 
ance of any permissibles. Designed par- 
ticularly for hard rock in gassy or dusty 
mines. It is also suitable for top cut 
coal. Extremely dense. 200 cartridges 
per 100 pounds. 


MPERCULES SLOW 


Oe ee Ce a 


PERMISSIBLES 


COLLIER C* 


A strong, fast explosive for rock work 
or fine coal production. It has a higher 
cartridge count than Red H B—320 
cartridges per 100 pounds. 





HERCOAL* D 


The properties of HERCOAL D are 
very similar to those of Hercoal F-1 
with the exception of a slightly lower 
cartridge count of 450 cartridges per 
100 pounds. 


RED H*F 


A general all-around explosive with ex- 
ceptional popularity in many types of 
mines. It is a slow-acting permissible 
with a count of 356 cartridges per 
100 pounds. 


RED H*C 


In certain seams, Hercules RED H C is 
the most ideally suited explosive for 
producing lump coal. Its action is 
slower than other Red H permissibles, 
yet has high strength. 276 cartridges 
per 100 pounds. 


PERMISSIBLES 


HERCOGEL* 2 (Semi-gelatin) 


Water resistance is adequate for most 
coal mining conditions. Offers a 15% 
to 20% saving over older-type gelatin 
permissibles. Has a high rate of detona- 
tion. 240 cartridges per 100 pounds. 











EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


934 KING STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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What coal mines must have to 
produce 666 MILLION tons 


ia The Canton Automatic Door requires no attendant and little atten- 

= tion. Opens automatically in a split second. Closes soon as last 
car has passed. Improves ventilation by maintaining velocity of air, 
to dissipate gas. 


0 C8 4) ars |) 1) bree 


The Canton Automatic Switch Thrower does everything a switch- 
man can do and does it better and safer. Will throw switch points 
ahead or behind trip or both. Trip maintains full speed. Can be 
operated by motorman, remote control or by hand. Adapted for 


an automatic De-railer. 
er 


0 | Canton Signals warn interfering trips and clears the way for non- 
stop main line trips. Prevent collision and enable all trips to move 
with safety with minimum delay. 


Write for complete descriptive catalogues, which show you 
improved safety; more speed, at lowered costs. 


These devices create savings which make them self-liquidating. 









We dare you to make us prove it! 
000 mm 






The AMERICAN 
MINE DOOR COMPANY 


im 2057 Dueber Avenue Canton, Ohio 
















1. 


Perfect coordination of Loading- 


Transportation and Tipple, plus— 


Equipment which will enable the 


* trips to move from “loads siding” 


o tipple without a stop; eliminating 
lost time; speeding the trips safely; 


saving power and many other costs. 


Canton Mine Door 
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Fairbanks improved U- 
Bolt Gate Valve is designed to 
meet the demand for an extremely 
rugged valve at a low cost. It is especially adapted 
for the exacting service in the chemical, paper, and 
petroleum industries, as well as for ordinary steam, 
water and air lines. 

) Simple in design, with but a few parts, it can be 
ost Fiaken apart, inspected and cleaned with a minimum 
in Qf effort and time. 






na § They are made in sizes from 4” to 4” for 150 lb. steam and 

ds: 1225 lb. liquid pressures, for practically any service where bronze 
gate valves can be used. 

7 Write for Booklet No. 30 and name of our nearest distributor. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 395 Lafayette St., New York, 


N. Y., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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JANE Fairbanks rear Renewable Valves 


Fig. 0417— 
Iron Body, 
Bronze 
Mounted. 
Fig. 0418— 
All Iron 
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HOW TO SELECT 
LONG-LIVED PUMPS 


There's an old .. . and well founded . . . medical say- 
ing that if you want to live long, pick out long-lived 
ancestors. On that basis alone, the Morris Pumps of 
today are assured of a long, useful life, for they have 
the same rugged constitution that has characterized 
their pump predecessors for more than two human 
generations. And in addition, the many refinements 
in design possessed by present-day Morris Pumps 
have produced remarkably high efficiencies that far 
exceed those which were formerly possible. Morris 
bulletins tell the whole story . . . write for copies on 


centrifugal pump types in which you are interested. 


Morris Heavy Duty Material-Handling Pump 


MORRIS MACHINE BALDWINSVILLE 


NEW YORK 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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“POWERFUL, FAST and DEPENDABLE” 


—IS WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT THE 
McLanahan Black Diamond Crusher 





@ In these days when production can’t be 
held up by laggards, McLanahan BLACK 
DIAMOND CRUSHER users are getting out- 


standing performance. 


@ McLanahan builds a type and size for every 
coal crushing requirement! Write for data. 


McLanahan and Stone Corporation 


Pit, Mine and Quarry Equipment Headquarters since 1835 


HOLLIDAYSBURG, PENNA. 














Mathematics made plain 


—and easy to learn—and. amusing 








Ts is the purpose, completely realized, of this new mathematics text. 
The authors begin (with a humorous story) right on the edge of the 
Unknown where arithmetic can no longer show the way. After a thorough 
course in algebra they take you on a survey of the highlights of trigo 
nometry, analytic geometry, more advanced algebra, and calculus, with a 
seasoning touch of the theory of numbers. The style is light, the expla- 
nations are detailed and the book makes highly interesting reading. 


By R. S. Underwood and Fred W. 


Sparks, Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 365 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


H‘ RE is just the book for: Those who 
have met with initial failure in trying 
to master the intricacies of the subject; 
and now, as adults, can be expected to 
make real headway when the subject is 
presented as a fascinating pastime. 

Those who ‘took to it’ readily when first 
presented; and now wish to pick up the 
threads and go on to higher mathematics,— 
the calculus and number theory. 

In this book you will find drama, zest, 
humor, surprise, challenge and human in- 
terest. 


10 DAYS TRIAL—SEND THIS COUPON 


—— Ss EE EEE EE ee Ee ee ee a ee ae oe 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Underwood and Sparks’ Living Mathematics for 10 days’ examination on 


approral. In 19 days I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid, (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Company 
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4 me Ned hs [7] 
and FASTENERS 
for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 


ALLI 


Trade Mark Reg. 








TOR 


U. S. Pat. Oftice 


“JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT" 


GA 
—— 


STEEL BELT LACING 


World famed in general serv- 
ice for strength and long life. A 
flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in 


steel, 


“Monel Metal” 
magnetic alloys. 
supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 


gives complete details. 








| FLEXCO 








and FLEXCO Clips 


speed application. 6 sizes. Made 
Metal’, non- 





magnetic and abrasion resisting 


alloys. 


By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
damaged conveyor belting can be 
returned to satisfactory service. 
The extra length gives a long 
grip on edges of rip or patch. 
Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For ——S 
or 





“CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED” 


—_ 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


For conveyor and elevator belts 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight 
butt joint of great strength and 
durability. Compresses belt ends 
between toothed cupped plates. 


information ask 


Bulletin F-100. 





Sold by supply houses 


everywhere 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 


| Neil, [cies or 


4638 Lexington St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








and non- 
Long lengths 





GOYNE PROCESS PUMPS 
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A Sand Pump is only a link in a chain in a 
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55a—7th Ave., 


WING STRAIGHT LINE 
EXHAUSTERS 


Wing Straight Line Exhausters are especially designed to provide 
convenient, efficient, low cost ventilation. The fan is enclosed 
within the duct while the motor is outside the path of hot or 
dirty air or gases and will remain cool, clean, and easily acces- 
ible for servicing. These compact 
easily be fitted into restricted places are so light, they can be 
supported from ceiling, wall, or installed on floors without 
expensive foundations. The straight line type is furnished for 
horizontal or vertical operation and because of their compact- 
ness and light weight are adaptable to many difficult installations. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO. 
New York, N. Y.— Factories: Newark, N. J. 


exhausters, which can 
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| coal washing plant, but it can be a strong link 
if it embodies the following features as does 
| the Goyne: 
























1. Ease of inspection of all wearing parts. All in- 
ternal portions are immediately accessible after 
removing only the rear head of the pump. No 
suction or discharge piping is disturbed. 


2. The one packing box of the pump is subjected 
only to suction pressure and is readily kept clean 
by a low pressure clear water line. Long packing 
| and shaft sleeve life is assured. 


3. Impeller clearance is adjusted while the pump 
is running, insuring constant pump capacity so 
essential for uniform washing. 


| 4. There are twenty-eight possible nozzle assem- 
bly combinations for each standard pump. Wash- 
ery designers like this “adaptability feature” as it 
helps them out of tight places and simplifies 
piping. 

3. We carry the spare parts stock. Order your 
replacements when needed. Reduce your in- 
ventory by using Goyne Process Pumps. 


All inquiries receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


THE GOYNE STEAM PUMP CO. 


| ASHLAND, PA. 



























Save Man-Power and 
Speed Production with 


APeCO PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 


Saves Time 
In Copying 
















Is your production being held up, slowed down or pushed 
aside waiting for COPIES of letters, blueprints, specifica- 
tions, records, contracts and other papers? Here is a machine 









that multiplies Man-Power — releasing men, women and Letters" a 
their equipment for other work. Bluepr'n 
Drawings 


Work Orders 

Specifications 
ecords 

ner other papers 


Save Man-Hours—Use Fewer Employees 


Speed up wour production — Save valuable hours now 
spent on copying and tracing by making PHOTO-EXACT 
copies of any form at small expense. Get copies right in 
your own place of business, without delays. AP@CO makes 
copies up to 18x22” — 1 to 100 copies or more. No chahce 
for error! Legally acceptable. 


FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 


With our simple instructions, any office boy or girl can pro- 
duce perfect, photo-exact copies of anything written, printed, 
drawn or photographed. No (a f 
special skill or dark room is Ist COpy IN 

needed. 


3 MINUTES. {§ 
PROMPT DELIVERY aby oda ORLEs.. 
On machines and supplies. — ill 
Write for FREE folder now! a ta - 
Representatives in all prin- F.0.B. CHICAGO <— j : 
cipal cities and Canada, Ww . 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO 
2849 N. Clark Street o-oo OV-| Cal lale WELLE 
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i'r7 The improved flexible tubing for 
mine and tunnel ventilation 









This flexible air tubing is ready for 
immediate, easy installation. With our 
NEW ROPE SEAM SUSPENSION it can 
be put up or taken down in a frac- 
tional part of the time required by 
other means of face ventilation. 


Write for free sample and full information. 


I -] Lom -y \cieek 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


: Mr ee erg 





DUAL PRIME 
CENTRIFUGAL 


Faster, surer, double 
priming Centrifugals from 
I'/." to 10". Compact, 
portable, rugged. Renew- 
able trash-type impellers 
and wear plates assures 
longer life and extra serv- 
ice. Get new PUMP cata- 
log. 


Construction 
Machinery 


Co. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


H.P. 3500 R.P.M. motor 








GMC Dual Prime 2” Model 7 P 
M.E.H. in strip pit at Stream- 
line mine. Driven by G.E. 5 































PERFORATED METAL 
COAL MINING SCREENS 


Manufactured exactly to your specifications 
Any size or style screen, in thickness of steel 
wanted with any size perforation desired. 
Wecan promptly duplicate your present screens at luwest prices. 
—_—_\_a——_ 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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investment—light, easy to lay, and relatively low in first cost. 


We also manufacture a special 
Hard Maple Pipe for flushing 
culm in the Anthracite Region 
and wood covering for 
underground 
steam lines. 


Established 


1855, 





WOOD PIPE for Mine Drainage 


Wyckoff Wood Pipe has an 88 year record of perfect resistance to the 
corrosive action of sulphurous mine water. It is an ideal, long-time 


Elmira, 








A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 


Office and Factory 
No. 35 Home Street, 
The Originators of Machine Made Wood Pipe 


N. Y. 
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Any perforation 


Sales Offices in Principal Cit 


HENDRICK 


Carbondale 1600 


PERFORATED PLATE 


Round—Square—Diagonal—Slot 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. 


Please Consult Telephone Directory. 
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It takes Man-Power to make modern 


industry served by COAL AGE is 
enced personnel included among the 


men, available through a Position 
vertisement 
of COAL AGE. 








MAN-power.....“MP” 


and equipment effective. The Man-Power of the 
scribers of this paper. If your organization needs 
MAN-power, you can locate the best man, or 


in the SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MOM MEM MMM Te MM 


type. 
organization 


the experi- | 
12,000 sub- | 


Vacant Ad- MP-2. It's free. 














The keynote of the dependable 
G & R Mine Gathering Pumps is 
eee the word "simplicity". 
| greater simplicity (only one moving 
part—the impeller), these Self- 
Priming Centrifugals will pump 
more water, more continuous hours, 
per dollar invested than any other 
No valves to clog; no cylin- 
der liners to be cut out; no gears, 
cams, levers, etc., to wear, break, 
or cause trouble. 
at motor speed. Capacities up to 
220 GPM; heads up to 125 ft. Our 
engineering department will survey 
your requirements and make recom- 
mendations or write for 


See our catalog data in Coal Mining Catalogs 


THE GORMAN-RUPP CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 





Pumps operate 


it PUMPS 24 hours a da 


with no “shut downs” 















IN WEST VIRGINIA 


the Koppers Com- 
pany are replacing 
old pumps as they 
wear out with G & R 
self-priming centrifu- 
gal mine gathering 
pumps. At the Helen, 
Stanaford, Kimball, 
Stotesbury and Kop- 
perstown Mines 36 
G & R Pumps of 
varying capacities 
are daily proving 
their simplicity and 
dependability. 





Because of 


































Distributors in all 
principal Mining Areas. 
Bulletin 








SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS e 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 
10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00. 
(See ¥ on Box Numbers.) 
POSITIONS WANTED 
vidual salaried 
above rates, 
PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion. 


employment only), ‘'/ 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. June 27th will appear in the July issue, subject to limitations of space available. 


(full or part-time indi- 
the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION: 
BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count 
10 words additional in undisplayed ads. 
DISCOUNT OF 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals). 


@ EQUIPMENT—USED or RELEASE 


The advertising rate is $6.30 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a co 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on re 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% inch 
vertically on one column 
—to a page. C.A. 












DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


quest. 


3 columns—30 inches 














POSITION VACANT 


SALESMAN with practical experience in coal, 

ore and materials processing to call on 
mines and industrial plants, representing a 
manufacturer of industrial screens. Write full 














details. P-219, Coal Age, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

POSITION WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OR MINE FOREMAN 


twenty years experience as a mine official 
nd mechanical mining, first grade mine fore- 
ian’s certificate Penna. Superintendent at 
present will make change. PW-215, Coal Age, 
30 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








FREE BULLETIN 


TRADING POST’’—24 pages, 4 x 9, indexed 
listing of over 70 kinds of industrial, struc- 
ural and transportation used material and 
quipment including over four pages of items 














vanted. Write Iron & Steel Products, Inc., 
‘hicago (Hegewisch Sta.) Ill. 

BOOKS 
};0O0KS—Out-of-print. U. S. Geological Sur- 


vey, Bureau of Mines, Lists available by 
tates. James Howgate, Bookseller, 120 So. 
‘hureh St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


COAL AGE + June, 1943 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OPPORTUNITY To Contract Diesel Powered 

Drag Line and Loading Shovel for interest 
in established strip coal mine located in non- 
competitive market area, western Illinois— 
truck or rail delivery. Requires handling ap- 
proximately two million cubic yards overbur- 
den per year. Easy stripping, no rock—no 
shooting. Ample coal reserve, for long period 
of years. Well equipped tipple, office and 
scales locate on paved main highway. BO- 
216, Coal Age, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 








MIDWEST COAL MINE can resume produc- 

tion quickly with few underground equip- 
ment items available on used market. Owner 
will join in limited investment necessary. 
BO-220, Coal Age, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

























WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills. We 
drill for Limestone, Gypsum, Tale, 
Fire Clay, Coal and all other min- 
erals, 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























DIAMOND CORE DRILLING, for any mineral. 
More than sixty gasoline, -steam and electric 
drills, suitable for any job. OUR SPECIALTY— 


testing bituminous coal lands. 
guaranteed. Prices very 


Satisfactory cores 
reasonable, 


PUNXSUTAWNEY 





WANTED 


Sullivan Little Buddy 5-8 coal cutter, or 
a Breast-Type cutter, in good condition. 


JACOB IHLE 
Ihle Coal Mine Haynes, N. Dak. 






















FOR SALE 
DUMP CARS 


3 Austin-Western, all steel, 25 ton hopper dump 
cars, with air controlled dump doors, 840 Cu. Ft. 
Capacity, 26” gauge, used only short time. Inquire 

PYRAMID COAL CORP. 
Pinckneyville, Ill. 
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Prompt Shipment From Our Warehouse 


MINING MACHINES 


1—12 G3 Goodman 220/3/60 AC 6’ per. 
3—12 AB Goodman 250 V. DC 6 


1—35 B. Jeffrey 250 V. 6’ Bar Bowdill “¢11416, with 


cables, 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 
4 General Electric 6 


Ton Permissible Type LSBE 


Class 2C6 Form C 9 with 2 HM 825 Ball Bearing 


Motors, 1%,” armorplate frame, 44” Ga. 


(Can 


change to 36" ga. or less.) Each locomotive equip- 


ped with an Exide Ironclad Battery 54 cell 
plate with 
| Charging Panel with each locomotive. 
50” hig 
cu inspection at our Oakdale Shop. 
% Ton Ironton Type E, 


1342’ 


23 


12 months of original agg og mg 
ong, 
h, 69” wide and 44” Wheel Base. Available 


42” Ga. with Gould Bat- 


tery 23 plate with 12 months of original guarantee. 


5 Ton Ironton locomotive, Type E2, 36” Ga. with 
Gould Battery 23 plate with 12 months of original 
guarantee. , 

4 Ton Jeffrey 44” Ga. with Battery. 

SCREENS 

2—4’ x 5’ single deck Tyler Hummer Screens Type 
37 equipped with V-16 Vibrators No. 2860 and 
2867 designed for 110 v. AC 15 cy. 

(Haulage) 
10 Ton Westgh. 250 V. 36” or 40” Ga. 


8 Ton Westgh. 250 V. 
2—5 Ton West. 250 V. 
Gathering Reels. 


42” Ga 


Bar steel frame, 


MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO., 


36 or 42” Ga./with Electric 





MG SETS 3 ph. 60 cy. (Syn.) 
150 KW Ridgway 250 V. DC 2200 V. 
150 KW West. 550 V. DC 2200 V. 
65 KW G.B. 250 V. DC—2200 V. 
30 KW West. 250 V. DC-—220 V. 150 R 
22% KW Al. Ch. 125 V. DC—2200 V. AC 900 RPM. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 
1—500 KW HCB Gen’l Elec. 275 v. 


boards and Trans. 6600 or 3800 v. 3 ph. 


ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
100 KW 250 v. DC Westgh.—Skinner Engine. 
50 KW West. 125 v. DC-—-Skinner Engine. 
25 KW Westinghouse 125 v. Steam Turbine. 


SYN. MOTORS 3 ph. 60. cy. 


HP Make vs Speed 
75 (2) G.E. 2200 900 
SLIP RING & SQ. CG MOTORS 
(3 ph. 60 cy.) 

HP Make Speed Wdg Type 
700 G.E, 393 S.R. MT 432 
300 G.E, 600 8.R. IM 

200 G.E. 250 8.R MT 412 
150 G.E. 720 8.R IM 

150 West 580 ets; CCL 

150 G.E 600 8.R. IM 

125 Al. Ch 435 S8.R. 

100 G.E 500 S.R MI-25 cy. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


AC 900 RPM. 
AC-1200 RPM. 


with switch- 
60 cy. 





HIGH TORQUE WOUND ROTOR MOTORS 


HP Make Vv Speed 
200 (4) G.E. 2200 600 
150 (3) G.E, 2200 600 

HOISTS 

75 HP Lidgerwood sgl. fr. drum 
50 HP Diamond 2 drums same Shaft 
30 HP Clyde sgl. drum AC Motor 
30 HP Double drum—Tandem 
15 HP Lidgerwood sgl dr. AC Motor 

400 TRANSFORMERS 
(Westgh. & GE 1 ph.) 

Qu. KVA Pri. V. Sec. V. 
3 , 2080/2200 115/230 
5 « “ oe 

100 5 « « 

82 7% ys 
“ 10 « « 

3 37 Rotary 4400/185 = 

3 22000 200 

3 75 2200 110/220 
1 100 2300 230/460 
3 100 Uptegraf! 400 220 

1 150 3 Phase 230/460 


200 HP Allis Pri th 230 V. 600 RP. 
125 HP General Electric 230 V. 750 RPM, 


tonne, 


(Wound Rotors) 


. C. MOTORS 


INC. 


























COAL CUTTING MACHINES 
3—35B Jeffrey 250 V Shortwalls. 
2—35B Jeffrey 500 V Shortwalls. 
i—35BB Jeffrey 250 V Permissible Shortwall. 
I—35BB Jeffrey 500 V Permissible Shortwall. 
i—29LE Jeffrey T.0.H. Arcwall 250 V Permissible. 
i—!2AB Goodman 250 V Shortwall. 
2—12A Goodman 500 V Shortwalls. 
i—112EJ Goodman Permissible Shortwall 250 V. 
i—12G3 Goodman AC Shortwall 3/60/220/440 V. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
i—8 Ton West. with 906 motors 250 V. 
i—6 Ton G. E. with 250 V. motors. 
2—5 Ton G. E. with HM-825 motors and reels. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1—500 KW West. 6 phase Rotary Converter, 500 V. 
DC. 


i—i00 HP —— Wheeler Syn. 
Vv. 1200 


i—i50 HP tig "Type CW Slip Ring Motor, 3/60/ 
2200 V. 580 RPM 


i—i65 HP G. E. Syn. Motor, 3/60/2200 or 550 V. 
two bearing, 900 RPM. 


i—185 HP Burke Squirrel Cage Motor, 3/60/2200 
V. 1150 RPM. 


i—i0 x 8 Bury horizontal belt driven Air Com- 
pressor, 219 cu. ft. 100% pressure, 


i—36 x 36 Single Roll Coal Crusher. 


i—25 HP West. Type HK, 250 V Series Wound 
Hoist Motor, 600 RPM. 


i—i5 HP West. 
otor. 


Tippins Machinery Company 


3530 Forbes St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Motor 3/60/240 


Type HK, 230 V Series Wound 























RAILS and ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS—Super-quality machine-recon- 


ditioned—-not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Spikes, Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all 
other Track Accessories. 

Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















RAILS—CARS 


All sections of rails and good serviceable second 
hand cars, all gauges, also spikes, bolts, frogs, 
switches and ties. 


M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 450 Fourth Ave. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Standard & Universal. 
AC & DC Rebuilt & Guaranteed 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


5 to 20 ton. 
STRIPPING SHOVELS 


M. G. SETS & ROTARY 
CONVERTERS 


PUMPS and FANS 
COAL CRUSHERS 


Coal hopper with weigh pan and scale 
Hydraulic Wheel Presses 


Will buy, sell or exchange. 
What do you need? 


The Industrial Equipment Corp. 
Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AVAILABLE 


Steam 
Gasoline 
| Electric 


Hoisting Engines 


Gasoline 
Diesel 


( 
Compressors 
| Electric 


Conveyors Boilers 


Small Tools—Coal Picks—Rock Drills 
Wagon Drills 


Complete line of Construction Equip- 
ment — Concrete Mixers, Vibrators, 
Pumps, etc. 


Advise us what you require. 


DRAVO-DOYLE COMPANY 
2601 Preble Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















MINE HOISTS 


1—Ottumwa 18” Band Friction 35 HP 
electrical equipment. 

1—Lidgerwood 30” Band friction 50 HP 
motor. 

1—Vulcan 30” Band Friction 
HP electrical equipment. 

1—Lidgerwood Haulage Hoist 6000’ 1” 
rope 300 HP motor. 

1—Vulcan 72” Band friction Haulage 
hoist 200 HP electric equipment. 

1—Lidgerwood Cylindo-Conical Drum 
200-1'%4 with 350 HP electrical equip- 
ment. 

1—Vulcan Cylindo-Conical Drum Shaft 
Hoist 400 HP motor. 


And other hoists to 
suit all mining conditions 


Jones Mining Equipment Co. 


541 Wood Street 


with 50 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NEW and REBUILT 
STORAGE BATTERY 


LOCOMOTIVES 






egne ttt secceneacoees 
1—C 
1—12 
1—G 
1—6 
10 t 
1—5 
Yr) 
Ss) 
200 
W 
1—1 
Vv 
100 1 
1—F 
2— 
1—J 
6—I 
1 


sbeneeeneenenennany 


1348 


“eeneeeneennonnnuens 
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Nat’l. 





' 


IRC 
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1% to 10 Ton—18” to 56” Track Gauge L B 
e 
GREENSBURG MACHINE CO. P.O 
Greensburg, Penna. ° 
MU 
Practically all weights — Any quantity 
Immediate shipment, strictly first quality 
reconditioned Relaying Rail and Acces- 
sories, Som: 
Write, wire, or phone 
Charleston, W. Va. 1 WA’ 
Shee eeennnnenees 
13—M 
Milwaukee eee eo se ma eee 7-ton 30” gauge B 
gas loocomotives (3), 100% rebuilt. 
Milwaukee 8-ton 36” gauge hence locomotive. 1—7 
4—Steam_18-ton S/T locomotives, 10”x16”, 36” ga. Pi 
Orton 30-ton steam locomotive crane, 80’ boom. 
Buckeye semi-Diesel eng.-gen. set, 260 HP, A.C. to 
Hydroelectric plant, 1000 HP. 60’ head, A.C. 
Euclid 6-yd. bottom dump crawler wagons (8). In 
Caterpillar 10-ton 60 gas tractors. 
Freeman truck turntable, 7-10 ton, 28’x30"”. 
H. Y. SMITH COMPANY 
828 N. Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. Su iraunuunsnune 
COAL 


June, 1943 + 


COAL AGE 
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REBUILT EQUIPMENT—READY TO SHIP 


MINING MACHINES— 
1—CE-9 Sullivan 
1—12AA Goodman 36” ga. 
1—-Goodman Slabbing 42” ga. 


250 V. DC 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
1—6 ton Atlas 36” ga. AC or DC 
10 ton Milwaukee GASOLINE 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


1—500 kw. G.E., type HC-8, 600 volt, 900 
rpm, complete with transformers and 
switchboards 

200 kw. G.E. 275 v. DC 
with transformers 


900 rpm complete 


M. G. SETS—SYNCHRONOUS 
1—150 KW Ridgway 275 v. 900 rpm. 2300 
v. 3 ph. 60 cy. 
HOISTS 


100 HP. Lidgerwood 2 drum AC or DC Motor 
ROCK DRILLS 
1—Ft. Wayne—2\%, HP 230/500 v. DC Motor 
TRACK DRILLS 
2—Moore Track Drills #1 
PICKING TABLE 
1—Jeffrey Apron Conveyor 5 HP DC Motor 
SCALES 


6—Fair. Morse #11% 3 beams (2—200% ea. 
1—50 lbs.) platform 16% x 21% 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC 





TRANSFORMERS—1 PH. 60 CY. 
5—5 KVA 220 v. 122/244 G.E. 
307% KVA 2200 v. 122/244 G.E. 
50—10 KVA 2200 v. 122/244 West. 
3—15 KVA 2200 v. 122/244 G.E. 
3—37 KVA 4400 v. 185 v. 

former 
4—-60 KVA 6600 v. 550 v. Allis Chal. 
3—100 KVA' 6600 v. 220/440/550 v. Pgh. 


Rotary Trans- 


3—150 KVA 2300 v. 6900 v. Pgh. 
1—150 KVA' 2080 v. 230/460 G. E. 3 ph. 


1—250 KVA 2300 v. 460 v. G.E. 3 ph. 
3—1500 KVA 22000 v. 6600 v. Allis Chal. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
2—1000 GPM Cameron bronze 100’ hd. 8x8 
1—800 GPM Weinman 90’ hd. 6 x 5 
1—750 GPPF DeLaval 70’ hd. 6 x 6 
i1—Worthington 5 x 5 single stage mtd. on 
truck 15 HP motor 


DIESEL ENGINE SET 
7 KVA G.E. 2300/220/440 v. 3 ph. 60 
rpm. dir. con. to 260 HP Buckeye 
oriz, 2 cyl. Diesel 


A. C. SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS 


ate 


H.P. Volts Make Type R.P.M. 
250 550 G.E I-K 720 
250 220/440 G.E. KT 1200 
225 2200/220/440 G.E. Syn. 200 
200 220 G.E. -K 600 
200 2200 West cs 870 

) 2200 G.E T 1800 
150 220 G.E I-K 450 
150 550 G.E. I-K 514 
150 220/440 L. Allis FX 1750 
100 220/440 G.E. 1750 


& MFG. CO.... 





PITTSBURGH, 


230 V. DC MOTORS 





Make Type R.P.M 
Wann 1750 —— 
1700 s 
Western Elec. 730 E 
Westg. 1150 SK-110I1 
G.E. 1100 E 
Westg. 950 s 
Westg. 675 SK-140 
3.E. 1700 RC-31 
Westg 935 Ss 
3.E. 1700 DLC-202 
Westg 1700 S-8L 
G.E. 1050 RC-33 
Westg. 825 
Westg. 875 SK-150 
West. 850 mee 
Morg. Gardner 425 —_— 
Cr. Wheeler 625 ccD 
Westg. 400/800 ——-——- 
Westg. 140 


D.C. GENERATORS—250 V. 
H.P. Make 


17% Duquesne 145, 
20 estg. 150, 
30 Westg. 115, 
35 Westg in 
40 Westg 115, 
50 G.E. 120, 
50 Westg 105, 
60 Westg 105, 
100 G.E. 72, 
100 Westg. 50. 
100 Morgan Gardner 57, 
110 Cr. Wheeler 72, 
200 Westg 50, 
250 Westg 17 
700 Westg 45% 
750 Westg lls 








NOT $150,000.00, NEW Price! 
NOT $127,500.00, OPA REBUILT or GUARANTEED Basis! 
NOR $ 82,500.00, OPA “AS IS” Basis! 

But ONLY $25,000.00! ! ! 


6/2-7'/2-yd. Bucyrus 320-B ELECTRIC MINING 
or STRIPPING SHOVEL 


Request Illustrated Bulletin 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


38 years’ experience 


13484 S. Brainard Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


"ANYTHING" containing IRON or STEEL"’ 











Jos. Greenspon's Son Pipe Corp. 
Nat’l. Stock Yds. 


FOR SALE 


Steam Driven Air Compressors 
Large Steam Pumps 
Guaranteed Used Pipe 
Steel Buildings 
Tanks of all kinds and sizes 


(St. Clair County) Il. 








IRON and STEEL PIPE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1647 


New and Used 


Large Stocks, all sizes 
attractive prices 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















PIPE—MACHINERY—GAS ENGINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS—DIESELS—PUMPS 


Some Steam Engines and Boilers available only slightly above the metal price 


BRADFORD SUPPLY COMPANY 


WAYNE, WOOD COUNTY, OHIO 


Near Toledo 











13—MODEL 47, horizontal, 150 h.p. each FAIR- 


1—7 x 8 WORTHINGTON vertical, Triplex Power 











BANKS MORSE Diesel Engines 
Pump. Reconditioned pipe—valves—fittings, 2” 
Industrial Supply & Equipment Co. 


CANAL BUILDING 
New Orleans, La. 








All around LATHE for General 
aintenance 

36’ x 22’ McCabe Screw Cutting Engine Lathe, 
can be motorized, standard change gears. Triple 
Geared type Headstock. Also, other lathes, shap- 
ers and milling machines. Write or wire your in- 
quiries to 

Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co. 
217 E. Second St. Cincinnati, O. 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


a KW AL-CH SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 
RPM, Pedestal rhe Cw ey Vv. Transformers. 
500 KW WEST. SYN. 275 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 
RPM, Pedestal type, F500 /i000 Vv. ’ Transformers 
300 KW G.E. SYN. 575 V. HCC, 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 
1200 RPM, form P, 2300/4000 V. a 
200 KW AL-CH SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 
RPM, Pedestal type. 3300)'4000 V. ‘eeotieuse. 
150 KW G.E. SYN. 275 V. HCC, 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 
1200 RPM, form P, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 
150 KW WEST. SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 
RPM, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 


MOTOR GENERATORS 


360 KW G.E. SYN. 275 V. 2300/4000 V. 3 Ph., 60 
PM, 80% P.F. Manual Switchoear. 


R 
200 KW R.W. SYN. 4 
60 Cy., 900 RPM, 80% P. F. Manual Switchgear. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


TGHE, 250 V., 908-C Mts., 367-44” Ga. 

, 367-44" Ga. 

AG 250 i aN. 168 Mts., 36”-42” oa. 
Y, 


., 367-44" Ga. 
N, 250 V., 132-A Mts., 367-44” Ga. 
E, 2 « 36°-44” Ga, 
E, 250 V., 902-C Mts., 36” Ga. 


PPLPSLSS 
HA 


Each unit listed above is owned by us and 
is available now for immediate purchase. 


WALLACE £. KIRK COMPANY 


Incorporated 
501 Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 














BOILE 
1—B & W 300 H. P. a Tube, ASME code, 160 
lbs. working pres 
1—B & W 400 H. P. “Water Tube, ASME code, 200 
lbs. working pressure.. 
1—Erie City 150 H.P., HRT, 
AS 


SME. 
1—100 H.P. and 1—150 H.P. Scotch Marine, Na- 
tional Board, 125 lbs. working pressure, 
LOCOMOTIVES 
2—Vulcan 20 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, standard 
gauge, air brakes, ASME code boiler. 
1—American 68 ton, 6 wheel, Switcher with tender, 
electric lights, air brakes, power reverse, over- 
hauled. 
1—Vulcan 14 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, 36” gauge, 
cylinders 9 x _ 14, ASME boiler. 
COAL CRUSHE 
1—Jeffrey 24 x 24 single roll coal Crusher. New 


condition. 
BELT CONVEYOR 
1—36” x 740 ft., roller bearing idlers, complete with 
electric motor and belt in new condition. 
. “NEILL 
Lansdowne Theatre Bldg. Lansdowne, Pa. 
Phila. Phone Madison 8300 


150 lbs. pressure, 





COAL AGE - 





June, 1943 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman: All 250 volta, 
1—10 ton, 31-1-4-T. 
1—6 ton, 30B, 48” 1— ton. 
1—5 ton, W-1-2, 36”. 


Westinghouse: aS 250 volt. 
1—4 ton, 902, 4 1—18 ton, 102, 42” 
1—904 c. 44” £00 volt. Also 906 motors. 
1—10 ton, 915. 


G.E.: All 250 volt. 5 ton 825, 44” 
6 ton 803, 44”, as is 4 ton 1022, 41, as is 
6 ton 823, 44” 8 ton 839 motors 
6 ton 801 
Jeffrey: 6 ton, and 4 ton, all gauges, 250 volt 
2—Jeffrey MH 110 Locomotives 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS * HOISTS * PUMPS * MOTORS * TRANSFORMERS * BOND WELDERS * RESISTANCE * COMPRESSORS * DUMPS * SPEED REDUCERS 
FIELD FRAMES* ARMATURES* GOODMAN HYDRAULIC SHOVELS*MOTOR STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS—AC & DC*DROP BAR SUPPORTS (Goose. 
neck), 298 and 29C * MINING MACHINE TRUCKS * SWITCHBOARDS * CIRCUIT BREAKERS—AC & DC * CONVEYOR HOISTS:* GOAL GRUSHERS (double 
roll) 12°x16", single roll 24"x36" 30’x30” 24”x24” and 18”x16” * Diamond BIT SHARPENER * TURBO-GENERATOR 500 K.W. 275 vélt OC * ROPE & BUTTON 
CONVEYOR 400’ long LATHES, SHAPERS * LINK BELT* ELECTRIC SLATE DUMP * SWITCHES * AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT BREAKEAS 

to 2000 amps * MANUAL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 600 amps to 3000 amps * HOISTS, overhead, AC, 3-60-440, | ton and 2 ton * GAR. RETARDERS, Fairmont 
85% and (00%, STEAM POWER PLANT, 2 Boilers, 2 turbo-generators, 2300 voit, 


—24x24—36x36. 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY, Logan, w. Va. 





MINING MACHINES 


Jeffrey, 35B, 29B, and 4—28A, 250 V. 2— 
29C with drop bar support. 

Goodman, 12A, 12AB, 12AA, 12G3A, 34B. 
1—12G3 250 volt and 2—112 DA, 500 volt. 
a Type 12CA., 6—112AA, 

1—1 
Sullivan, CET ‘CES, CE10, CR10 Low Vein. 


SUBSTATIONS—275 volts, D. C. 


2—200 KW GE Rotaries (600 volt) 

1—200 KW Ridgeway M.G. Set. 

1—200 KW G.E. Rotary Converter. 

1—200 KW West. Rotary. 

1—150 KW West. Rotary 

1—200 KW, 1—100 K Wiaeoway M-G Sets. 
1—150 KW Ridgeway Rotary 

1—150 KW West. Rotary converter. 

1—100 KW West. M-G Sets. 


Jeffrey MH 110, Mit 76, MH 73, iM o: 





1 Clam shell bueket 134 cubic yard, 1—Figure ¥ drum. Co 


tee 


" pedasnn tg iq 
SPARE ARMATURES 


29B, 35B and BBA, in 34B 
30B, 30C, 12A, 18AB, 19AA, $8-1-4-7 
31-1-4-T. G. B, 80i, 808, Bi9, 321 
825, 839. Westitighousé 904, 906, 102. 
907, YR2, 115, Also 200 KW West- 
inghouse Rotary ‘Converter Arma- 
ture, 250 V. Bracket Type, 150 Kw 
G. E. HCC Bracket Type,-and 150 
KW G. E. TC Pédestal Type. 


volt 600 amps 


Crushers—i8x16 

































CURRENT SPECIALS 


Two—lIronton type WOD double motored 
42” ga combination battery-trolley loco- 
motives (without batteries). GE 80 volt 
ball bearing motors, worm & worm gear 
drive, ball bearing trucks. Good used 
condition. Extra trucks. Price, subject 


inspection and prior sale, $1250.00 each. 
Two—Mansha single motored 36” ga bat- 
tery locomotives (without batteries). As 
is. subject inspection and prior sale, 
$600.00 each. 
One—Jeffrey eight ton 42” ga trolley lo- 


comotive, Serial 1894, equipped two 


type 67-A ball bearing 250 volt motors, 


cast iron frame, MC class 16 form G 
controller, ribbon resistance, new tires. 
As is, subject inspection and prior sale, 
$1750.00. 

One—Westinghouse six ton 42” ga trolley 
locomotive, Serial 47870, bar steel frame, 
two type 904, 250 volt, motors, MB 24A 
controller, extra trucks, Good used con- 
dition. Price, subject inspection and 
prior sale, $2650.00. 

One—100 KW Allis-Chalmers rotary con- 
verter, with three 40 KVA transform- 
ers, HV 6900, LV 185-92.5. As is, subject 
inspection and prior sale, $1350.09. 

Two—562 KW Allis-Chalmers turbo-gen- 
erators, 3 phase 60 cycle 2300 volt, com- 
plete with condensers, piping, valves, 
wiring and switchboards. Price, $10,- 
000.00 per unit, subject inspection and 


prior sale 


HAIR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Office and Warehouse 


Reed and Election Streets 
BENTON, ILLINOIS 


* MINING EQUIPMENT READY FOR 


CUTTING MACHINES 
2—Type 12-AA Goodman standards 
CE-7 Sullivans and parts 


vein Goodmans 


LOCOMOTIVES 
&8-Ton Westinghouse, 250 volt, 42” gage 
6-Ton Westinghouse, 250 volt, 44” gage 
6-Ton Westinghouse, 500 volt, 42” gage 
6-Ton Ironton, 250 volt, 44” gage, low vein 


— tht 














A. C. Motors complete for Standard and low 





Many other items in stock. Let us know your needs—We buy, sell and trade. 


ALL-STATE EQUIPMENT C@O., INC. 


* LOGAN, W. Va. PHONE 884 


+> 





VERY x 
GENERATORS 


1—100-KW Ridgway M-G set, 875 
1—150-KW Rideway Fr tol, Suen dit 
wore 


1—24 x 24 Jeffrey rusher 

2— oo Centrif resume, 650 G.P.M. 
74’ h 

rm &. (eile pump, 400. G.P.M. 70’ 


head 

3—100- KVAG.E. Tra sores 2200 to 244-488 

1—100-HP. Natural ga% endifie with 220 volt 
generator 


A.C. and D.C. Motots, Controllérs, Com- 
pensators 












NCEE DUOENCUOREUE PULA CTEStAtttTTieverrisscersertrrenesrme, 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


18x18—24x24—30x30 Jeffrey S.R. Crusher 


20 Ton Genl. Elect. 
36/40/42” 


125 Ton Fairbanks R. R. Track Scale 


2—25/50 HP F-M Two Speed Motors 
3/60/440 Volts. 25 HP at 450 RPM—5S0 
HP at 900 RPM—Were coupled to Mine 
Fans for Day & Night Service 


ARTHUR S. PARTRIDGE 
St. Louis, 415 Pine 


Mine Locomotive 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


4—H.R.T., 150 H.E., Bollers with pipe and fittings 

2—5-ton Skips or Gages. 

1—Steel Headframe with sheaves 

1—Shaft Hoisting Engine steam driven. 

1—Joy 5 BU Loader. 

4—12 C.Y. Railroad, Side-dump Cars. 

i—Double Drum Hoist, steati, electric or gasoline 
drive. 

1—Sauerman Bs System complete. 

10,000 Feet—70= Rails and. Turnouts. 

1—Lot Jeffrey Locomotive rts. 

1—lot 2300 Volt A.C, Line Material (poles, wire, 


1 Bucket Elevator, 29’ centers, 25 T.P.H., com 
sstaeltaneete Items. 
GREEN RIVER MINE 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





































—s —s — Sets 250 V. DC 
5—35 & 


TIES 3000—4’ Treated 

CRUSHER Jeffrey—Single Roll 18x 18 
MINE CARS 800—24” Ga. 12’ Wheel 
HOISTING ENG.—2nd Motion 

HEAD FRAME For Air Shaft—Steel 
SHIEVE SHEEL—6’ New 


MOTOR Crocker-Wheeler 250 V. DC 1150 
RPM—60 HP 


HAULAGE MOTORS—3—712. Ton Goodman 
Single Armature 
1—71, Ironton Combi- 
nation 


CUTTING MACHINES—4—Standard Sulli- 
vans 


BOILERS—2-72” x 22’ with Stack & Breech- 
ing 


ELECTRIC HOIST—G.E. 150 HP. Drum 5’ to 
7’ Complete 
RALPH E. HERZLER 
5729 Westminster St. Louis, Mo. 





1—One NORDBERG Hoist No. 06392, 
4 ft, drum, hydraulic brake direct con- 
nected 150 h.p., GE motor AC, 440 
v. 3 ph. 60 cycle, speed 585, complete 
with panel board and ammeter. 


3—One POMONA Vertical Pump, 75 h.p., 
AC, 250 v. 60 cy. 3 ph. Westinghouse 
motor, together with starting com- 
pensator, capacity 1000 gal. per min., 
200 feet head. 

4—One ALLIS CHALMERS Pump, type 
BS 13406, 100 h.p., motor AC, 

60 cy., 3 ph., capacity 1000 gal. sie 
min., 250 feet head. 


All ef the above equipment in first class 
operating condition 


FS-200, Coal Age 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 











LARGE REBUILT 


TRANSFORMERS 
FOR SALE 


All units overhauled guaranteed, 
complete with oil. 


3—667 kva., Packard Electric, 23000—440 volt, 
| phase, 60 c¥cle, ser. #40985, 6 & 7. 
2—400 kva., Westinghouse Electric, 23000— 
440 volt, ‘single phase, 60 cycle, with Scott 
taps for 3 phase operation, ser. 3226126, 

221490. 

3—300 Pittsburgh ; Electric, 22000—120/320 
volts, | phase, 60 cycle, Furnace type, ser. 
#674019, 674018, 667775. 

I~900 kva., Pittsburgh Electric, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, ser. #6533846, unit can rewound for 
either 2300 or 6900 volt primary & any 
secondary. 

3—Rotary transformers, ae ane 
cycle, 22000 prima 
(2—G6.E. ser. ae 
inghouse ser. 3$243338 


Electric Power onstruction, Inc. 
569 South Main $+. Akron, Ohio 


3 phase, 60 
volt secondary, 
1467857, |—West- 
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FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 
OF 


THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS @iieataa: HEADQuartEps 


Conveyor Belting...Transmission 
Belting...Elevator Belting...Fire, 
Water, Air, Steam, Suction or 
Welding Hose, etc. 


G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


CALL WIRE op WRITE 


CARLYLE 





CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE 
NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED 


CONVEYOR BELTING 


ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS 











Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers 
as Gis YP cee: 1A Pa fcr es 1H 
Pam Gia (HP mm Ye Wat ti « 1 
0 ce 6 ees 1 cm 1 1 an Ga YP ee 
augue HP. ow He 1 ae tae BP oe 1 
DP ict § ce AP ns 1 ne ng 
Sm | et on 1 12 wnt oe Tf oe 1 
24” — 4 ey 1/8” = 1/32” Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 


TRANSMISSION BELTING’ 


HEAVY-DUTY FRICTION SURFACE 





Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply 
1¢ =6 10 — 6 6 —5 
16° — 6 10 = § i oS 
14” ~ 6 gs - 6 oS 
Iz =—6 8° — 5 4 —4 
iz = § 6 =—6 7 =4 


Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 


ENDLESS ae BELTS 


“A WIDTH All Sizes | ‘‘D'’ WIDTH All Sizes 
“B' WIDTH All Sizes | E" WIDTH All Sizes 


“C" WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets 


es For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 


_ PROTECT THAT PLANT 
FIRE HOSE 


APPROVED SPECIFICATION HOSE 


EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED 





Size Length Per Length 
2," ~ 50 feet -_ $28.00 
- 25 ~ 16.00 
¥ - 50 * - 23.00 
_ a5 6% - 13.00 
ry," - so.“ _ 20.00 
~ 2s 11.00 


Specify Thread On a 



















LARGER s)7 


ES 
Prices—Ney sade AVAILABLE 


New York 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. 


62-66 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK,N. Y 

















6 ¥D.-or 8 YD. 
STRIPPER SHOVEL 
225B Bucyrus 80 ft. Boom, 54 ft. 
7 Stick, Steam Shovel. 


2-4 Yds. SHOVELS 
2 Marion: Medel. 125. Electric, 35° 
Boom, 25’ Dipper Sticks 


DIESEL DRAGLINE 
3W 4W & SW Monighan Walkers. 90 
to 110 ft. booms. 
3 Yd. P.6H, 800, 97’ boom. 
22 Yd. 48B Bucyrus 80° boom. 
2—2'% Marion Electric Shovels. 
75—1%2 & 3 ¥d, Dump Cars. 
AIR COM PRERSRRS: ft., 600, 1000 & 1940 ft 
(12”) Belted, ae aes 870, 10000, 1300 ft 
(12) Diesel 108, 3 520, 676 & 1000 ft. 
(6) Electric, 1800, a 00. 2200, 2600, 5000 ft. 
(14) wees ane 160, 220, 310 & 370 ft. 
COAL C 
Jeff Singl } 18x18, 24x24 & 30x30 
Link. Single fea ble Roll C rusher 
EL PRESSES: 
wyonalhr a tt Hh i 300 & 400 Ton Cald- 
well - Niles - «Watson Stillman 
BELTS 
nuaees ¢ The BETS ax. a a 
1450’ 36”, 3900’ 24% 900’.18”, 600’ 16” 350 14”. 
TANKS: 
12,000 and 15,000 gel. 
CONVEYOR PA 


Idlers, Heads Py lhy Pulleys, Steel Frames, Trip- 
“per, ete., 14-In., 60 In, Large Stock here 


YN RATORS & ROTARYS: 
100 -—* YALL 8/60/2300/250-275 
150 KW 6.8 2306 Bre 8/40 /2200-250-275 
200 KW Ri RPM 8/60/2200-250-275 

3—100 KW ¢ YF 6 y, 1200 RPM Rotarys 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES: 


2% ton Witeom , New Batteries 
2 4 ton G.E. * 

3 ton ae .} in; ga, 
4 —5 ton 


3—7 ton fou Me ga. Battery & Trolley 









8—6 ton ener Weatgh, 42 ca. & 36 ga 
TROLLE OTIVES: 
2% ton 24 ga. 
4—6 ten y 3 ? baetnipn. 36 ga. 

—6§ ton Gane n ‘ 
4—6 ton G A 
5 6 ton We 2 ga. 

Ss tan 

10 ton Goodty “£8 & 18 ton Jeffrey 
VIBRATING NS: : 
9 Tvlet i O30; -435, 4x8 & 4x10 
2 Robins it e) me - 


axi2 Sie be J, B:, 5x6 Simplex 


CA 
60- RF estore 16-90-30 yd. Side Dump 
“— . RAGLINES: 
Ww apr ‘ . 1 broom Model 6150, 175’ 
j nh. Walkers 
t 


Boman, 
l ya“ KY ‘Boom Crane 


2 yd, pOM ase Dragline 

1% yd ac. Shovel 

1% yd, Shovel & Dragline 

2 yd. hovel & Dragline 

25 ton m Loco. Crane 

7 Conw A, 60 & 75 Muckers 
MINE 2 

Junjor ' gay oi Pan 

Conway Be 

—3 B 6 or 42 ry¥ Joy 

9—Gao ¢ é Jeffrey 4 

MISe ‘ 

5’x} : ( 

6- Goodin SA 6 ft. Cutters 

9x8 Bully t “4 peers 

Clamshelt 1% & 2 yd. Cay 

30 fon & Rs Ga. Gas, Loco. 
WANTE 
Complet G. Sets, Locomotives, Com- 


i aff Cranes, Crushers & Rotary 
3, -alsq Rails, Screens, Pumps, Cars, 
ff & Mining Machines. 


T vip. & Machy. Corp. 
idewat ne p. 


305 pf Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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—-TRANSFORMERS-— 





STATION M 


in operating condition or burnt out. 
giving complete nameplate data and stating condition. 


We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 
ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
We invite your inquiries 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 


“AMERICA’S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE” 
Since 1912 


Mail us list 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














COAL AGE 





June, 1943 


HOUND 


RELAYING RAIL 


LL WEIGHTS 


Especially 16#-56#-60# -65+-70#4 


First: ehity . relaying rails and used 
barg at” oy¢ weights, available for 
Prompt | ipment. 

Used Be : Tufnouts and Accessories. 


Used ea ‘Bildge Spans. 
"Phone. ‘Wire or Write— 
Y 
rath 





“MIGHAELS COMPANY 
fj Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR SALE 
Immediate Delivery 
Engine Generator 
Panel Board, Etc. 


ENGINE 


E. P. Allis steam engine, 150 H.P., 85 RPM, 14” 
bore, 36” stroke, 7” dia. crank shaft with Corliss 
valve, Engine is complete with drive wheel 20” 
wide, 10 ft. in diameter, with three-ply endless 
leather belt 20” wide and 76’ long; also with 
water separator for steam supply line and drive 
pulley, heavy line shafting, hangers, bearings, etc. 
Also with one new rough turned piston head and 
ring, two new rough turned inlet valves, and two 
new rough turned exhaust valves not installed. 
This equipment is in good running condition. 


GENERATOR 


Ideal Electric Co. A. C. generator, synchronous 
type, 1200 RPM, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 100 
KW. This generator is complete, including integral 
field exciter and power distribution board equip- 
ment. The panel board is 5’6” x 6’ wide, 650 
amp., 250 volt, 8 circuit, arranged with four 200 
amp. 250 volt, 3 pole fusible switches and four 
100 amp., 250 volt, 3 pole fusible switches, all 
switches totally enclosed. Generator Control Board 
6’ x 2’ carries a G. E. diactor regulator with 
auxiliary appliances for stabilization and compen- 
sation; one only 300 volt voltmeter; one only 400 


amp. ammeter; one only 20 amp. exciter ammeter; 
one only watt hour meter; one only Kilowatt 
demand meter; one only 400 amp., three pole, 


fusible switch; two only current transformers, 400 
amp., for meters; one only 100 H.P. totally enclosed 
motor starter. All power equipment is in first-class 
condition. 


This equipment may be inspected by appointment. 


The WEBER DENTAL Mfg. Co. 
2206 Thirteenth St. N. E. Canton, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


15—6-ton General Electric, equipped with CY-21 floating type 
motor driven gathering reels, all equipped with HM-801F, 
250 volt ball bearing motors, 42” gauge, B-62 controllers, 
steel strip resistance. Just taken out of service—Excellent 


condition. 
-ton General Electric, HM-823A, 
motors, 42” gauge. 


Several 8, 10 and 13-ton Jeffrey, Goodman and Westinghouse 


Locomotives. 36” to 44” gauge. 


MINING MACHINES 
2—312-AA Goodman Low Vein, 250 volt. Like new. 


6—35-B Jeffrey, 250 volt. 
6—CE-7 Sullivan, 220 volt AC. 


MINE CARS 


250 volt ball bearing 





400—3-ton, 44” gauge, end dump mine cars, 16” Timken Roller 


Bearing Wheels. Just taken out of service—in excellent 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


condition. 


Frank J. Wolfe 


1—800 H.P. Allis-Chalmers, single drum slope hoist, 7000’ of 


11%4” rope, 30,0002 rope pull, rope speed 870 FPM, 


2300 volt. 


1—500 H.P. double drum, 1600 of 14%4” rope, 2300 volt, Ward- 


Leonard Control. 


1—1300 H. P. Ottumwa Shaft Hoist, with double cylindro-conical 
drums, 700 of 134” rope, 2300 volt motor. 
1—1300 H.P. Vulcan Hoist, double cylindro-conical, 900’ of 134” 


rope, 2300 volt motor. 
Complete specifications on request. 


MOTOR GENERATOR SET 
1—200 KW Westinghouse Motor Generator Set, 
volt DC, 2300 volt AC, complete with necessary switchboards 


LOADING MACHINES 
4—Jeffrey 44-L Loading Machines—Practically 


and switchgear. 


We specialize in buy- 
ing complete’ mines 
that are going out of 
business or from re- 
ceivers in bank- 
ruptcy, 


9090 RPM, 250 
administra- 


tors of estates, etc. 


new. 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


306-7 BEASLEY BUILDING 


L.D. Phone-34 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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500 MINE CARS 


104 cu. ft. or 2.7 tons cap. 

44” ga. 11°10" lg., 6’ wide, 3’ high 
New in 1930—Good Operating 
Condition 
FS-217, Coal Age 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 


Twenty Portable Lamp & Equipment 
Company Model 39 cap lamps with 
charging board. 
FRANKLIN COAL MINING COMPANY 
806 Protective Life Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 





















FOR SALE 


500 volt-42’’ guage 
mine locomotives 


1—15 ton Goodman—solid frame 
1— 6 ton Gen. Electric—steel plate 
frame 
2— 6 ton Westinghouse—bar steel 
frame with reels 
Jeffrey V type bucket elevator— 
30 ft. high 


3—Gen. Electric transformers. 15 KVA 
—60 cycle—Type H—Form N— 
6900/11950Y Primary 115/230 Sec- 
ondary 


IRONTON PRODUCTS CO. 
IRONTON OHIO 





FOR SALE 


OLIVER FILTER DRUMS 
for 
DEWATERING COAL FINES 


(Five) 12’ Dia. x 18’ Long; Open Ends, Wood Face; 
Surface Paddles; (No tanks) complete with Valves, 
Drive, ak and Switches. 

, —_— PRODUCTS CO. 
1285 W. or Long Beach, Calif. 








FOR SALE 


Steel Tipple. Three track Roberts and Schaffer 
steel tipple with marcus shaker screen and loading 
boom, 150 to 200 ton capacity. 

Also, one standard model Goodman 1{2AB, 35 
Horse power, 250 volt cutting machine completely 
rebuilt with spare armature. 


Write FS-218, Coal Age 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 








FOR SALE 


_ LOADING MACHINES 


—Jeffrey 44-L Coal Loading Machines, Height 19”, 
width 72”, length 9”-11”, 10 HP, 250 Volts DC 
Motor, 1360 RPM 10” under discharge end. Two 
(2) Grums. 


BROOKSIDE-PRATT MINING COMPANY 
Comer Building Birmingham, Ala. 


to 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 


can help you... 


by bringing business needs or ‘"‘oppor- 
tunities’ to the attention of other men as- 
sociated in executive, management, sales 
and responsible technical, engineering and 
operating capacities with the industries 
served by the following McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. 


The SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS 


(Classified Advertising) 


American Machinist Engineering and Mining 
Aviation Journal 
Business Week Engineering 
News-Record 
Chemical & Metal- E. & M. J. Markets 
lurgical Enginzering Factory Management 
Coal Age and Maintenance 
Construction Methods Food Industries 
Electrical Contracting Power 
Electrical Merchandising Product Engineering 
Electrical World Textile World 
Electronics 


For advertising rates or other information address 
Departmental Staff 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING C0., INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


per erer aera eet cet) er 
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FIRE TUBE BOILERS 
(NEW OR USED) 


One WEEK'S DELIVERY 
AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER 
Sizes from 50 H.P. to 125 H.P., 50# 
W. P. to 350% W.P., Oil, Gas or Coal 
Fired, Shaker Grates or Stokers, Hart- 
ford or Oklahoma approved Certificate. 


MOORE & COMPANY 
1701 Nat'l Bank of Tulsa Bidg. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
TELEPHONE 2-0058 


ELECTRIC POWER PLANT AND HOIST 


Motor-Generator Set—600 h. p. motor with one 325 

k. w. generator, a 150 k. w. generator and exciter, 

direct, with three 187% h. p. motors at 435 r. p. m. 
two of them pulling a hoist, direct, 


GUY S. MARTIN 


1605 Tower Grove Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Telephone: Laclede 8500 


HOIST 


1—Ottumwa double drum, single gear re- 
duction Electric Shaft Hoist, complete, 
in first-class condition, with 60 horse- 
power, 600 revolution, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle, General Electric motor. 


LESLIE E. BRYANT 


Clarksville, Arkansas 


ph I et ft tt OC et CO tt CO BO RO CO 

















FOR SALE— USED SCALES 


1—Motor Truck Scale—25 Ton Capacity 
1—150 Ton Railroad Track Scale 
1—125 Ton Railroad Track Scale 

New Truck Scales—Prompt Delivery 


Winslow Govt. Std. Scale Works 


Terre Haute, Indiana 








FOR SALE 
2% YARD 


CLASS 14 BUCYRUS DRAGLINE 


with Page Bucket, 90’ Boom. In perfect 
operating condition. Now ready to load 
near Coshocton, Ohio @ $10,000.00. 

L. K. LIPPERT CO. 
297 South High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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AC-DC MOTORS and STARTERS 






Make 













DIRECT CURRENT MOTORS 
230 VOLT CONSTANT SPEED 













































COAL AGE - 





and 





45 BOND STREET 


June, 1943 


Phone: Algonquin 4-3874 





Type RPM Q HP Make Type RPM 

1 450 All. Chal. Int 415 2 15 Wsghse. SK90 850 
i 300 Elect. Dyn. 500 5 15 Reliance 92T 850 
1 150 Wsghse. SK 1750 Balt Bearing 
1 150 All. Chal. 500 1 15 Wsghse 87 560 
1 125 Gen. Elec. DLC 550 2 15 Wsghse SK 675 
1 110 Wsghse. Ss 1050 5 15 Gen. Elec. RCI1 850 
1 100 ogi 1050T 500 1 15 1. Chal Eso 750 
2 100 All. Chal. 1000 1 10 Gen. Elec RC27B 1750 
1 100 All. Chal. 335 1 10 Wsghse. Ss 1325 
1 75 Wsghse. SK 1750 = a6 Wsghse 85 650 
1 75 Gen. Elec. DLC 575 1 10 Cr. Whir CM 625 
1 75 Gen. Elec. RC 575 4 10 Wsghse. SK60L 1150 
1 75 Wsghse. s 475 3 10 Wsghse. SKs0 750 
‘1 60 Wsghse. SK 1750 4 10 Gen. Elec RCI 1150 
2 60 Wsghse. SK160 680 1 10 Cr. Whir CCM 825 
1 650 Wsghse. 8 750 12 10 Gen. Elec RC29 850 
1 50 Gen. Elec RC 700 2 7% Gen. Elec RC27A 1750 
: rr woe aosee td 1 74% Wsghse. SK33 750 

sghse ¢ : Sealed Sleeve Bearin 

2 50 Gen. Elec. RC36A 650 1 7% Eck Dynamo 721: 2E 1150 
1 40 Gen. Elec. LC 600 1 7% Gen. Elec. cp 1150 
1 40 Fort W Vayne 800 1 7% Gen. Elec. RC27 1150 
| % aghe I 550 | 7 744 Cr. Whir. CCM 850 
1 40 Gen. Elee. DLC202 1050 Totally Enclosed - 
2 40 Wsghse. 38 935 5 7% Gen. Elec. Cvcil4 850 
2 40 Gen. Elec. RCI5A 700 1 7144 Wsghse. SK 850 
1 40 Al. Chal. 750 Seated Sleeve Bearing 
1 35 Gen. Elec. 650 1 7% Wsghs SK60 850 

Compound Interpole 7 7% Gen. E Slee. RC9 850 
1 35 Waghse. 575 1 5 Star 3600 
1 35 Waghse. 8 1600 Ball Bearing 
1 35 Gen. Elec DLC 007 1 5 Fair. Mse. CP 1750 
1 30 Gen. Elec RC 1150 Ball Bearing 
1 30 Wsaghse. SK 975 1 5 Wsghse. SK 1750 
1 30 Waghse M 575 2 5 Gen. Elec. RC 1150 
2 30 All. Chal : 575 7 5 Wsghse. SK43 850 
2 30 Waghse S_ 600 Sealed Sleeve Bearing 
1 30 Waghse SK140 600 15 5 Wsghse. SK40 850 
2 30 Wesghse S16 1650 1 5 Wsghse. SK80 400 
1 30 Al. Chal se 950 Sealed Sleeve Bearing, Tot. Encl. 
1 as ate. ew gi 5 3 Wsghse SK3: 50 
L 4 zen. Elec. sO 85 Sealec I eve Bearin 
3 26 Gen. Elec. DLC 650 1 3 Sealed St oe CO} 1750 
1 25 WVeghse. S8 650 1 3 Gen. lee RC 1750 
1 25 Cr.Whir CM 875 1 3 Wsghse SK 1150 

13. 25 Gen. Elec RC31 1150 | 19 3 Cr. Whir COM 1150 
4 25 Wsghse $K120 850 1 2 Hobart 175) 
6 25 Waghse. a4 850 Tot. Encl., Fan Cld., Ball Bearing 
1 20 Reliance 1311 850 ° G EI BD25 5 
E So Waghse SK 850 1 2 xen. Elec. sD Zo ~ 
1 20 Gen. Elec DLC20 800 1 2 Wsghse. cD 1150 
1 15 Gen. Elec RC 1150 1 2 Cr. Whir. CCM 1150 
l 15 Wsghse. SK 1150 3 2 Wsghse. SK23 850 

Steel Plate Storage Bins That Can Be Reassembled—Order At Once. 
58 Bins in Various Capacities and Sizes 
Cu. Ft. Dimensions Also Various Bins as follows: 
— ; 4—1,650 cu. ft. and under 
35,184 18’4"°x70’x27'5" high 5 * 
sg 4—1,116 cu. ft. and under 
19,592 11'3’’x40'6"x43’ high 5— 896 cu. ft. and under 
10.440 12’x58’x15’ high 6— 640 cu. ft. and under 
. 7— 532 cu. ft. and under 
9.270 12’x51'6"x15’ high 12— 370 cu. ft. and under 
7.460 10’x55'3"x13'6” hich 1l— 288 cu. ft. and under 
g 2— 95 cu. ft. and under 
6,827 12’8"’x44’x12'3" high 1— 927 cu. ft. 

8) HP Make Type RPM Q HP Make Type RPM 
3 150 Diehl K15 400/800 1 25 Wsghse. SK 300/1200 
1 110 Wsghse. 813L 650/1050 1 16-17% bi ag SK110L 600/1200 
1 100 Wsghse. SK 250/350 3 15 Wsghse. SK 500/1500 
2 50 Wsghse. $10 750/955 1 15 Wsghse. SA9 300/1200 
2 40 Gen. Elec. LC 650/1300 1 15 Gen. Elec. RF10 550/1650 
3 25/100 Gen. Elec. MPC 300/600 2 10 Al. Chal. 500 
1 40 Al. Ch. 9509/1150 1 10 Wsghse. SK80 730/1460 
1 35 Gen. Elec. DLC 600/1800 2 7%-10 Wsghse. 8s 850/1250 
3 35 Gen. Elec. LC 650/1300 1 10 Wsghse. SKS80L 500/1500 
1 30 Wsghse. SK 600/1200 1 5 Wsghse. SK103 400/ 1600 
3 30 Wsghse. SK 600/1000 10 3 Roth Bros. RS105 500/1000 
1 30 Gen. Elec. MP 595/675 Ball Bearing, een | Br gee 
3 30 Wsghse SK140 600/1200 3 2% Gen. Elec. ‘114 500/1000 
1 25 Wsghse SK 400/1200 | Totally Enclosed 
1 25 Ww C7 535/1600 5 2% #£x7\}Wsghse. SK83 500/1000 
Ll 25 CW CD 1000/1300 Sealed Sleeve Bearing, Tot. Encl. 

1 25 Wsghse. SK120 825/1650 8 2 Gen. Elec. 4 4 415/830 

€ 25 Reliance 131T 800/1600 1 2 Wsghse. SK23 700/2100 
1 25 Reliance 155TL 500/1500 1 1% _~=C AL. Chal. 700/2100 
2 25 Gen. Elec. RF13 400/1200 4 1% Reliance 14T 500/1000 





A C MOTORS 
220-440 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase 
SQUIRREL CAGE 


Q HP Make Type RPM 
1 125 Cr. Wh. 125Q 900 
1 50 Gen. Elec. KT327 1800 
1 50 Gen. Elec IK 600 
1 50 Wagner 22VRM 600 
Ball Bearing 

1 40 Gen. Elec. KT336 900 

1 40 Reliance 900 

1 30 Reliance 146AA 1150 

5 30 Wagner 19VRM 720 

2 320 Gen. Elec. KT312 1150 

2 20 Reliance 120AA 900 

1 20 Fa: ih Criine 720 
Ball Bearing 

1 20 Reliance 178AA 720 

2 15 Century SCN19 1150 
Ball cr 

1 15 fagn 900 
Ball Bearing, Totally = 

5 15 Reliance 404SI 900 
Ball Bearing 

1 15 Wagner 15VRP 900 

1 10 Gen. Elec KTI181 1800 

2 10 All. Chal. 1150 

1 10 Lincoln 900 

2 7% Wsghse. CS352A 1150 

1 Gen. Elec. KT934 3600 
Ball Bearing 

1 5 R&M C203 3600 
Ball Bearing 

8 3 Imperial F224 3600 


SLIP RING 


220-440 volt 60 cycle, 3 phase 





Q HP Make Type RPM 
2 150 Al. Chal. 600 
1 150 Wsghse. iF 495 
1 50 Wsghse. CW758 720 
1 30 Gen. Elec TTC 900 
1 25 Gen. Elec IM 900 
1 15 Gen. Elec. IM 900 

Synchronous Motors 

and Alternators 
1 450 Wsghse. 550 v 600 
1 268 Gen. Elec. 2300 v 600 

With Belted Exciter 
1 125 Wsghse. 2400 v 900 
1 100 Al. Chal. 2300 v 1200 
1 100 Kw. Gen. Elec. 2300 v 900 
1 <va. Westinghouse 2300 ; 900 
1 75 Gen. Elec 900 

With Direct Oumenial Exciter 

230 volt, D C 

250 Kw. General Electric, 435 Rpm 

250 Kw. Westinghouse, 450 Rpm 

200 Kw. Westinghouse, 450 Rpm 

200 Kw. Westinghouse, 500 Rpm 

200 Kw. Sprague 525 Rpm 

115 Kw. General Electric, 525 Rpm 









100 Be: General Electric, MPL 600 Rpm 
100 Kw. Ft. Wayne MPL 550 Rpm 

45 Kw. Westinghouse, 975 Rpm 

45 Kw. Diehl Compound Interpole, 550 Rpm 
45 Kw. Diehl, K18, 550 Rp 

40 Kw. Cr. Wheeler, CC D> 1085 Rpm 


af 
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e CONVEYORS 
RUBBER BELT 


4”-16”-18"-20"-24” and 28” centers vary- 
ing from 30’ to 203’, some with movable 
trippers. 


STEEL SCREW 
6”-7'/2”-8”-10”-12”-14”-16"-18"-and 20” In 
Steel Box—Over 10,000 ft. all lengths. 


e BUCKET ELEVATORS 


Thousands of feet of bucket elevators, all 
sizes of buckets, mostly all steel encased 


BUCKETS 


Using 844 chain, 103 chain, 
chain. 
be New Buckets and Gears 


rc 
STARTERS 
Over 500 A C and D C Starters 





132 chain and 














in stock 











Company, Inc. 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Where + appears after a 
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Allis Co., The Louis 
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*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...... + 
*American Brattice Cloth Corp. T 
*American Cable Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co. 
Third Cover 
American Car & Foundry Co. + 
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COR oss eanwa snes sae - 
*American Mine Door Co..... 163 
American Optical Co......... 160 
American Photocopy Equip- 

CR TSOOw 5 se ioe wick oe ed an 166 
*American Pulverizer® Co..... 159 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 33 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 96 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp..... 117 
Attias POWGGE 660.666 ksicc 0s 16 
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Barrett-Haentjens & Co...... 43 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co... 6008 166 
*Bethlehem Steel Co.......... 6 
Bituminous Casualty Corp.... 143 
Bixby-Zimmer Engrg. Co..... 42 
ao err 39 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 

Ci eG eb siew cats Gan adnnanaes 151 
*Brown- Le @ ce 105 
Builders-Providence, Inc. ... + 
Calcium Chloride Ass’n...... 2 
ae lO ee 47 
*Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. + 
*Central Mine Equipment Co.. 7 
*Centrifugal & Mechanical In- 

| 101 
Chicago Perforating Co...... 166 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.. 10 
*Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 102 
ee ee 6: eer re 117 
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NT ee eee 145 
Coal Mining Catalogs........ 114 
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Columbia Steel Co........... 33 
Construction Machinery Co... 166 
*Deister Concentrator Co...... 133 
*Deister Machine Co.......... 131 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co.. + 
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Differential Steel Car Co..... 7 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co 129 
RESIN. GE bic och aa Gee 121 
Dow Chemical (60... 5 cscasee5 
*Duff-Norton Mfg. Co........ + 
*duPont de Nemours & Co., 

E. I. (Fabrikoid Div.).... * 


*duPont de Nemours & Co., 
E. I. (Explosives Dept.).. = 5 
*duPont de Nemours & Co. 
E. I. (Grasselli Chemicals 
SERED cocina Susie eae cea 
Duncan Foundry '& Machine 
SUES wna snredae eeeen ease 122 


Edison Storage Battery Div. 


of Thos. A. Edison, Inc.... 28 
*Electric Storage Battery Co.. 89 
Ensign-Bickford Co. ........ 50 
*Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. ; 













COAL AGE ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE}. 


An asterisk preceding manufacturer's name indicates detailed information may be found in the 1942 COAL MINING CATALOGS, 




















































































company’s name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but was in preceding issues. 
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HANDLING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 25 YEARS nd and Grave) Screenj 
and Washing Machinery ~ 
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in which delivery is required. 


WHEN BUYING WIRE ROPE FOR INCLUSION 
IN A PRODUCT YOU ARE MAKING, 


Wire rope is a Controlled Material e Your orders | a 
REMEMBER: .... \... Bess) 


should bear the abbreviated allotment numbers—such 
as: W-8-20 e Preference ratings on orders bearing allotment numbers are 
valueless. Wire rope producers are required to fill authorized controlled mate- it 
rials orders without regard to preference ratings e The allotment number on y 
a wire rope order must show the actual month of delivery and not the quarter 








WHEN BUYING WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES, 
Assémblies consisting of wire rope and fittings are 
REMEMBER: 7 


* Class B if they are air-borne, but Class A if they are 
not ¢ If Ciass A, you must furnish us with an allotment of the steel required 
for the wire rope, and for the fittings if they are also class A e If Class B, you 
must not furnish an allotment of steel for either the fittings or the rope e In 
either case, your orders must bear allotment numbers or they cannot be con- 
sidered delivery orders for products containing controlled material. 















WHEN BUYING WIRE ROPE FOR MAINTENANCE, 
REPAIRS, OR OPERATING SUPPLIES, | Ups" kgs 


Subject to the limitations imposed upon you b 
REMEMBER: ° ‘ a 


any ‘““P” order under which you may be required 
to operate, and provided you produce a product or are engaged in any liv 
business in Schedules I or II of CMP Reg. 5, the symbol MRO on a 
wire rope order, followed by any appropriate certification, makes your SYN & 
order an authorized controlled material order, and eA _ preference / \ PE 
rating isnot required, because wireropeisa controlled material ¢ Just be 
sure to observe the quantity restrictions stated in Par. (f), CMP Reg. 5. 





WHEN BUYING WIRE ROPE IN SMALL QUANTITIES 
FROM WAREHOUSES, 
REMEMBER: You don’t need an allotment number or a prefer- 


* ence rating for wire rope if ¢1—You order in 
amounts of $10 or fess, ¢ or2—If you don’t buy more than 4,000 pounds 
per calendar quarter, or ¢ 3—If you are authorized to buy it under 
Food Production Order 3 ¢ Just be certain that you don’t exceed the 
inventory limitations stated in CMP Reg. 2 e Certify your orders as 
stated in CMP Reg. 4. 


2IE RIV 
ABLe UD I Vv j S i Oo N Witkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Son Francisco, Portland, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. (Way 20,1943) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT = 





ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO'Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 

























Coal is the basic material essential to 
industry—working to speed the day of 
Victory. Power for processing, manu- 
facturing and transporting every item of 
civilian or military use comes principally 
from coal. Heat for homes and indus- 
try, chemicals for explosives, synthetic 
materials and fertilizers, drugs for easing 
the pain and preventing infection of our 
wounded fighters, are all derived from 
coal. 

Our nation’s ability to survive, and 
our hopes for lasting peace and pros- 
perity, rest largely on the steady, effi- 
cient production of coal. It is America’s 
great good-fortune to have an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of this vital sub- 
stance, and a thoroughly developed tech- 


nology including highly efficient machin- 
ery for mining, preparing and refining 
this basic material and its myriad de- 
rivatives. 

To the coal industry we pledge our 
assistance and cooperation. In the future 
as in the past, our skill, experience and 
facilities will be at your service. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, 
Huntington, W. Va., Denver, Kansas City, Mo., 


Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, St. Louis, Seattle, 


Toronto, Vancouver. 9126 


LINK-BELT 


COAL PREPARATION 
EQUIPMENT 








paar cas, 








